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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

w  I  L  L  X  A  M  W  Y  N  D  H  A  M, 

SECRETARY  AT  WAR,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

S  I  r9 

IT  was  with  great  fatisfallion  that  I  learned  j  r  om  a, 
Triend  that  you  coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion 9  that 
the  information  contained  in  this  performance  would  make 
a  ufeful  imprejfion  on  the  minds  of  my  Countrymen. 

I  have  prefumed  to  infcribe  it  with  your  Name ,  that  I 
may  publicly  txprefs  the  pleafure  which  I  felt 9  when  I 
found  that  neither  a  feparation  for  thirty  yeai  5,  noi  the 
preffure  of  the  mojl  important  bufinefs,  had  effaced  your 
kind  remembrance  of  a  College  Acquaintance ,  or  abated 
that  obliging  and  polite  attention  with  which  you  favored 
me  in  thofe  early  days  of  life . 

The  friend  flip  of  the  accomplifhed  and  the  worthy  is 
the  highejl  honor  ;  and  to  him  who  is  cut  off ,  by  want  of 
health ,  from  almojl  every  other  enjoyment ,  it  is  an  inefii - 
mable  bleffing.  Accept 5  therefore ,  I  pray ,  of  my  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgements 9  and  of  my  earnef  wifies  for  your 
Health ,  Profpemty ,  and  increafing  Honor . 

With  fentiments  of  the  greatef  Efeem  and  Ref  peel ? 

I  am, 

SIR , 

Your  mojl  obedient , 

and  mof  humble  Servant , 

JOHN  ROBISON. 


Edinburgh, 
September  5,  1797* 


CUODJt  quis  vera  vitavi  ratione  gubernet, 

D  ivitice  grandes  homini  funt,  vivere  parch 
JEquo  ammo  :  neque  enim  ejl  unquavi  pcnuria  parvi , 
At  claros  fc  homines  voluerunt  atque  polentcs , 

Ut  Jundamento  Jlabili fortuna  mancrct , 

Et  placidam  pojjent  opulenti  degere  vitam  ; 
Nequicquam. — quoniam  ad  fummum  fuccedere  honorcm 
Certantes ,  iter  infejlum  fecere  vial , 

Et  tamen  e  fummo  quafi  Julmen  dejicit  iclos 
Jnvidia  mterdum  contemptim  in  Tartara  tetra. 

Ergo ,  Regibus  occifis,  fubverfa jacebat 
Prijhna  majejlas  foliorum ,  et  Jceptra  fuperba  ; 

Et  capitis  Jumna  prccclarum  injigne ,  cruentum , 

Sub  pedibus  volgi  magnum  lugebat  honorcm  : 

Nam  cupid e  conculcatur  nimis  ante  mctutum . 

Res  itaqe  ad  Jummam  Jcvcem ,  turbaj~que  redibat 9 
Imperiumfibi  cum  ac  fummatum  quifque  pctcbat. 

Lucretius,  V.  1153, 


INTRODUCTION. 


JLj  E  I  N  G  at  a  friend’s  houfe  in  the  country  during 
feme  part  of  the  fummer  1795,  I  there  faw  a  volume  of 
a  German  periodical  work,  called  Religions  Begeben- 
heiten ,  i.  e.  Religious  Occurrences;  in  which  there  was 
an  account  of  the  various  fchifms  in  the  Fraternity  of 
Free  Mafons,  with  frequent  allufions  to  the  origin  and 
hiflory  of  that  celebrated  affociation.  This  account  in- 
terefled  me  a  good  deal,  becaufe,  in  my  early  life,  I  had 
taken  fome  partin  the  occupations  (fhall  I  call  them)  of 
Free  Mafonry  ;  and  having  chiefly  frequented  the  Lodg¬ 
es  on  the  Continent,  I  had  learned  many  doCtrines,  and 
feen  many  ceremonials,  which  have  no  place  in  the  Am¬ 
ple  fyflem  of  Free  Mafonry  which  obtains  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  had  alfo  remarked,  that  the  whole  was  much 
more  the  objeft  of  reflection  and  thought  than  I  could 
remember  it  to  have  been  among  my  acquaintances  at 
home.  There,  I  had  feen  a  Mafon  Lodge  confidered 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  pafling  an  hour  or  two  in  a  fort 
of  decent  conviviality,  not  altogether  void  of  fome  ra¬ 
tional  occupation.  I  had  fometimes  heard  of  differen¬ 
ces  of  doftrines  or  of  ceremonies,  but  in  terms  which 
marked  them  as  mere  frivolities.  But,  on  the  Conti- 
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ncnt,  I  found  them  matters  ctf  ferious  concern  and  de¬ 
bate.  Such  too  is  the  contagion  of  example,  that  I 
could  not  hinder  myfelf  from  thinking  one  opinion  bet- 
tc  i  founded,  or  one  Ritual  more  appofite  and  fignificanty 
tiidn  anothei  •  and  I  even  felt  fomething  like  an  anxiety 
for  its  being  adopted,  and  a  zeal  for  making  it  a  general 
practice.  I  had  been  initiated  in  a  very  fplendid  Lodge 
at  Liege,  of  which  the  Prince  Bifhop,  his  Trcfonciers, 
and  the  chief  Nobleffe  of  the  State,  were  members.  I 


vifited  the  French  Lodges  at  Valenciennes,  at  Bruffels, 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  at  Berlin,  and  Koningfberg ;  and  I 
picked  up  fome  printed  ditcourfes  delivered  by  the  Bro¬ 
ther-orators  of  the  Lodges.  At  St.  Peterfburgh  I  con¬ 
nected  myfelf  with  the  Englifh  Lodge,  and  occafionally 
vifited  the  German  and  Ruffian  Lodges  held  there.  I 
fouTid  myfelf  received  with  particular  refpeB  as  a  Scotch 
Liaion,  and  as  an  edeve  of  the  Lodge  de  la  Parjaitc  In¬ 
telligence  at  Liege.  I  was  importuned  by  perfons  of  the 
fii  ft  rank  to  purfue  my  mafonic  career  through  many 
dcgiees  unknown  in  tnis  country.  But  all  the  fplendour 
and  elegance  that  I  faw  could  not  conceal  a  frivolity  in 
every  part.  It  appeared  a  bafelefs  fabric,  and  I  could 
not  think  of  engaging  in  an  occupation  which  would 
eon  fume  much  time,  coft  me  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  might  perhaps  excite  in  me  fome  of  that  fanaticifm, 
or,  atleafl,  enthufiafm  that  I  faw  in  others,  and  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  void  of  any  rational  fupport.  I  therefore 
remained  in  the  Englifh  Lodge,  contented  with  the  rank 
of  Scotch  Matter,  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  on  me 
in  a  private  Lodge  of  French  Mafons,  but  is  not  given 
in  the  Ffiglifh  Lodge.  My  mafonic  rank  admitted  me 
to  a  very  elegant  entertainment  in  die  female  Loge  de  la 
Fiddle ,  where  every  ceremonial  was  compofed  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  elegance,  and  every  thing  conducted 
with  the  mod  delicate  rcfpefl  for  cuv  fair  fillers,  and 
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the  old  fong  of  brotherly  love  was  chanted  in  the  molt 
refined  ftrain  of  fentiment.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the 
Parifian  Free  Mafonry  of  forty-five  degrees  could  give 
me  more  entertainment.  I  had  profited  lo  much  by  it, 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  the  Brother- 
orator.  In  this  office  I  gave  fuch  fatisfatlion,  that  a 
worthy  Brother  fent  me  at  midnight  a  box,  which  he 
committed  to  my  care,  as  a  perfon  far  advanced  in  ma- 
fonic  fcience,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  order,  and 
therefore  a  fit  depofitary  of  important  writings.  I  learn¬ 
ed  next  day  that  this  gentleman  had  found  it  convenient 
to  leave  the  empire  in  a  hurry,  but  taking  with  him  the 
funds  of  aneftabliffiment  of  which  her  Imperial  Majefty 
had  made  him  the  manager.  I  was  defired  to  keep  thefe 
writings  till  he  fhould  fee  me  again.  I  obeyed.  About 
ten  years  afterward  I  faw  the  gentleman  on  the  fireet  in 
Edinburgh,  converfing  with  a  foreigner.  As  I  palled* 
by  him,  I  faluted  him  foftly  in  the  Ruffian  language; 
but  without  Hopping,  or  even  looking  him  in  the  face. 
He  coloured,  but  made  no  return.  J  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  meet  with  him,  intending  to  make  a  proper  re¬ 
turn  for  much  civility  and  kindnefs  which  I  had  received 
from  him  in  his  own  country. 

I  now  confidered  the  box  as  acceffible  to  myfelf,  and 
opened  it.  I  found  it  to  contain  all  the  degrees  of  the 
Parfait  Ma^on  Ecojfois ,  with  the  Rituals,  Catechifms, 
and  Inftru&ions,  and  alfo  four  other  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  as  cultivated  in  the  Parifian  Lodges.  I  have 
kept  them  with  all  care,  and  mean  to  give  them  to  fome 
refpeftable  Lodge.  But  as  I  am  bound  by  no  engage¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  I  hold  myfelf  as  at  liberty  to  make 
fuch  ufe  of  them  as  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  public, 
without  enabling  any  uninitiated  perfon  to  enter  the 
Lodges  of  thefe  degrees.  B 
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This  acquifition  might  have  rbafed  my  former  relifh 

for  Maionry,  had  it  been  merely  dormant  ;  but,  after 
f  >  long  icpaiation  from  the  Loge  dc  la  Fidchtc ,  the  ma- 

;onic  ipirit  had  evaporated.  Some  curiofity,  however,  re¬ 
mained,  and  fome  wifli  to  trace  this  plaltic  my  fiery  to  the 
pit  fiom  which  the  clay  had  been  dug,  which  has  been 
moulded  into  fo  many  different  fhapes,  “  fome  to  ho¬ 
nor,  and  fome  to  difhonor.”  But  my  opportunities 
were  now  gone.  I  had  given  away  (when  in  Ruffia) 
my  volumes  of  difcourfes,  and  fome  far-fetched  and 


gratuitous  hiltorjes,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  piti¬ 
ful  work  of  Anderfon,  and  the  Ma^onnerie  Adonhir ci¬ 
vil  cue  dcvoilee,  which  are  in  every  one’s  hands. 


My  curiofity  was  flrongly  roufed  by  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Religions  Regebenheiten.  There  I  faw 
quotations  without  number ;  fyftems  and  fchifms  of 
wruch  I  had  never  heard  ;  but  what  particularly  {truck 
me,  was  a  zeal  and  lanaticifm  about  what  I  thought  tri¬ 
fles,  which  aftonifhed  me.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
-.nd  engaged  in  fenous  and  honorable  public  employ¬ 
ments,  not  only  frequenting  the  Lodges  of  the  cities 
where  they  refided,  but  journeying  from  one  end  of 
Germany  or  France  to  the  other,  to  vifit  new  Lodges, 
or  to  learn  new  fecrets  or  new  dotlrines.  I  faw  con¬ 
ventions  held  at  Wilinar,  at-  Wilbad,  at  Kohlo,  at 
Brunfwick,  and  at  Willemfbad, confuting  of  fome  hun¬ 
dreds  of  perfons  of  refpettable  Rations.  I  faw  adven¬ 
turers  coming  to  a  city,  profeifing  fome  new  fecret,  and 
in  a  few  days  forming  new  Lodges,  and  inftru&ing  in  a 
troublefome  and  expenlive  mannerhundreds  of  brethren. 


German  Mafonry  appeared  a  very  furious  concern. 


and  to  be  implicated  with  other  fubje&s  with  which  I 
had  never  fufpeCted  it  to  have,  any  connection.  I  law 
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it  much  conne£ted  with  many  occurrences  and  fchifms 
in  the  Chriftian  church;  I  faw  that  the  Jefuits  had  fe- 
vera*l  times  interfered  in  it;  and  that  mod  of  the  excep¬ 
tionable  innovations  and  dillentions  had  arifen  about  the 
time  that  the  order  of  .Loyola  was  fupprc.lfcd  ;  fo  that  it 
fhould  fee  in,  that  thefe  intriguing  brethren  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  maintain  their  influence  by  the  helper'  Free  Ma- 
fonry.  I  faw  it  much  difturbed  by  the  myflical  whims 
of  J.  Belimen  and  Swedenborg — by  the  fanatical  and 
knavifh  doctrines  of  the  modern  Rolycrucians — by  Ma¬ 
gicians — Magnetifers — Exorcills,  &c.  And  I  obferv* 
cd  that  thefe  different  lefts  reprobated  each  other,  as 
not  only  maintaining  erroneous  opinions,  but  even  in¬ 
culcating  opinions  which  were  contrary  to  the  eliablifh- 
ed  religions  of  Germany,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  civil  ellabluhments.  At  the  fame  time  they 
charged  each  other  with  miiiakes  and  corruptions,  both 
in  doftnneand  in  practice;  and  particularly  with  falfi- 
fication  of  thefirli  principles  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  with 
ignorance  of  its  origin  and  its  biliary  ;  and  they  flip- 
ported  thefe  charges  by  authorities  from  many  different 
books  which  were  unknown  to  me. 


My  curiofity  was  now  greatly  excited.  I  got  from  a 
much-re fpefted  friend  many  of  the  preceding  volumes 
ol  the  Religions  Begebenheiten ,  in  hopes  of  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  patient  induflry  of  German  erudition. 
This  opened  a  new  and  very  interefiing  feene  ;  I  was 
frequently  lent  back  to  England,  from  whence  all  agreed 
that  Free  Mafonry  had  been  imported  into  Germany. 
I  was  frequently  led  into  France  and  into  Italy.  There, 
and  more  remarkably  in  France,  I  found  that  the  Lodges 
had  become  the  haunts  of  manv  projectors  and  fanatics, 
both  in  fcience,  in  religion,  and  in  politics,  who  had 
availed  the'mielves  of  ihe  fecrecy  and  the  freedom  ol 
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fpeech  maintained  in  thefe  meetings,  to  broach  their  par¬ 
ticular  whims,  or  fufpicious  doftrines,  which,  if  publifh- 
cd  to  the  world  in  the  ufual  manner,  would  have  expofed 
the  authors  to  ridicule,  or  to  cenfure.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tors  had  contrived  to  tag  their  peculiar  noftrums  to  the 
mummery  of  Mafonry,  and  were  even  allowed  to  twift 
the  ma fonic  emblems  and  ceremonies  to  their  purpofe  ; 
fo  that  in  their  hands  Free  Mafonry  became  a  thing  to¬ 
tally  unlike,  and  almoft  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fyf- 
tem  (if  it  may  get  fuch  a  name)  imported  from  England ; 
and  fome  Lodges  had  become  fchools  of  irreligion  and 
licentioufnefs. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  fo  particularly  turned 
its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  every  thing  that  is  re¬ 
fined  or  ornamental  as  France,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
refort  of  all  who  hunt  after  entertainment  in  its  molt  re¬ 
fined  form  ;  the  French  have  come  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  the  inftruflors  of  the  world  in  every  thing  that 
ornaments  life,  and  feeling  themfelves  received  as  fuch, 
they  have  formed  their  manners  accordingly — full  of 
the  molt  condefcending  complaifance  to  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  luperiority.  Delighted,  in  a  high  degree,  with 
this  office,  they  have  become  zealous  miffionaries  of  re¬ 
finement  in  every  department  of  human  purfuit,  and  have 
reduced  their  apoltolic  employment  to  a  fyftem,  which 
they  profecute  with  ardour  and  delight.  This  is  not 
groundlcfs  declamation,  but  fober  hiltorical  truth.  It 
was  the  profclfed  aim  (and  it  was  a  magnificent  and  wife 
aim)  of  the  great  Colbert,  to  make  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  fountain  ol  human  refinement,  and  Paris  the* 
Athens  of  Europe.  We  need  only  look  at  the  plunder 
of  Italy  by  the  French  army,  to  be  convinced  that  their 
low-born  generals  and  ftatefmen  have  in  this  refpect  the 
fame  notions  with  the  Colberts  and  the  Richlieus, 
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I  know  no  fubjeft  in  which  this  aim  at  univerfal  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  opinions  of  men,  by  holding  themfelves 
forth  as  the  models  of  excellence  and  elegance,  is  more 
clearly  feen  than  in  the  care  that  they  have  been  pleafed 
to  take  of  Free  Mafonry.  It  feems  indeed  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  talents  and  taile  of  that  vain  and  ardent  peo¬ 
ple.  Bafelefs  and  frivolous,  it  admits  of  every  form 
that  Gallic  refinement  can  invent,  to  recommend  it  to 
the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxurious;  that  clais  of  fociety 
which  alone  deferves  their  care,  becaufe,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  leads  all  other  dalles  of  fociety. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  that  the  homely  Free 
Mafonry  imported  from  England  has  been  totally  chang¬ 
ed  in  every  country  of  Europe,  either  by  the  impoling 
afcendancy  of  French  brethren,  who  are  to  be  found 
every  where,  ready  to  inltruCt  the  world;  or  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  doQxines,  and  ceremonies,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Parilian  Lodges.  Even  England,  the 

O  O 

birth-place  of  Mafonry,  has  experienced  the  French  in¬ 
novations;  and  all  the  repeated  injunctions,  admoniti¬ 
ons,  and  reproofs  of  the  old  Lodges,  cannot  prevent 
thole  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  admitting 
the  French  novelties,  full  of  linfcl  and  glitter,  and  high- 
founding  titles. 

o 


Were  this  all,  the  harm  would  not  be  great.  But 
long  before  good  opportunities  had  occuned  for  fp read¬ 
ing  the  refinements  on  the  hmple  Free  Mafonry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Lodges  in  France  had  become  places  of  very 
ferious  dilcuffion,  where  opinions  in  morals,  in  religion, 
and  in  politics,  had  been  promulgated  and  maintained 
with  a  freedom  and  akeennefs,  of  which  we  in  this  fa¬ 
vored  land  have  no  adequate  notion,  becaufe  we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  rdlraints,  which,  in  mother  coun- 
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tries,  are  laid  on  ordinary  converfation.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  French  innovations  in  Free  Mafonry 
v/cie  quickly  followed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
£  a  mi  {lion  of  hmilar  difcuffions,  although  in  direct  oppo- 
liti on  to  a  Handing  rule,  and  a  declaration  made  to  eve¬ 
ry  newly  received  Brother,  “  that  nothing  touching  the 
religion  or  government  fhall  ever  be  fpoken  of  in  the 
Lodge.”  But  the  Lodges  in  other  countries  followed 
the  example  of  France,  and  have  frequently  become  the 
rendezvous  of  innovators  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
other  difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  fhort,  I  have 
found  that  the  covert  of  a  Mafon  Lodge  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  every  country  for  venting  and  propagating 
fentiments  in  religion  and  politics,  that  could  not  have 
circulated  in  public  without  expofing  the  author  to  great 
danger.  I  found,  that  this  impunity  had  gradually  en¬ 
couraged  men  of  licentious  principles  to  become  more 
bold,  and  to  teach  dohtrines  fubverfive  of  all  our  notions 
of  morality — of  all  our  confidence  in  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  univerfe — of  all  our  hopes  of  improvement 
in  a  future  Hate  of  exidence — and  of  all  latisfahiion  and 
contentment  with  our  prefent  life,  fo  long  as  we  live  in 
a  Hate  of  civil  lubordination.  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
theie  attempts,  made,  through  a  courfc  of  fifty  years, 
under  the  fpccious  pretext  of  enlightening  the  world  by 
the  torch  of  philofophy,  and  of  difpelling  the  clouds  of 
civil  and  religious  fuperfiition  which  keep  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  darknefs  and  flavery.  I  have  obferved  thefe 
dofctrines  gradually  diffuSng  and  mixing  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fy Items  of  Free  Mafonry;  till,  at  lad,  an  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed  for  the  exprefs  pur- 

pofe  Of  ROOTING  OUT  ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENTS,  AND  OVERTURNING  ALL  TIIE  EX¬ 
ISTING  governments  of  Europe.  I  have  feen 
this  Affociatipn  exerting  itfelf  zealoufly  and  fyflemati- 


tally,  till  it  has  become  almoft  irrefiftiblc  :  And  I  have 
feen  that  the  moft  aCtive  leaders  in  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  members  of  this  Affociation,  and  conducted 
their  firft  movements  according  to  its  principles,  and  by 
means  of  its  inftruCtions  and  afliftance,  formally  requeu¬ 
ed  and  obtained  :  And,  laftly,  I  have  feen  that  this  Af- 
fociation  ftill  exifts,  ftill  works  in  fecret,  and  that  not 
only  feveral  appearances  among  ourfelves  fliow  that  it* 
cmiffaries  are  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  cleteftable 
doCtrines  among  us,  but  that  the  Affociation  has  Lodges 
in  Britain  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodge  at  Mu¬ 
nich  ever  fmce  1784. 


If  all  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  no  good  ufe,  it  would  have. been  better  to 
have  kept  it  to  myfeif,  than  to  difturb  my  neighbours 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  ftatc  of  things  which  they  can¬ 
not  amend.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  that  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen  are  mi  fled  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
were  thofe  of  our  continental  neighbours — if  I  can  fliow 
that  the  reafonings  which  make  a  very  ftrong  impreffion 
on  fome  perfons  in  this  country  are  the  fame  which  ac¬ 
tually  produced  the  dangerous  affociation  in  Germany ; 
and  that  they  had  this  unhappy  influence  folely  becaufe 
they  were  thought  to  be  (incere,  and  the  exp  re  (lions  of 
the  fentiments  of  the  fpeakers — if  I  can  fliow  that  this 
was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  the  Leaders  of  this  Affociation 
difbelieved  every  word  that  they  uttered,  and  every  doc¬ 
trine  that  they  taught  ;  and  that  their  real  intention  was 
to  abolifh  all  religion,  overturn  every  government,  and 
make  the  world  a  general  plunder  and  a  wTreck — if  I  can 
fhow,  that  the  principles  which  the  Founder  and  Lead¬ 
ers  of  this  Affociation  held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  virtue,  and  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious  for 
forming  the  minds  of  men,  and  making  them  good  and 
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happy,  had  no  influence  on  the  Founder  and  Leaders 
themfelves,  and  that  they  were,  almoft  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  molt  infignificant,  worthlefs,  and  profligate  of 
men ;  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Inch  information  will 
make  my  countrymen  hefitate  a  little,  and  receive  with 
caution,  and  even  diftruit,  addrefles  and  inltruftions 
which  flatter  our  felf-conceit,  and  which,  by  buoying 
us  up  with  the  gay  profpetf  of  what  is  perhaps  attainable 
by  a  change,  may  make  us  difcontented  with  our  pre- 
fent  condition,  and  forget  that  there  never  was  a  go¬ 
vernment  on  earth  where  the  people  of  a  great  and  lux¬ 
urious  nation  enjoyed  fo  much  freedom  and  fecuritv 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valu-, 
able. 

t 

«  When  we  fee  that  thefe  boafted  principles  had  not 
that  effeft  on  the  leaders  which  they  affert  to  be  their  na¬ 
tive,  certain,  and  inevitable  confequences,  we  will  dif- 
trufi  the  fine  deferiptions  of  the  happinefs  that  fliould 
refult  from  fuch  a  change.  And  when  we  fee  that  the 
methods  which  were  praclifed  by  this  Aflociation  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  breaking  all  the  bands  of  fociety, 
were  employed  folely  in  order  that  the  leaders  might 
rule  the  world  with  uncontroulable  power,  while  all  the 
red,  even  of  the  alfociated,  will  be  degraded  in  their  own 
eftimation,  corrupted  in  their  principles,  and  employed 
as  mere  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  unknown  flip  eriors  ; 
furely  a  free-born  Rriton  will  not  heiitate  to  rejefl  at 
once,  and  without  any  farther  examination,  a  plan  fo  big 
with  mifehief,  fo  disgraceful  to  its  underling  adherents, 
and  fo  uncertain  in  its  i flue. 

Thefe  hopes  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  fhort  abllrafcl  of  the  information  which  I  think  I 
have  received.  It  will  be  fhort,  but  I  hope  fufficient 
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for  eftablifhing  the  faQ,  that  this  deteflahle  AJfociation  ex« 
ills,  and  its  emiffanes  art  bufyamqng  ourf elves. 

I  was  not  contented  with  the  quotations  which  I  found 
in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten,  but  procured  from  abroad 
fome  of  the  chief  writings  from  which  they  are  taken,. 
This  both  gave  me  confidence  in  the  quotations  from 
books  which  I  could  not  procure,  and  furnifhed  me  with 
more  materials.  Much,  however,  remains  untold,  richly 
deferving  the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  feel  themfelves 
difpofed  to  liften  to  the  tales  of  a  poflible  happinefs  that 
may  be  enjoyed  in  a  fociety  where  all  the  magiftrates  are 
wife  and  juft,  and  all  the  people  are  honeft  and  kind. 

I  hope  that  I  am  honeft  and  candid.  I  have  been  at 
all  pains  to  give  the  true  fenfe  of  the  authors.  My 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  isbutfcanty,  but  I 
have  had  the  afliftance  of  friends  whenever  I  was  in 
doubt.  In  comprefling  into  one  paragraph  what  I  have 
collected  from  many,  I  have,  as  much  as  I  was  able, 
ftuck  to  the  words  of  the  author,  and  have  been  anxious 
to  give  his  precife  meaning.  I  doubt  not  but  that  I 
have  fometimes  failed,  and  will  receive  correQion  with 
deference.  I  entreat  the  reader  not  to  cxpcfl:  a  piece 
of  good  literary  compofition.  I  am  very  fenfible  that 
it  is  far  from  it — it  is  written  during  bad  health,  when  I 
am  not  at  eafe — and  I  wifhed  to  conceal  my  name — but 
my  motive  is,  without  the  fmalleft  mixture  of  another, 
to  do  fome  good  in  the  only  way  I  am  able,  and  I  think 
that  what  I  fay  will  come  with  better  grace,  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  more  confidence,  than  any  anonymous  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  thefe  I  am  now  molt  heartily  Tick.  I  throw 
myfelf  on  my  country  with  a  free  heart,  and  I  bow  with 
deference  to  its  decifion. 
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The  AITociation  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  is  fber 
Order  of  Illuminati,  founded  in  1775, by  Dr.  Adam 
\\  cilhaupt,  profeflor  of  Canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of 
Ingolftadt,  and  abolilhed  in  1786  by  the  Eleftor  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  but  revived  immediately  after,  under  another 
name,  and  in  a  different  form,  all  over  Germany.  It 
was  again  detefled,  and  fecmingly  broken  up ;  but  it 
had  by  this  time  taken  fo  deep  root  that  it  Hill  fubfilts 
without  being  detefled,  and  has  fpreadinto  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  It  took  its  firlt  rife  among  the  Free 
Mafons,  but  is  totally  different  from  Free  Mafonry.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  mere  protection  gained  by  the  fe- 
crecy  of  the  Lodges  that  gave  occafion  to  it,  but  it  arofe 
naturally  from  the  corruptions  that  had  gradually  crept 
into  that  fraternity,-  the  violence  of  the  party-fpirit  which 
pervaded  it,  and  from  the  total  uncertainty  and  dark- 
nefs  that  hangs  over  the  whole  of  that  myfterious  Affoci- 
ation.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  Free 
Mafonry  from  the  time  that  it  made  its  appearance  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  myftical  Society,  poffef- 
fing  fecrets  different  from  thofe  of  the  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  whole  name  it  affumed,  and  thus  aff  ording  en¬ 
tertainment  and  occupation  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
profeffions.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  give  a  hiflory 
of  Free  Mafonry.  This  would  lead  to  a  very  loner  dif- 
cuffion.  The  patient  induftry  of  German  erudition  has 
been  very  ferioufly  employed  on  this  fubjefl,  and  many 
performances  have  been  publifhed,  of  which  fome  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Religions 
Begebenhciten,  particularly  in  thofe  for  177 9,  1785,  and 
1786.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that 
they  cannot  be  very  inltruflive  to  the  public  ;  becaufe 
the  obligation  of  fecrecy  re fpe fling  the  important  mat- 
ters  which  are  the  very  fubjetfs  of  deflate,  prevents  the 
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author  from  giving  that  full  information  that  is  required 

from  anhiftorian;  and  the  writers  have  not,  in  general, 

been  perfons  qualified  for  the  talk.  Scanty  erudition, 

credulity,  and  enthufiafm,  appear  in  aim  oil  all  their 

writings ;  and  they  have  neither  attempted  to  remove  the 

heap  of  rubbifh  with  which  Anderfon  has  dilgraced  his 

Covjl i tut i otis  of  Free  Mafonry  (the  bafis  ol  mafonic  hii- 

tory)  nor  to  avail  themfelves  of  informations  which  hif- 

tory  really  affords  to  a  fober  enquirer.  Their  Royal 

art  mud  never  forfooth  appear  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  or 

childhood,  like  all  other  human  acquirements  ;  and 

therefore,  when  they  cannot  give  proofs  of  its  exigence 

in  a  ftate  of  manhood,  poffeffed  of  all  its  myfteriou.s 

treafures,  they  fuppofe  what  they  do  not  fee,  and  fay 

that  they  are  concealed  by  the  oath  of  fecrecy.  Of  fuch 

inftruftion  I  can  make  no  ufe,  even  if  I  were  difpofed  to 

write  a  hiftory  of  the  Fraternity.  I  fhall  content  my  fell* 

with  an  account  of  fuch  particulars  as  are  admitted  by 

all  the  mafonic  oarties,  and  which  illuliratc  or  confirm 

my  general  propofition,  making  fuch  ufe  of  the  accounts 

of  the  higher  degrees  in  my  poffelfion  as  I  can,  without 

admitting  the  profane  into  their  Lodges.  Being  under 

no  tie  of  fecrecy  with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  with-held 

by  diferetion  alone  from  patting  the  public  in  poflefiion 

of  all  their  mvftcries. 

> 
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A  CONSPIRACY,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

Schifvis  in  Free  Mafonry. 

T 

X  HERE  is  undoubtedly  a  dignity  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  architecture,  which  no  other  art  pofleffes,  and 
this,  whether  we  confider  it  in  its  rudeft  ftate,  occupied 
in  raifing  a  hut,  or  as  praCtifed  in  a  cultivated  nation, 
in  the  ereCtion  of  a  magnificent  and  ornamented  temple. 
As  the  arts  in  general  improve  in  any  nation,  this  muft 
always  maintain  its  pre-eminence ;  for  it  employs  them 
all,  and  no  man  can  be  eminent  as  an  architect  who  does 
not  polfefs  a  confiderable  knowledge  ot  almoft  every 
fcience  and  art  already  cultivated  in  his  nation.  His 
great  works  are  undertakings  of  the  molt  ferious  con¬ 
cern,  conneCt  him  with  the  public,  or  with  the  rulers  of 
the  ftate,  and  attach  to  him  the  practitioners  of  other 
arts3  who  are  wholly  occupied  in  executing  his  orders : 
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His  works  are  the  objects  of  public  attention,  and  are 
not  the  tranfient  fpeftacles  of  the  day,  but  hand  down 
to  pofterity  his  invention,  his  knowledge,  and  his  tafle. 
No  wonder  then  that  he  thinks  highly  of  his  profefiion, 
and  that  the  public  fhould  acquiefce  in  his  pretenfions, 
even  when  in  fome  degree  extravagant. 

• 

It  is  not  at  all  lurprifing,  therefore,  that  the  incor¬ 
porated  architeQs  in  all  cultivated  nations  fhould  arro¬ 
gate  to  themfelves  a  pre-eminence  over  the  fimilar  alfo- 
ciations  of  other  tradefmen.  We  find  traces  of  this  in 
the  remote!!  antiquity.  The  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia  Minor 
were  undoubtedly  an  alfociation  of  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  who  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  building  tem¬ 
ples,  ftadia,  and  theatres,  under  the  mylterious  tutelage 
of  Bacchus,  and  diltinguifhed  from  the  uninitiated  or 
profane  inhabitants  by  the  fcience  which  they  polfelfed, 
and  by  many  private  figns  and  tokens,  by  which  they 
recognized  each  other.  This  alfociation  came  into 
Ionia  from  Syria,  into  which  country  it  had  come  from 
Perfia,  along  with  that  llyle  of  architecture  that  we  call 
Grecian.  We  are  alfo  certain  that  there  was  a  fimilar 
trading  alfociation,  during  the  dark  ages,  in  Chriftian 
Europe,  which  monopolized  the  building  of  great 
churches  and  cables,  working  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of  Europe, 
and  polfelfing  many  privileges.  Circurmtances,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  difeufs,  continu¬ 
ed  this  alfociation  later  in  Britain  than  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

But  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  and  wrhy  perfons  who 
were  not  builders  by  profefiion  firft  fought  admifiion 
into  this  Fraternity.  The  firft  diftinQ;  and  unequivocal 
inftance  that  we  have  of  this  is  the  admifiion  of  Mr.  Afti- 
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mole,  the  famous  antiquary,  in  1648,  into  a  Lodge  at 
Warrington,  along  with  his  father-in-law  Colonel  Main- 
waring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  covert  of  fecrecy 
in  thofe  alfemblies  had  made  them  courted  by  the  Roy- 
alilts,  as  occalions  of  meeting.  Nay,  the  Ritual  of  the 
Maher’s  degree  feems  to  have  been  formed,  or  perhaps 
twilled  from  its  original  infiitution,  fo  as  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  founding  the  political  principles  of  the 
candidate,  and  of  the  whole  Brethren  prcfent.  For  it 
bears  fo  eafy  an  adaptation  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
to  the  overturning  of  the  venerable  conflitution  of  the 
Englilh  government  of  three  orders  by  a  mean  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  its  re-eftablilhment  by  the  efforts  of  the  loy- 
alilts,  that  this  would  hart  into  every  perfon’s  mind 
during  the  ceremonial,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  fhow,  by 
the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  the  Brethren,  how 
they  were  affeftcd.  I  recommend  this  hint  to  the  con- 
fideiation  of  the  Brethren.  I  have  met  with  many  par¬ 
ticular  faCls,  which  convince  me  that  this  ufe  had  been 
made  of  the  meetings  of  Mafons,  and  that  at  this  time 
the  Jefuits  interfered  confiderably,  inlinuating  thcm- 
felves  into  the  Lodges,  and  contributing  to  encrcafe  that 
religious  myfticifm  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  order.  This  fociety  is  well  known  to 
have  put  on  every  lhape,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  every 
mean  that  could  promote  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
order.  And  we  know  that  at  this  time  they  were  by  no 
means  without  hopes  of  re-eftablilhing  the  dominion  of 
the  Chuich  of  Rome  in  England.  Their  lervices  were 
not  fcrupled  at  by  the  diftrefled  Royalilts,  even  fuch  as 
were  Protellants,  while  they  were  highly  prized  by  the 
.Soveieign.  Wealfo  know  that  Charles  II.  was  madea 
•Mafon,  and  frequented  the  Lodges.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
that  befides  the  amufement  of  a  vacant  hour,  which  was 
always  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  plealure  in  the  meeting 
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with  His  loyal  friends,  and  in  the  occupations  of  the 
Lodge,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  their  attachment  and 
fervices.  His  brother  and  fucceffor  James  II.  was  of  a 
more  ferious  and  manly  call  of  mind,  and  had  little  plea- 
fure  in  the  frivolous  ceremonies  of  Mafonry.  He  did 
not  frequent  the  Lodges.  But,  by  this  time,  they  were 
the  refort  of  many  perfons  who  were  not  of  the  profef- 
lion,  or  members  of  the  trading  corporation.  This 
circumftance,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  denomL 
nations  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons.  A  perfon 
who  has  the  privilege  of  working  at  any  incorporated 
trade,  is  faid  to  be  a  freeman  of  that  trade.  Ohers  were 
accepted  as  Brethren,  and  admitted  to  a  kind  of  honora^ 
ry  freedom,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  other  trades  and  in¬ 
corporations,  without  having  (as  far  as  we  can  learn  for 
certain)  a  legal  title  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  exercife 

r  * 
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The  Lodges  being  in  this  manner  frequented  by  per¬ 
fons  of  various  profedions,  and  in  various  ranks  of  civil 
fociety,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  employment  iti 
thofe  meetings  related  entirely  to  the  oftenfible  prefef- 
fion  of  Mafonry.  We  have  no  authentic  information 
by  which  the  public  can  form  any  opinion  about  it.  It 
was  not  till  fome  years  after  this  period  that  the  Lodges 
made  open  profedion  of  the  cultivation  of  general  bene¬ 
volence,  and  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Fraternity  was  to 
enforce  the  exercife  of  all  the  focial  virtues.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  was  an  after  thought.  The  political 
purpofes  of  the  affociation  being  once  obtained,  the 
converfation  and  occupations  of  the  members  mull  take 
fome  particular  turn,  in  order  to  be  generally  accepta¬ 
ble.  The  edablidiment  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  un¬ 
fortunate  Brethren  did  not  take  place  till  the  very  end  of 
lad  century  ;  and  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  brought 
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about  by  the  warm  recommendations  of  fome  bcnevo- 
* 

lent  members,  who  would  naturally  enforce  it  by  ad* 
dreffes  to  their  affembled  Brethren.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
bable  origin  of  thofe  philanthropic  difcourfes  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Lodges  by  one  of  the  Brethren  as 
an  official  talk.  Brotherly  love  was  the  general  topic* 
and  this,  with  great  propriety,  when  we  confider  the  ob¬ 
ject  aimed  at  in  thofe  addreffes.  Nor  was  this  objeft 
altogether  a  novelty.  For  while  the  manners  of  fociety 
were  yet  but  rude,  Brother  Mafons,  who  were  frequent¬ 
ly  led  by  their  employment  far  from  home  and  from 
their  friends,  flood  in  need  of  fuch  helps,  and  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  fuch  an  infiitution,  which  gave  them 
introduction  and  citizenfhip  wherever  they  went,  and  a 
right  to  ihare  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  Brethren 
who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  Other  incorporated  trades 
had  fimilar  provifions  for  their  poor.  But  their  poor 
were  townfmen  and  neighbours,  well  known  to  them. 
There  was  more  perfuafion  neceffary  in  this  Fraternity, 
where  the  objects  of  our  immediate  beneficence  were 
not  of  our  acquaintance.  But  when  the  Lodges  con- 
filled  of  many  who  were  not  Mafons,  and  who  had  no 
particular  claim  to  good  offices  from  a  ftranger,  and 
their  number  might  be  great,  it  is  evident  that  ltronger 
perfualions  were  now  neceffary,  and  that  every  topic  of 
philanthropy  mufl  now  be  employed.  When  the  funds 
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became  comiderable,  the  effetts  naturally  took  the 
public  eye,  and  recommended  the  Society  to  notice  and 
refpeCt.  And  now  the  Brethren  were  induced  to  dwell 
on  the  fame  topic,  to  join  in  the  commendations  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  Society,  and  to  fay  that  univerfal  bene¬ 
ficence  was  the  great  aim  of  the  Order.  And  this  is  all 
•that  could  be  faid  in  public,  without  infringing  the  obli- 
-  gation  to  fecrecy.  The  inquifitive  are  always  prying 
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and  teazing,  and  this  is  the  only  point  on  which  a  Bro¬ 
ther  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak.  He  will  therefore  do  it  with 
a  fFe  61  ion  ate  zeal,  till  perhaps  he  has  heated  his  own  fan¬ 
cy  a  little,  and  overlooks  the  inconfiftency  of  this  uni- 
verfal  beneficence  and  philanthropy  with  the  exclufive 
and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  an  Aflociation,  which  not 
only  confines  its  benevolence  to  its  own  Members  (like 
any  other  charitable  aflociation)  but  hoards  up  in  its  bo- 
fom  ineftimable  fecrets,  whofe  natural  tendency,  they 
fay,  is  to  form  the  heart  to  this  generous  and  kind  con¬ 
duct,  and  infpire  us  with  love  to  all  mankind.  The 
profane  world  cannot  fee  the  beneficence  of  concealing 
from  public  view  a  principle  or  a  motive  which  fo  pow¬ 
erfully  induces  a  Mafon  to  be  good  and  kind.  The 
Brother  fays  that  publicity  would  rob  it  of  its  force, 
and  we  muft  take  him  at  his  word  ;  and  our  curiofity  is 
fo  much  the  more  excited  to  learn  what  are  the  fecrets 
•which  have  fo  fingular  a  quality. 

Thus  did  the  Fraternity  conduct  themfelves,  and  thus 
were  they  confidered  by  the  public,  when  it  was  carried 
over  from  England  to  the  continent;  and  here,  it  is  to 
be  particularly  remarked,  that  all  our  Brethren  abroad 
profefs  to  have  received  the  Myflcry  of  Free  Mafonry 
from  Britain.  This  is  furely  a  puzzle  in  the  hiftory  ; 
and  we  mult  leave  it  to  others  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
repeated  alfertions  in  Andcrfon’s  book  ol  Constitutions, 

That  the  Fraternity  exifted  all  over  the  world,”  and 
the  numbcrlefs  examples  which  he  adduces  of  its  exer¬ 
tions  in  other  countries  ;  nay,  with  his  repeated  afl'er- 
tions,  “  that  it  frequently  was  near  perifhing  in  Britain, 
and  that  our  Princes  were  obliged  to  fend  to  France  and 
•  other  countries,  for  leading  men,  to  reflore  it  to  its  for¬ 
mer  energy  among  us.”  AY  e  liiall  find  by  and  by  that 
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this  is  not  a  point  of  mere  hiftorical  curiofity,  but  that 
much  hinges  on  it. 


In  the  mean  time,  let  us  juft  remember,  that  the 
plain  tale  of  Brotherly  love  had  been  polillied  up  to 
proteftations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and  had  taken 
place  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Stuart,  which  was  now  totally  forgotten  in  the 
Endifti  Lodges.  The  Revolution  had  taken  place,  and 
King  James,  with  many  of  his  moll  zealous  adherents, 
had  taken  refuge  in  France. 


But  they  took  Free  Mafonry  with  them  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  it  was  immediately  received  by  the  French, 
and  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  in  a  manner  luited  to 
the  tafle  and  habits  of  that  highly  polifhed  people.  The 
Lodges  in  France  naturally  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  adherents  to  their  bani filed  King,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  their  friends  in  En¬ 
gland.  At  this  time  alfo  the  J ef nits  took  a  more  active 
hand  in  Free  Mafonry  than  ever.  They  infinuatcd 
themfelves  into  the  Englifh  Lodges,  where  they  were 
careffed  by  the  Catholics,  who  panted  after  the  re  eft  a-, 
blifhment  of  their  faith,  and  tolerated  by  the  Proteflant 
royal i (Is,  who  thought  no  concefiion  too  great  a  com- 
penfation  for  their  fervices.  At  this  time  changes  were 
made  in  home  of  the  mafonic  fymbols,  particularly  in 
the  tracing  of  the  Lodge,  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
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It  was  in  the  Lodges  held  at  St.  Germain’s  that  the 
degree  of  Clievahir  Mafon  EcoJJois  was  added  to  the 
three  symbolical  degrees  of  Englifh  Mafonry.  The 
conftitution,  as  imported,  appeared  too  coarfe  for  the 
refined  tallc  of  our  neighbours,  and  they  mufl  make 
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Mafonry  more  like  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman. 
Therefore,  the  Englifh  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow- 
craft,  and  Mafler,  were  called  fymbolical ,  and  the  whole 
Fraternity  wras  confidered  either  as  typical  of  fomething 
more  elegant,  or  as  a  preparation  for  it.  The  degrees 
afterwards  fuperadded  to  this  leave  us  in  doubt  which  of 
thefe  views  the  French  entertained  of  our  Mafonry.  But 
at  all  events,  this  rank  of  Scotch  Knight  was  called  the 
jirjl  degree  of  the  Mayon  Parfait.  There  is  a  device 
belonging  to  this  Lodge  which  deferves  notice.  A  lion, 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  efcaped  from  the  flake  to 
which  he  had  been  bound,  with  the  broken  rope  ft  ill 
about  his  neck,  is  reprefented  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,  and  occupied  with  mathematical  inflruments  which 
are  lying  near  him.  A  broken  crowrn  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  flake.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  em¬ 
blem  alludes  to  the  dethronement,  the  captivity,  the 
efcape,  and  the  afylum  of  James  II.  and  his  hopes  of  re- 
eflablifhment  by  the  help  of  the  loyal  Brethren.  This 
emblem  is  worn  as  the  gorget  of  the  Scotch  Knight.  It 
is  not  very  certain,  however  when  this  degree  was  added, 
whether  immediately  after  King  James’s  Abdication,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  fet  his  fon  on  the  Britifh 
Throne.  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  1716,  this  and  {fill 
higher  degrees  of  Mafonry  wrere  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Court  of  France.  The  refining  genius  of  the  French, 
and  their  love  of  fhow,  made  the  humble  denominations 
of  the  Englifh  Brethren  difgufling  ;  and  their  paffion  for 
military  rank,  the  only  character  that  connefled  them 
with  the  Court  of  an  abfolutc  monarch,  made  them  adapt 
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Free  Mafonry  to  the  fame  fcale  of  public  eflimation, 
and  invent  ranks  of  Mayons  Chevaliers  ornamented  with 
titles,  and  ribbands,  and  Ears.  Thefe  were  highly  re- 
lifhed  by  that  vain  people  ;  and  the  price  of  reception, 
which  was  very  high,  became  a  rich  fund,  that  was  gene- 
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rbufly  applied  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  banifhed  Britifh 
and  Irilh  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Family  who  had 
taken  refuge  among  them.  Three  new  degrees  of  Novice , 
Eleve ,  and  Chevalier ,  were  foon  added,  and  the  Par- 
fait  Mapon  had  now  (even  receptions  to  go  through,  lor 
each  of  which  a  handfome  contribution  was  made.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  the  firft  beneficent  purpofe  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  ceafed  to  exift,  the  finery  that  now  glittered  in 
all  the  Lodges  made  a  ftill  more  craving  demand  for  re¬ 
ception-money,  and  ingenuity  was  fet  to  work  to  invent 
new  baits  for  the  Parfait  Mapon.  More  degrees  of  chi¬ 
valry  were  added,  interfperfed  with  degrees  of  Philo - 
fophe ,  Pellenn ,  Clairvoyant ,  &c.  &c.  till  fome  Pari* 
fian  Lodges  had  forty-five  ranks  of  Mafonry,  having  fif¬ 
teen  orders  of  chivalry.  For  a  Knighthood,  with  a 
Ribband  and  a  Star,  was  a  bonne  kouche ,  given  at  every 
third  ftep.  For  a  long  while  thefe  degrees  of  chivalry 
proceeded  on  fomc  faint  analogies  with  fevcral  orders 
of  chivalry  which  had  been  ere  tied  in  Europe.  All  of 
thefe  had  fome  reference  to  fome  myttical  doctrines  of 
the  Chriftian  Church,  and  were,  in  fabt,  contrivances 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  fecuring  and  extending  her 
influence  on  the  laymen  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  fhe 
retained  in  her  lervice-by  thefe  play-tilings.  The 
Knights  Templars  o'f  Jerufalem,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Defert,  whole  office  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims,  and  to 
defend  the  holy  city,  afforded  very  apt  models  for  Ma- 
fonic  mimicry,  becaufe  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  always  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Ma¬ 
ny  contended  doctrines  of  the  theologians  had  alfo  their 
Chevaliers  to  defend  them. 

In  all  this  progreffive  mummery  we  fee  much  of  the 
hand  of  the  jefuits,  and  at  would  feem  that  it  wras  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  church.  But  a  thing  happened  which 
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might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  The  Lodges  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  this  kind  of  invention  ;  the  profeffed 
objc&of  many  real  Orders  of  Knighthood  was  often 
very  whimfical,  or  very  refined  and  far-fetched,  and  it 
required  all  the  fincffe  of  the  clergy  to  give  it  fome  flight 
connexion  with  religion  or  morality.  The  Mafons, 
protected  by  their  fecrecy,  ventured  to  go  farther.  The 
declamations  in  the  Lodges  by  the  Brother  orator,  muff 
naturally  refemble  the  compofitions  of  the  ancient  fo- 
phi fts,  and  confiff  of  wire-drawn  diflertations  on  the  fo- 
cial  duties,  where  every  thing  is  amplified  and  {trained  to 
hyperbole,  in  their  far-fetched  and  fanciful  explanations 
of  the  fymbols  of  Mafonry.  Thus  accuftomed  to  alle- 
§°ry,  to  fiction,  to  finefle,  and  to  a  fort  of  innocent  hy- 
pocrify,  by  which  they  cajoled  themfelves  into  a  notion 
tnat  this  child  s-play  had  at  bottom  a  fenous  and  impor¬ 
tant  meaning,  the  zealous  champions  of  Free  Mafonry 
found  no  inclination  to  check  this  inventive  fpirit  or 
circumfcribe  its  flights.  Under  the  protedion  of  Ma- 
fonic  fecrecy,  they  planned  fchemes  of  a  different  kind, 
and  inflead  of  more  Orders  of  Chivalry,  directed  againft 
the  enemies  of  their  faith,  they  formed  affociations  in 
oppofition  to  the  ridiculous  and  oppreffive  ceremonies 
and  fuperftitions  of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  a  free  communication  of 
fentiment  was  highly  refilled  and  much  indulged.  It 
was  loon  fufpected  that  fuch  ufe  was  made  of  the  covert 
of  a  Mafon  Lodge  ;  and  the  church  dreaded  the  confe- 
q uences,  and  endeavored  to  fupprefs  the  Lodges.  But 
in  vain.  And  when  it  was  found,  that  even  auricular 
confeflion,  and  the  fpiritual  threatnings  of  the  church, 
could  not  make  the  Brethren  break  their  oath  of  fecre¬ 
cy  ;  a  full  confidence  in  their  fecurity  made  thefe  free- 
thinking  Brethren  bring  forward,  with  all  the  eagernefs 
of  a  miffionary,  fuch  fentiments  as  they  were  afraid  to 
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hazard  in  ordinary  focicty.  This  was  long  fufpeCled ; 
but  the  rigours  of  the  church  only  ferved  to  knit  the 
Brethren  more  firmly  together,  and  provoked  them  to  a 
more  eager  exercile  of  their  bold  criticifms.  The  Lod¬ 
ges  became  fchools  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  and  the 
fpirit  of  converfion  or  profelytifm  grew  every  day  ftron- 
ger.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  before  this  time  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  courtiers, 
by  patronifing,  direClly  and  indireCtly,  all  fceptics  who 
were  otherwife  men  of  talents.  He  gave  the  young 
courtiers  to  underhand,  that  if  he  fhould  obtain  the 
reins  of  government,  they  fhould  be  entirely  freed  from 
the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  opprelfion  of  the 
church,  and  fhould  have  the  free  indulgence  of  their  in¬ 
clinations.  His  own  plans  were  difappointed  by  his 
death ;  but  the  Regent  Orleans  was  equally  indulgent, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  France  who 
pretended  to  knowledge  and  reflection,  who  did  not 
laugh  at  all  religion.  Amidlt  the  almoft  infinite  number 
of  publications  from  the  French  preffcs,  there  is  hardly 
a  dozen  to  be  found  whofe  author  attempts  to  vindicate 
religion  from  the  charges  of  univerfal  fuperftition  and 
falfehood.  And  it  mult  be  acknowledged  that  little  elfe 

o 

was  to  be  feen  in  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  kingdom. 
T  he  people  found  nothing  in  Chriflianity  but  a  never- 
ceafing  round  of  infignificant  and  troublefome  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  confumed  their  time,  and  furnifhed  a  fund 
lor  fupporting  a  let  of  lordly  and  oppreffive  dignitaries, 
who  declared  in  the  plaineft  manner  their  own  difbelief 
of  their  religion,  by  their  total  difregard  of  common  de¬ 
cency,  by  their  continual  refidence  at  court,  and  by  ab¬ 
solute  negleCt,  and  even  the  molt  haughty  and  oppref¬ 
five  treatment,  of  the  only  part  of  their  order  that  took 
any  concern  about  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  nation, 
namely,  the  Cures  or  parifh-priefts.  The  monks  ap- 
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peared  only  as  lazy  drones.;  but  the  pari  fir -pri  efts  in- 
ft  rubied  the  people,  vilited  the  lick,  reconciled  the  oft 
fender  and  the  offended,  and  were  the  <>reat.  mediators 
between  the  landlords  and  their  vaffals,  an  office  which 
endeared  them  more  to  the  people  than  all  the  other  cir- 
cumftancesof  their  pro feffion.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  all  the  licentious  writings  and  bitter  fatyrical  tales 
of  the  philo fophic  freethinkers,  fuch  as  Voltaire,  who 
never  fails  to  have  a  taunting  hit  at  the  clergy,  the  Cun! 
is  generally  an  amiable  perfonage,  a  charitable  man,  a 
friend  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  a  peace-maker,  and 
a  man  of  piety  and  worth.  Yet  thefe  men  were  kept  in 
a  ftate  of  the  molt  flavifh  and  cruel  fubjection  by  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  all  hopes  of  advance¬ 
ment  cut  off.  Rarely,  hardly  ever,  does  it  happen, 
that  a  Cure  becomes  a  Bifhop.  The  Abbes  ftep  into 
every  line  of  preferment.  When  fuch  procedure  is  obr 
ferved  by  a  whole  nation,  what  opinion  can  be  formed 
but  that  the  whole  is  a  vile  cheat  ?.  This  however  was 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  therefore  infidelity  was  almoft 
univerfal.  Nor  was  this  overftrained  freedom  or  licen- 
tioufnefs  confined  to  religious  opinions.  It  was  perhaps 
more  naturally  directed  to  the  reftraints  arifing  from  civil 
fubordination.  The  familiar  name  of  Brother  could  not 
but  tickle  the  fancy  of  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  when  they 
found  themfelvcs  let  check  by  jowl  with  perfons  whom 
they  cannot  approach  out  of  doors  but  with  cautious  re- 
fpett ;  and  while  thefe  men  of  rank  have  their  pride  lul¬ 
led  a  little,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  a  little  foftened  by 
t  he  Hang  of  fcntimental  declamation  on  the  topic  of  Bro¬ 
therly  love  and  Utopian  felicity,  the  others  begin  to 
fancy  the  happy  days  arrived,  and  the  light  of  philan¬ 
thropy  beaming  from  the  call  and  illuminating  the 
Lodge.  The  Garret  Pamphleteer  enjoys  his  fancied  au¬ 
thority  as  Senior  Warden,  and  conducts  with  affe&ion- 
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ate  folemnity  the  young  nobleman,  who  pants  for  the 
honor  of  Malierlhip,  and  he  praifes  the  trufty  Brother 
who  has  guarded  him  in  his  perilous  journies  round  the 
room.  What  topic  of  declamation  can  be  more  agree¬ 
able  than  the  equality  of  the  worthy  Brethren  ?  and  how 
naturally  will  the  Brother  Orator,  in  fupport  of  this  fa¬ 
vorite  topic,  Aide  into  all  the  common-place  pictures  of 
human  fociety,  freed  from  all  the  anxieties  attending 
civil  diltin&ion,  and  palling  their  days  in  happy  fimpli- 
city  and  equality.  From  this  Hate  of  the  fancy,  it  is 
hardly  a  Hep  to  defcant  on  the  propriety,  the  expedien¬ 
cy,  and  at  laft,  the  jultice  of  this  arrangement  of  civil 
fociety  ;  and  in  doing  this,  one  cannot  avoid  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  the  great  obltruftions  to  human  felicity  which  we 
fee  in  every  quarter,  proceeding  from  the  abufes  of  thofe 
diftinflions  of  rank  and  fortune  which  have  arifen  in  the 
world  :  and  as  the  mifchiefs  and  horrors  of  fuperltition 
are  topics  of  continual  declamation  to  thofe  who  wifh  to 
throw  off  the  reftraints  of  religion  ;  fo  the  oppreflion  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  the  fufferings  of  talents  and 
worth  in  inferior  ftations,  will  be  no  lefs  greedily  Alien¬ 
ed  to  by  all  whofe  notions  of  morality  are  not  very  pure, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  enjoyments  of  the 
wealthy  without  the  trouble  of  labouring  for  them. 
Free  Mafonry  may  be  affirmed  to  have  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  folter  fuch  levelling  willies  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  great  liberties  are  taken  with  thofe  fub- 
jefts  in  the  Lodges,  efpecially  in  countries  where  the 
diltin&ions  ol  rank  and  fortune  are  ftrongly  exprelfed 
and  noticed. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  probability  that  the  Ma- 
fon  Lodges  wercthe  feminaries  of  thefe  libertine  inflruc- 
■  tions.  We  have  diftinft  proof  of  it,  even  in  fome  of  the 
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French  degrees.  In  the  degree  called  the  Chevalkr  de 

M  '  Soleil,  the  whole  in  ft  ruction  is  aimed  againft  the  eRa- 

blilhed  religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  profeffed  object 
is  the  emancipation  from  error,  and  the  difeovery  of 
truth.  The  infeription  in  the  caR  is  Sagejfe,  that  in  the 
not  tn  is  Libertc ,  that  in  the  fouth  is  Fermete ,  and  in  the 
weR  it  is  Caution;  terms  which  are  very  fignificant. 
The  Trc%  Venerable  is  Adam  ;  the  Senior  Warden  is 
1  ruth,  and  ail  the  Brethren  are  Children  of  Truth. 
The  pioceis  of  reception  is  very  well  contrived:  the 
whole  i  ltual  is  decent  and  circum fpecl,  and  nothing  oc¬ 
curs  which  can  alarm  the  moR  timid.  Brother  Truth 
is  afked,  What  is  the  hour  ?  He  informs  Father  Adam, 
that  among  men  it  is  the  hour  of  darknefs,  but  that  it  is 
mid-day  in  the  Lodge.  The  candidate  is  afked,  Why 
he  has  knocked  at  the  door,  and  what  is  become  of  the 
eight  companions  (he  is  one  of  the  Elm)  ?  He  fays, 
that  the  world  is  in  darknefs,  and  his  companions  and  he 
have  lofl  each  other  ;  that  Hcfperus,  the  liar  of  Europe, 
is  obfeured  by  clouds  ofincenfe,  offered  up  by  fuperfli- 
iion  to  defpots,  who  have  made  themfelves  gods,  and 
have  retired  into  the  inmoR  recedes  of  their  palaces,  that 
they  may  not  be  recogniied  to  be  men,  while  their  prieRs 
are  deceiving  the  people,  and  caufing  them  to  worfliip 
thefe  divinities.  This  and  many  fimilar  fentiments  are 
evident  allufions  to  the  pernicious  do&rine  of  the  book 
called  Onginc  die  Defpotifme  Oriental ,  where  the  religion 
of  all  countries  is  conhdered  as  a  mere  engine  of  hate  ; 
where  it  is  declared  that  reafon  is  the  only  light  which 
nature  has  given  to  man  ;  and  that  our  anxiety  about 
luturity  has  made  us  imagine  endlefs  torments  in  a  future 
world  ;  and  that  princes,  taking  advantage  of  our  weak- 
nefs,  have  taken  the  management  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  diretled  them  fo  as  to  fuit  their  own  purpofes ; 
emancipation  from  the  fear  of  death  is  declared  the 
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■greateft  of  all  deliverances  ;  queftions  are  put  to  the 
candidate,  tending  to  difcover  whether  and  how  far  he 
may  be  trailed,  and  what  facnfices  he  is  willing  to  make 
in  i'earch  after  truth. 


This  fhape  given  to  the  plailic  myfteries  of  Mafonry 
was  much  relifhcd,  and  in  a  very  ihort  time  this  new 
path  was  completely  explored,  and  a  new  feries  of  de¬ 
grees  was  added  to  the  lilt,  viz.  the  Novice ,  and  the  Eld 
de  la  Verite ,  and  the  Sublime  Philofuphc .  In  the  pro- 
grefs  through  thefe  degrees,  the  Brethren  muft  forget 
that  they  have  formerly  been  Chevaliers  de  V Orient , 
Chevaliers  de  V  Aigle,  when  the  fymbols  were  all  ex¬ 
plained  as  typical  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  by  the  gofpel.  Indeed  they  are  taught  to  clafs  this 
among  the  other  clouds  which  have  been  diipelled  by 
the  fun  of  reafon.  Even  in  the  Chevalerie  de  /’  Aiglc 
there  is  a  two-fold  explanation  given  of  the  fymbols,  by 
which  a  lively  imagination  may  conceive  the  whole  hil- 
tory  and  peculiar  doftrines  of  the  New  Teftamcnt,  as 
being  typical  of  the  final  triumph  of  rcafou  and  philofo- 
phy  over  error.  And  perhaps  this  degree  is  the  very 
fir  ft  ftep  in  the  plan  of  I  l  l  u  m  x  n  a  t  i  o  h. 


We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  was.  carried  to  extre¬ 
mity  at  once.  But  it  is  certain,  that  before  1743  it  had 
become  univerfal,  and  that  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
had  become  the  places  for  making  profelytes  to  every 
11  range  and  obnoxious  do&rine.  Theurgy ,  Cofmogony , 
Cabala ,  and  many  whimlical  and  myftical  dodrines 
which  have  been  grafted  on. the  dillingui  filing  tenets  and 
the  pure  morality  of  the  Jews  and  Chriltians,  were  fub 
jeds  of  frequent  difeuffion  in  the  Lodges.  The  celebra 
ted  Chevalier  Ram  fay  was  a  zealous  apoftle  in  this  mif 
lion,  Affectionately  attached  to  the  family  of  Stuart, 
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and  to  his  native  country,  he  had  co-operated  heartily 
with  thole  who  endeavoured  to  employ  Mafonry  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Pretender,  and,  availing  himfelf  of  the 
pre-eminence  given  (at  Arif  perhaps  as  a  courtly  com¬ 
pliment)  to  Scotch  Mafonry,  he  laboured  to  fliew  that 
•  it  exilted,  and  indeed  arofe,  during  the  Crufades,  and 
that  there  really  was  either  an  order  of  chivalry  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  rebuild  the  Chriftian  churches  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  Saracens ;  or  that  a  fraternity  of  Scotch  Ma- 
fons  were  thus  employed  in  the  eaft,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  j’erufalem.  He  found 
fome  fads  which  were  thought  fufficient  grounds  for 
fuch  an  opinion,  fuch  as  the  building  of  the  college  of 
thefe  Knights  in  London,  called  the  Temple,  which  was 
actually  done  by  the  public  Fraternity  of  Mafons  who 
had  been  in  the  holy  wars.  It  is  chiefly  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  that  rage  for  Mafonic  chivalry  which 
diflinguifhes  the  French  Free  Mafonry.  Ramfay’s  An¬ 
gular  religious  opinions  are  well  known,  and  his  no  lefs 
lingular  enthufiafm.  His  eminent  learning,  his  elegant 
talents,  his  amiable  charader,  and  particularly  his  efti- 
mation  at  court,  gave  great  influence  to  every  thing  he 
faid  on  a  lubjctl  which  was  merely  a  matter  of  fafhion 
and  amufement.  Whoever  has  attended  much  to  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  knows  the  eagernefs  with  which  men  propa¬ 
gate  all  Angular  opinions,  and  the  delight  which  attends 
their  favorable  reception.  None  are  more  zealous  than 
the  apoflles  of  infidelity  and  atheifm.  It  is  in  human 
nature  to  catch  with  greedinefs  any  opportunity  of  doing 
what  lies  under  general  reflraint.  And  if  our  apprehen- 
Aons  arc  not  completely  quieted,  in  a  cafe  where  our 
wifhes  lead  us  ftrongly  to  fome  favorite  but  hazardous 
objed,  we  are  confcious  of  a  kind  of  felf-bullying. 
This  naturally  gets  into  our  difeourfe,  and  in  our  eager¬ 
nefs  to  get  the  encouragement  of  joint  adventurers,  we 
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enforce  our  tenets  with  an  energy,  and  even  a  violence, 
that  is  very  inconfiftent  with  the  fubjeft  in  hand.  If  I 
am  an  Atheift,  and  my  neighbour  a  Theift,  there  is  furely 
nothing  that  fhould  make  me  violent  in  my  endeavors  to 
rid  him  of  his  error.  Yet  how  violent  were  the  people 

of  this  party  in  France. 

#  .  .,  , 

Thefe  fafts  and  obfervations  fully  account  for  the 
zeal  with  which  all  this  patch-work  addition  to  the  Am¬ 
ple  Free  Mafonry  of  England  was  profecuted  in  France. 
It  furprifes  us,  Britons,  who  are  accuftomed  to  confi- 
der  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  amufement  for  young  men, 
who  are  glad  of  any  pretext  for  indulging  in  convivia¬ 
lity.  We  generally  confider  a  man  advanced  in  life  with 
lefs  refpeft,  if  he  lhows  any  ferious  attachment  to  fuch 
things.  But  in  France,  the  civil  and  religious  reftraints 
on  converfation  made  thefe  fccrct  affcrnblies  very  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and  they  were  much  frequented  by  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  there  found  an  opportunity  of  exprcfTing  in 
fafety  their  diffatisfa&ion  with  thofe  reftraints,  and  with 
that  inferiority  of  rank  and  condition  to  which  they  were 
fubje&ed,  and  which  appeared  to  themfelves  fo  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  own  talents  and  merits.  The  Avocats  dc 
Parlement ,  the  unbeneficed  Abbes,  die  young  men  of 
no  fortune,  and  the  foi-difant  philofophers,  formed  a 
numerous  band,  frequented  the  Lodges,  and  there  dif- 
cufled  every  topic  of  religion  and  politics.  Specimens 
of  this  occupation  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Difcourfes  delivered  by  the  Frerc  Orateur.  I 
once  had  in  my  pofteilion  two  volumes  of  thefe  difcour¬ 
fes,  which  I  now  regret  that  I  left  in  a  Lodge  on  the 
continent,  when  my  relifh  for  Free  Mafonry  hadforfa- 
ken  me.  One  of  thefe  is  adifeourfe  by  Brother  Robi- 

J 

net,  delivered  in  the  Loge  des  Chevaliers  Eien/aifants  dc 
la  Sainte  Cite  at  Lyons:  at  a  vditation  by  the  Grand 
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Matter  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Orleans  and  E* 
gahte.  In  this  difeourfe  we  have  the  germ  and  fubftance 
of  his  noted  work,  the  Syjleme  de  la  Nature ,  on  V Homme 
moral  et  phyjique.  In  another  difeourfe,  delivered  by 
Brother  Condorcet  in  the  Loge  des  Philalethes  at  Straf- 
bourg,  we  have  the  outlines  of  his  pofthumous  work, 
Le  1  )  ogres  de  l  EJpmt  humain  ;  and  in  another,  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mirabeau  in  the  Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfai- 
Jants  at  Paris,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  the  levelling  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  cofmopolitihn,*  which  he  thundered  from 
the  tribunes  of  the  National  Affembly.  But  the  moil 
remarkable  performances  of  this  kind  are,  the  Archives 
My/lico-Her?netiques,dLnd  the  Des  Err  ears ,  et  de  la  Veritc . 
The  firtt  is  confidered  as  an  account  hiftorical  and  dog¬ 
matical,  of  the  procedure  and  fyftem  of  the  Loge  des 
Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at  Lyons.  This  was  the  mod 
zealous  and  fyftematical  of  all  the  cofmopolitical  Lod¬ 
ges  in  France.  It  worked  long  under  the  patronage  of 
its  Grand  Matter  the  Due  de  Chartres ,  afterwards  Or - 
leans ,  and  at  laft  Ph.  E gahte .  It  fent  out  many  affili¬ 
ated  Lodges,  which  were  erefied  in  various  parts  of  the 
French  dominions.  The  daughter  Lodges  at  Paris, 
Strafbourg,  Lille,  Thouloufe,  took  the  additional  title 
of  Philalethes.  rl  here  arofe  fome  fchifms,  as  maybe 
expefted,  in  an  Attociation  where  every  man  is  encou¬ 
raged  to  broach  and  to  propagate  any  the  moft  Angular 
opinion.  Thefe  fchifms  were  continued  with  fome  heat, 
but  were  in  a  great  meafure  repaired  in  Lodges  which 
took  the  name  of  Amis  reunis  de  la  Verite.  One  of  this 
denomination  at  Paris  became  very  eminent.  The  mother 
Lodge  at  Lyons  extended  its  correfpondence  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  fent  conttitutions 


*  Citizcnfliip  of  the  World,  from  the  Creek  words  Cofmos p 
world,  and  PoIis3  a  citv. 
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or  fyftems,  by  which  the  Lodges  conducted  their  ope¬ 
rations. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  heps  by  which  this 
Lodge  acquired  fuch  an  afcendency  ;  but  I  fee,  that  in 
1769  and  1770,  all  the  refined  or  philofoplucal  Lodges 

%  9 

in  Alface  and  Lorraine  united,  and  in  a  convention  at 
Lyons,  formally  put  themfelves  under  the  patronage  of 
this  Lodge,  cultivated  a  continual  correfpondence,  and 
confidered  themfelves  as  profehing  one  Mafonic.  Faith, 
fufficiently  diftinguifhahle  from  that  of  other  Lodges. 
What  this  was  we  do  not  very  dihinftly  know.  We 
can  only  infer  it  from  fome  hihorical  circumflanccs. 
One  of  its  favorite  daughters,  the  Lodge  Theod'or  von 
der  guten  Rath ,  at  Munich,  became  fo  remarkable  for 
difeourfes  dangerous  to  church  and  hate,  that  the  Ejec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria,  after  repeated  admonitions  during  a 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  years,  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  it  in 
1786.  Another  of  its  fuffragan  Lodges  at  Regenfburgh 
became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  hate,  and  occafi- 
oned  feveral  commotions  and  infurreftions.  Another, 
at  Paris,  gradually  refined  into  the  jacobin  club — And 
in  the  year  1791,  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and  Lorraine, 
with  thofe  of  Spire  and  Worms,  invited  Cuhine  into 
Germany,  and  delivered  Mentz  into  his  hands. 

.  t  <  -  4 

When  we  reheft  on  thefe  hihorical  facts,  we  get  fomr 

7  o 

key  to  the  better  underhanding  of  the  two  performances 
which  I  mentioned  as  deferiptive  of  the  opinions  and 
occupations  of  this  feft  of  Free  Mafons.  The  Ar¬ 
chives  Myjlico-Hermetiqucs  exhibit  a  very  hrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  Myfticifm,  Theofophy,  Cabalihic  whim,  real 
Science,  Fanaticifm,  and  Freethinking,  both  in  religion 
and  politics.  They  muh  not  be  confidered  as  an  account 
of  any  fettled  fyftcm,  but  rather  as  annals  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Lodge,  and  abftrafts  of  the  ftrange 
doflrines  which  made  their  fucceffive  appearance  in 
the  Lodge.  But  if  an  intelligent  and  cautious  reader 
examine  them  attentively,  he  will  fee,  that  the  book  is 
the  work  ol  one  hand,  and  that  all  the  wonders  and 
oddities  aie  caricatured,  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  general 
attention,  while  they  alfo  are  twilled  a  little,  fo  that  in 
one  way  or  another  they  accord  with  a  general  fpirit  of 
licentioufnefs  in  morals,  religion,  and  politics.  Al¬ 
though  every  thing  is  expreffed  decently,  and  with  fome 
caution  and  moderation,  atheifm,  materialjfm,  and  dif- 
content  with  civil  fubordination,  pervade  the  whole.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  art.  By  keeping  the  ridicule  and  the 
danger  ol  luperttition  and  ignorance  continually  in  view, 
the  mind  is  captivated  by  the  relief  which  free  enquiry  and 
communication  of  fentiment  feems  to  fecure,  and  we  are 
put  off  our  guard  againlt  the  rifle  of  delufion,  to  which 
we  are  expoled  when  our  judgment  is  warped  by  our 
palhons. 

The  other  book,  “  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verite,”  came 
from  the  fame  fchool,  and  is  a  fort  of  holy  feripture,  or 

at  Icafl  a  I  almud  among  the  Free  Malons  of  France. 
It  is  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  and  is  indeed  a  myf- 

tcry  to  any  other  reader.  But  as  it  was  intended  for 
fpreading  the  favorite  opinions  of  fome  enthuliaftic 
Brethren,  every  thing  is  laid  that  docs  notdireHly  betray 
the  fecrets  of  the  Order.  It  contains  a  fyllem  of  The- 
ofophy  that  has  often  appeared  in  the  writings  of  philo- 
lophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  “  All  the 
intelligence  and  moral  fentiment  that  appears  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  either  direclly,  as  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  rndirebt- 
ly,  as  an  inference  from  the  marks  of  clelign  that  w7e  fee 
around  us,  fome  of  wrhich  fhow  us  that  men  have  abted, 
and  many  more  that  fume  other  intelligence  has  acled5 
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(ye  confidered  as  parts  or  portions  of  a  general  mafs  of 
intelligence  which  exifts  in  the  univerfe,  in  the  fame 

D  J 

manner  as  matter  exifts  in  it.  This  intelligence  has  an 
infcrutable  connexion  with  the  material  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  perhaps  refembling  the  connexion,  equally  un- 
fearchable,  that  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  body  of 
man  ;  and  it  may  be  conlidered  as  the  Soul  of  the  World . 
It  is  this  fubftance,  the  natural  object  of  wonder  and  ref- 
peft,  that  men  have  called  God,  and  have  made  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  religious  woriliip.  In  doing  fo  they  have  fallen 
into  grofs  miftakes,  and  have  created  for  themfelvcs 
numberlefs  unfounded  hopes  and  fears,  which  have  been 
the  fource  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  the  moft  de¬ 
finitive  plagues  that  have  ever  afflicted  the  human  race. 
The  Soul  of  Man  is  feparated  from  the  general  mafs  of 
intelligence  by  fome  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which 
we  fhall  never  underftand,  juft  as  water  is  raifed  from 
the  ground  by  evaporation,  or  taken  up  by  the  root  of 
a  plant.  And  as  the  water,  after  an  unfearchable  train 
of  changes,  in  which  it  fometimes  makes  part  of  a 
flower,  fometimes  part  of  an  animal,  &c.  is  at  laft 
reunited,  in  its  original  form,  to  the  great  mafs  of  wa¬ 
ters,  ready  to  run  over  the  fame  circle  again  ;  fo  the 
Soul  of  Man,  after  performing  its  office,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  all  that  train  of  intclle&ual  phenomena  that  we  call 
human  life,  is  at  laft  fwallowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of 
intelligence.”  The  author  then  breaks  out 

“  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  ftrepitumque  Acherontis  avari.” 

For  he  has  now  got  to  his  afylum.  This  deity  of  his 
may  be  the  objet  of  wonder,  like  every  thing  great  and 
incomprchcnfible,  but  not  of  worfhip3  as  the  moral 
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Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  hopes  are  at  an  end* 
Arhich  reft  on  our  notions  of  the  immortality  and  indivi¬ 
duality  of  the  human  foul,  and  on  the  encouragement 
\sliich  leligion  holds  forth  to  believe,  that  improvement 
of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  by  the  exercife  of 
wifdom  and  of  virtuous  difpoiitions,  is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  all  that  can  give  delight  to  the 
rational  and  well-difpofed  mind.  No  relation  now  fub- 
fifts  between  man  and  Deity  that  can*  warm  the  heart* 
But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  fome  natural  propenfity  in  the 
human  mind,  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  panted 
after  fome  connection  with  Deity,  the  author  ftnves  to 
avail  himfelf  of  fome  cold  principles  of  fymmetry  in  the 
w  orks  of  nature,  fome  lll-fupported  notions  of  propri¬ 
ety,  and  other  fuch  confederations,  to  make  this  anima 
Tiiundi  an  obje6t  of  love  and  refpeft.  This  is  done  in 
greater  detail  in  another  work,  Tableau  des  rapports  en- 
tre  V Homme,  Dieu ,  etVUnivtrs ,  which  is  undoubtedly 
by  the  fame  hand.  But  the  intelligent  reader  will  rea¬ 
dily  fee,  that  fuch  incongruous  things  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  that  we  can  expeft  nothing  here  but  fophiftry. 
The  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider 
man  as  related  to  man,  and  to  trace  out  the  path  to  hap- 
pincfs  in  this  life.  Here  we  have  the  fame  overftrained 
morality  as  in  the  other  work,  the  fame  univerfal  bene¬ 
volence,  the  fame  lamentations  over  the  miferable  ftate 
of  mankind,  refulting  from  the  oppreftion  of  the  power-, 
fuH  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  combined 
againft  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  have  fucceeded, 
by  debafing  their  minds,  fo  that  they  have  become  wil¬ 
ling  flaves.  This  could  hot  have  been  brought  about 
without  the  aftiftanceof  fuperftition.  But  the  princes 
of  this  world  enlifted  into  their  fervice  the  priefts,  who 
exerted  thcmfelves  in  darkening  the  underftandings  of 
men?  and  filled  their  minds  yyith  religious  terrors.  The 
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altar  became  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and  men 
were  held  in  complete  fubjeaion.  Nothing  can  recover 
them  from  this  abje&  ftate  but  knowledge.  While  this 
difpels  their  fears,  it  will  all'o  ihow  them  their  rights, 
and  the  way  to  attain  them. 

It  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  this  fyf- 
tem  of  opinions  (if  fuch  an  inconliltent  mafs  ofafiertions 
can  be  called  a  fyffem)  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  a 
performance  of  Toland’s,  publilhed  in  1720,  called 
Pantheijlicon ,  feu  Celebratio  Sodalitii  Socratici.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  principles  of  a  Fraternity  which  he 
calls  Socratica,  and  the  Brothers  Pantheiftae.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  hold  a  Lodge,  and  the  author  gives  a  ritual 
of  the  procedure  in  this  Lodge  ;  the  ceremonies  of  open¬ 
ing  and  {hutting  of  the  Lodge,  the  admiflion  of  Mem¬ 
bers  into  its  different  degrees,  &c.  Reafon  is  the  Sun 
that  illuminates  the  whole,  and  Liberty  and  Equality 
are  the  objects  of  their  occupations. 

We  (hall  fee  afterwards  that  thisbook  was  fondly  pufh- 
ed  into  Germany,  tranflated,  commented,  and  mifre- 
prefented,  fo  as  to  take  off  the  attention  from  the  real 
fpirit  of  the  book,  which  is  intentionally  wrapped  up  in 
cabala  and  enigma.  Mirabeau  was  at  much  pains  to 
procure  it  notice  ;  and  it  muff  therefore  be  conftdered 
as  a  treafure  of  the  cofmo-political  opinions  of  the  Affb- 
ciation  of  Chevaliers  BienfaifantS ,  Philalethes,  and  Anus 
Reunis ,  who  were  called  the  improved  Lodges,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  D.  dc  Chartres — of  thefe  there  were  266 
in  1784.  This  will  be  found  a  very  important  remark. 
Letitalfo  be  recollected  afterwards,  that  this  Lodge  of 
Lyons  fent  a  deputy  to  a  grand  Convention  in  Germa¬ 
ny  in  1772,  viz.  Mr.  Wtllermooz,  an4  that  thcbulinels 
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was  thought  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  remained  there 
two  years. 

<  « 

K 

The  book  Des  Err  curs  etch  la  Verite,  mu  ft  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  claflical  b.ook  of  thefe  opinions.  We 
know  that  it  originated  in  the  Loge  des  Chev.  Bienjaijants 
at  Lyons.  We  know  that  this  Lodge  hood  as  it  were 
at  the  head  ot  french  Free  Mafonry,  and  that  the  ficti¬ 
tious  Order  of  Mafonic  Knights  Templars  was  formed 
in  tais  Lodge,  and  was  com'idered  as  the  model  of  all 
the  reft  of  this  mimic  chivalry.  They  proceeded  fo  far 
m  tins  mummery,  as  even  to  have  the  clerical  tonfure. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  fon,  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria, 
and  fome  other  German  Princes,  did  not  fcruple  at  this 
mummery  in  their  own  perfons.  In  all  the  Lodges  of 
reception,  the  Brother  Orator  never  failed  to  declaim 
on  the  topics  of  fuperflition,  blind  to  the  exhibition  he 
•was  then  making,  or  indifferent  as  to  the  vile  hypocrify 
cl  it.  We  have,  .in  the  lifts  of  Orators  and  Office¬ 
bearers,  many  names  of  perfons,  who  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  lalt  of  proclaiming  their  fentiments  in  pub- 

s  was  of  the  Lodge  of  Philalcthes 
at  Paris,  and  alfo  at  Lyons.  Lcquinio,  author  of  the 
inoft  piofligaie  book  that  ever  dilgraced  a  prefs,  the 
Prcjuges  vaincus  par  la  Raifon ,  was  warden  ih  the 
Lodge  Compacle  Socialc.  Defprernenil,  Badly,  Fan- 
diet,  Maury,  Mounier,  were  of  the  lame  iyltcm,  though 
in  different  Lodges,  A  hey  were  called  Martinills,  .from 

a  St.  Martin,  who  formed  a  fchifm  in  the  fvltem  of  the 
Chevaliers  hicnjaijants ,  ot  which  we  have  not  any  verv 

prccife  account.  Mcrcier  gives  fome  account  of  it  in 
lus  Tableau  de  Paris,  and  in  his  Annee  1888.  The 
breach  alarmed  the  Brethren,  and  occalioned  great  heats. 
But  it  was  healed,  and  the  Fraternity  took  1  he  name  of 
Mi/a  du  Renisy which  is  an  anagram  of  des  Amis  Reunis, 
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rThe  Bifhop  of  Autun,  the  man  fo  bepralfed  as  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  friend  of  mankind 
and  of  good  order,  was  Senior  Warden  of  another  Lodge 
at  Paris,  eftablifhcd  in  1786  (I  think  chiefly  by  Or¬ 
leans  and  himfelf)  which  afterwards  became  the  Jacobin 
Club.  I11  fhort,  we  may  aflert  with  confidence,  that 
the  Mafon  Lodges  in  France  were  the  hot-beds,  where 
the  feeds  were  foon,  and  tenderly  reared,  of  all  the  per¬ 
nicious  do&rines  which  foon  after  choaked  every  moral 
.or  religious  cultivation,  and  have  made  the  Society 
worfe  than  a  wafte,  have  made  it  a  noifome  rnarfli  of  hu¬ 
man  corruption,  filled  with  every  rank  and  poifonous 
weed. 

t  ,  j  » 

Thefe  Lodges  w7ere  frequented  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  every  profefhon.  The  idle  and  the  frivo¬ 
lous  found  amufement,  and  glittering  things  to  tickle 
their  fatiated  fancies.  There  they  became  the  dupes  of 
the  declamations  of  the  crafty  and  licentious  Abbes,  and 
writers  of  every  denomination.  Mutual  encouragement 
bn  the  indulgence  of  hazardous  thoughts  and  opinions 
which  flatter  our  wi flics  or  propenfities  is  a  lure  which 
few  minds  can  refift.  I  believe  that  mod  men  have  felt 
this  in  fome  period  of  their  lives.  I  can  find  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  the  company  that  I  have  fome- 
'  times  feen  in  a  Mafon  Lodge.  The  Lodge  dc  la  Par - 
faite  Intelligence  at  Liege,  contained,  in  December  1770, 
the  Prince  Bifhop,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Chapter, 
and  all  the  Office-bearers  were  dignitaries  of  the  church ; 
yet  a  difeourfe  given  by  the  Brother  Orator  was  as  poig¬ 
nant  a  fa  tire  on  fuperdition  and  credulity,  as  if  it  had 
been  written  by  Voltaire.  It  was  under  the  aufpices  of 
this  Lodge  that  the  collection  of  di (collides,  which  I 
mentioned  above,  was  publifhed,  and  there  is  no  fault 
found  with  Brother  Robinct,  uur  Brother  Condorcet. 
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Indeed  the  Trefonciers  of  Liege  were  proverbial  even 

in  Brabant,  for  their  Epicurifm  in  the  molt  extenfive 
fenfe  of  the  word. 

. 

•*  * 

Thus  was  corruption  fpread  over  the  kingdom  under 
the  rnafk  of  moral  indru&ion.  For  thefe  difeourfes  were 
full  of  the  mod  refined  and  drained  morality,  and  fiorid 
paintings  of  Utopian  felicity,  in  a  date  where  all  are 
Brothers  and  citizens  of  the  world.  But  alas  !  thefe 
wire-drawn  principles  feem  to  have  had  little  induence 
on  the  hearts,  c\en  of  tnofe  who  could  bed  difplay  their 
beauties.  Read  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  and  fome  of 
his  grave  performances  in  profe— What  man  is  there 
who  feems  better  to  know  his  Mader’s  will  ?  No  man 
cxprefles  with  more  propriety,  with  more  exaftnefs,  the 
feelings  of  a  good  mind.  No  man  feems.  more  fenfible 
of  the  immutable  obligation  of  judice  and  of  truth.  Yet 
this  man,  in  his  tranfaftions  with  his  book-fellers,  with 
the  very  men  to  whom  he  was  immediately  indebted  for 
bis  affluence  and  his  fame,  was  repeatedly,  nay,  incef- 
fantly,  guilty  of  the  meaned,  the  viled  tricks.  When  he 
fold  a  work  for  an  enormous  price  to  one  book-feller 
(even  to  Cramer,  whom  he  really  refpefted)  he  took  care 
that  a  furreptitious  edition  fhould  appear  in  Holland,  al- 
mod  at  the  fame  moment.  Proof-fheets  have  been  tra¬ 
ced  from  Ferney  to  Amdcrdam.  When  a  friend  of 
Cramer’s  expodulated  with  Voltaire  on  the  injudice  of 
this  conduft,  he  laid,  grinning,  Oh  le  bon  Cramer — eh 
bicn — il  na  que  d'etre  du  parti — he  may  take  a  diare — 
he  will  not  give  me  a  livre  the  lefs  for  the  fird  piece  I 
offer  him.  Where  fliall  we  fee  more  tendernefs,  more 
honor,  more  love  of  every  thing  that  is  good  and  fair, 
than  in  Diderot’s  Pcre  dc  Camille. — Yet  this  man  did 
not  fcruplc  to  fell  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffiaan  immenfe 
library,  which  lie  did  notpoflels,  for  an  enormous  price, 
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having  got  her  promife  that  it  fhould  remain  in  his  p of¬ 
fer!]  on  in  Paris  during  his  life.  When  her  ambafiadof 
wanted  to  fee  it,  after  a  year  or  two’s  payments,  and  the 
vifitation  could  be  no  longer  ftavcd  off,  Diderot  was 
obliged  to  fet  off  in  a  hurry,  and  run  through  all  the 
book-fellers  (hops  in  Germany,  to  help  him  to  fill  his 
empty  fhelves.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  ap¬ 
pearances — but  the  trick  took  air,  becaufc  he  had  been 
niggardly  in  his  attention  to  the  ambaffador’s  fee  re  tar  y. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  honoring  his 
Imperial  pupil  with  a  vifit.  He  expected  adoration,  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  was  indeed  received  by  the 
Ruffian  courtiers  with  all  the  childifh  fondnefs  that  they 
feel  for  every  Parifian  mode.  But  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  him,  and  as  he  did  not  like  to  lofe  money  at  play, 
they  did  not  long  court  his  company.  He  found  his 
pupil  too  clearfighted.  Ccs  philofophes ,  (aid  flie,  fo?it 
beaux ,  vus  de  loin  ;  mais  de  plus  pres ,  le  diamant  par  ait 
cryjlal .  He  had  contrived  a  poor  ftory,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  get  his  daughter  married  in  parade,  and  porti¬ 
oned  by  her  Majefty — but  it  was  feen  through,  and  he 
was  difappointed. 

When  we  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  refined  humanity 
on  thefe  two  apoflles  of  philofophical  virtue,  we  fee 
ground  for  doubting  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
trufting  entirely  to  it  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  a 
ftate,  and  we  fhould  be  on  our  guard  when  we  liften  to 
the  florid  fpeeches  of  the  Brother  Orator,  and  his  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  emancipation  from  luperftition  and 
oppreflion,  which  will  in  a  Ihort  time  be  effefluated  by 
ihe  Chevaliers  Bi.enfaifants,  the  Philakthes,  or  any  other 
fed  of  coimo -political  Brethren. 
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-  •  I  do  not  mean  by  a]]  this  to  maintain,  that  the  Mafon 
Lodges  were  the  foie  corrupters  of  the  public  mind  in 
-France. — No. — In  all  nations  that  have  made  much 
progrefs  in  cultivation,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  it  requires  all  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  magiftrates,  and  of  moral  inftrudors,  to  prevent  the 
Ipreading  of  licentious  principles  and  maxims  of  con- 
dud.  They  arife  naturally  of  themfelves,  as  weeds  in 
a  rich  foil ;  and,  like  weeds,  they  are  pernicious,  only 
becaufe  they  are,  where  they  fhould  not  be,  in  a  culti¬ 
vated  field.  Virtue  is  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
foul,  and  not  the  mere  podefflon  of  good  difpofitions  ; 
all  men  have  thefe,  and  occafionly  exhibit  them.  But 
virtue  fuppofes  exertion  ;  and,  as  the  hufbandman  muff 
be  incited  to  his  laborious  tafk  bv  fome  cogent  motive, 
fo  mud  man  be  prompted  to  that  exertion  which  is  ne- 
ccffary  on  the  part  of  every  individual  for  the  very  ex- 
idence  of  a  great  fociety  :  For  man  is  indolent,  and  he 
is  luxurious  ;  he  wifhes  for  enjoyment,  and  this  with 
little  trouble.  The  lefs  fortunate  envy  the  enjoyments 
of  others,  and  repine  at  their  own  inability  to  obtain  the 
like.  They  fee  the  idle  in  affluence.  Few,  even  of 
good  men,  have  the  candour,  nay,  I  may  call  it  the 
wifdom,  to  think  on  the  adivity  and  the  labour  which 
had  procured  thefe  comforts  to  the  rich,  or  to  their  am 
cedors ;  and  to  believe  that  they  are  idle  only  becaufe 
they  arc  wealthy,  but  would  be  adivc  if  they  were  nee^ 
dy.  Such  fpontaneous  reflcdions  cannot  be  expeded 
in  per fons  who  arc  engaged  in  unccafing  labour,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  very  moderate  fharc  (in  their  edimation  at  lead) 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  fuch  reflections  would,  in 
the  main,  be  juft,  and  furely  they  would  greatly  tend  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsful* 
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This  excellent  purpofe  may  be  greatly  forwarded  by 
a  national  eftablifnment  for  moral  inftrufiUon  and  admo¬ 
nition  ;  and  if  the  public  inftruftors  fhould  add  all  the 
motives  to  virtuous  moderation  which  are  fuggelted  by 
the  confiderations  of  genuine  religion,  every  advice 
would  have  a  tenfold  influence.  Religious  and  moral 
inflruftions  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature,  unequi¬ 
vocal  fupports  to  that  moderate  exertion  of  the  authority 
arifing  from  civil  fubordination,  which  the  moil  refined 
philanthropift  or  cofmopolite  acknowledges  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  very  exiftence  of  a  great  and  cultivated  fo- 
ciety.  I  have  never  feen  a  fcheme  of  Utopian  happinefs 
that  did  not  contain  fome  fyftem  of  education,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  any  fyftem  of  education  of  which  mo¬ 
ral  inftruClion  is  not  a  principal  part.  Such  eftablifh- 
ments  are  didates  of  nature,  and  obtrude  themfelves  on 
the  mind  of  every  perfon  who  begins  to  form  plans  of 
civil  union.  And  in  all  exifting  focieties  they  have  in¬ 
deed  been  formed,  and  are  confidered  as  the  greateft 
correftor  and  Toother  of  thofe  difeontents  that  are  una¬ 
voidable  in  the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsful  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  whofe  profeflional 
habits  lead  him  frequently  to  exert  himfclf  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  peace,  cannot  but  fee  the  advantages 
of  fuch  ftated  remembrancers  of  our  duty.  He  will 
therefore  fupport  and  cherifh  this  public  eftablifhment, 
which  fo  evidently  affifts  him  in  his  beneficent  and  im¬ 
portant  labours. 

But  all  the  evils  offociety  do  not  fpring  from  the  dif¬ 
eontents  and  the  vices  of  the  poor.  The  rich  come  in 
for  a  large  and  a  confpicuous  ftiare.  They  frequently 
abufe  their  advantages.  Pride  and  haughty  behaviour 
on  their  part  rankle  in  the  breafts5  and  ailed  the  tempers 
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of  their  inferiors,  already  fretted  hy  the  hardfhips  of  their 
own  condition.  The  rich  alfo  are  luxurious  ;  and  are 

often  needy.  Grafping  at  every  mean  of  gratification, 

they  are  inattentive  to  the  rights  of  inferiors  whom  they 
defpife,  and,  defpifing,  opprefs.  Perhaps  their  own  fu- 
penoi  ltv  has  beenacquned  by  injulhce.  Perhaps  moR 
foveneignties  have  been  acquired  by  opprelhon.  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Rulers  are  but  men  ;  as  fuch,  they  abufe  many 
of  their  greateR  bleffings.  Obferving  that  religious 
hopes  make  the  good  refigned  under  the  hardfhips  of  the 
prefent  feene,  and  that  its  terrors  frequently  reitrain  the 
bad  ;  they  avail  thcmfelves  of  thefe  obfervations,  and 
fupport  religion  as  an  engine  of  Rate,  and  a  mean  of 
their  own  fecurity.  But  they  are  not  contented  with  its 
real  advantages  ;  and  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  the 
lefentment  and  the  crimes  of  the  offended  profligate, 
than  of  the  murmurs  of  the  fuffering  worthy.  There¬ 
fore  they  encourage  fuperflition,  and  call  to  their  aid 
the  vices  of  the  prieflhood.  The  priefls  are  men  of  like 
paffions  as  other  men,  and  it  is  no  ground  of  peculiar 
olame  that  they  alfo  frequently  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  their  fituation.  They  are  encouraged  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  love  of  influence  natural  to  all  men,  and 
they  heap  terror  upon  terror,  to  fubdue  the  minds  of 
men,  and  darken  their  underflandings.  Thus,  the  moll; 
honorable  of  all  employments,  the  moral  inflruffion  of 
the  Rate,  is  degraded  to  a  vile  trade,  and  is  praflifed 
with  all  the  deceit  and  rapacity  of  any  other  trade  ;  and 
religion,  from  being  the  honor  and  the  fafeguard  of  a 
nation,  becomes  its  greatefl  difgrace  and  curie. 

When  a  nation  has  fallen  into  this  lamentable  Rate,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  reform.  Although  nothing 

O  c* 

would  fo  immediately  and  fo  completely  remove  all 
ground  of  complaint,  as  the  re-eltablifhing  private  vir- 
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tue,  this  is  of  all  others  the  lead  likely  to  be  adopted. 
The  really  worthy,  who  fee  the  mifehief  where  it  really 
is,  but  who  view  this  life  as  the  fchool  of  improvement, 
and  know  that  man  is  to  be  made  perfect  through  dif¬ 
fering,  are  the  lad  perlbns  to  complain.  The  worthlefs 
are  the  mod  difeontented,  the  mod  noify  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  lead  fcrupulous  about  the  means  of  re- 
drefs.  Not  to  improve  the  nation,  but  to  advance  them- 
felves,  they  turn  the  attention  to  the  abufes  of  power 
and  influence.  And  they  begin  their  attack  where  they 
think  the  place  mod  defencelefs,  and  where  perhaps  they 
expefl  abidance  from  a  difeontented  garrifon.  They 
attack  fuperdition,  and  are  not  at  all  folicitous  that  true 
religion  fhall  not  differ  along  with  it.  It  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  with  any  direft  intention  to  ruin  the  date,  but 
merely  to  obtain  indulgence  for  themfelves,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  wealthy.  They  expeft  to  be  lidened 
to  by  many  who  wifh  for  the  fame  indulgence  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  religious  free-thinking  is  generally  the  fird  dep 
of  anarchy  and  revolution.  For  in  a  corrupted  date, 
perfons  of  all  ranks  have  the  fame  licentious  wifhes,  and 
if  fuperditious  fear  be  really  an  ingredient  of  the  human 
mind,  it  requires  fome  Jlrugglc  to  fhake  it  od*.  No¬ 
thing  is  fo  eff’eflual  as  mutual  encouragement,  and 


therefore  all  join  againd  priedcraft  ;  even  the  rulers 
forget  their  intered,  which  fhould  lead  them  to  fupport 
it.  In  fuch  a  date,  the  pure  morality  of  true  religion 
vanifhes  from  the  fight.  There  is  commonly  no  re¬ 
mains  of  it  in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
all  goes  together. 


Perhaps  there  never  was  a  nation  where  all  thofe  co¬ 
operating  caufcs  had  acquired  greater  drength  than  in 
France.  Opprelfions  of  all  kinds  were  at  a  height. 
The  lu  xuries  of  life  were  enjoyed  exclufively  by  the 
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upper  daffies,  and  this  in  the  higheft  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  the  defires  of  the  reft  were  whetted  to  the 
utmoft.  Religion  appeared  in  its  worft  form,  and  Teem¬ 
ed  calculated  folely  for  procuring  eftablifhments  for  the 
younger  foils  of  the  infolent  and  ufclefs  nobleffe.  The 
morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity 
were  equally  corrupted.  Thoufands  of  literary  men 
were  excluded  by  their  ftation  from  all  hopes  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  more  refpeftable  offices  in  the  church. 
Thefe  vented  their  difcontents  as  far  as  there  was  fafety, 
and  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the  upper  daffies,  who 
joined  them  in  their  fatires  on  the  priefthood.  The 
clergy  oppofed  them,  it  is  true,  but  feebly,  becaufe- 

0  * 

they  could  not  fupport  their  oppofition  by  examples  of 
their  own  virtuous  behaviour,  but  were  always  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  power  of  the  church,  the  very 
objecl  of  hatred  and  difguft.  The  whole  nation  became 
infidel,  and  when  in  a  few  inftances  a  worthy  Cure  ut¬ 
tered  the  fmall  ftill  voice  of  true  religion,  it  was  not 
heard  amidft  the  general  noife  of  fatire  and  reproach. 
The  mifconduftof  adminiftration,  and  the  abufe  of  the 
public  treafures,  were  every  day  growing  more  impu¬ 
dent  and  glaring,  and  expofed  the  government  to  con¬ 
tinual  criticifm.  But  it  was  ftill  too  powerful  to  fuffer 
th  is  to  proceed  to  extremities  ;  while  therefore  infidelity 
and  loofe  fentiments  of  morality  paffed  unpunifhed,  it 
was  ftill  very  hazardous  to  publilh  any  thing  again  ft  the 
ftate.  It  was  in  this  refpeft  chiefly,  that  the  Mafon 
Lodges  contributed  to  the  diffemination  of  dangerous 
opinions,  and  they  were  employed  for  this  purpofe  all 
over  the  kingdom.  This  is  not  an  aflertion  hazarded 
merely  on  account  of  its  probability.  Abundant  proof 
will  appear  by  and  by,  that  the  molt  turbulent  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  nation  frequented  the  Lodges.  We  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  under  this  covert  they  indulged  their 
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.factious  dlfpofitions ;  nay,  we  (hall  find  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Lodges  of  France,  converted,  in  the  courie  oi  a 
very  few  weeks,  into  corresponding  political  focieties. 


But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  progreis  ot 
Free  Maibnry  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
there  it  took  a  more  ferious  turn.  Free  Malonry  was 

N 

imported  into  Germany  fomewhat  later  than  into  f  ranee. 
The  firft  German  Lodge  that  we  have  any  account  of,  is 
that  at  Cologne,  erected  in  1716,  but  very  foon  fup- 
•  preiTed.  Before  the  year  1725  there  were  many,  both 
in  Proteftant  and  Catholic  Germany.  Thole  of  Wetz- 
lar,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  Brunfwick,  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  are  the  oldelt,  and  their  priority  is  doubtful.  All 
of  them  received  their  inllitution  from  England,  and 
had  patents  from  a  mother  Lodge  in  London.  All  feem 
to  have  got  the  myltery  through  the  fame  channel,  the 
banilhed  friends  of  the  Stuart  family.  Many  of  thefe 
were  Catholics,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Auftria 
and  the  Catholic  princes. 


The  true  hofpitality,  that  is  no  where  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  than  in  the  character  of  the  Germans,  made  this 
inflitution  a  molt  agreeable  and  ufeful  pafiport  to  thefe 
gentlemen  ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  in  military  Ra¬ 
tions,  and  in  garrifon,  they  found  it  a  very  caiv  matter 
to  fet  up  Lodges  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Thefe  af¬ 
forded  a  very  agreeable  paftime  to  the  officers,  who  had 
little  to  occupy  them,  and  were  already  accultomed  to 
a  fubordinatiou  which  did  not  affect  their  vanity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  diltin£tions.  As  the  Enlign  and  the 
General  were  equally  gentlemen,  the  allegory  or  play  of 
univerfal  Brotherhood  was  neither  novel  nor  difgulting. 
Free  Malonry  was  then  of  the  fimplell  form,  confilting 
of  the  three  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow-craft,  and 
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Matter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Germans  had  been 
long  accuftomed  to  the  word,  the  fign,  and  the  gripe  of 
the  Mafons,  and  fome  other  handicraft  trades.  In  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Germany  there  was  a  diftinCtion  of  opera¬ 
tive  Mafons  into  Wort-Maurers  and  Schrift-Maurers. 
1  he  Wort-Maurers  had  no  other  proof  to  give  of  their 
having  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  build¬ 
ers,  but  the  word  and  figns  ;  the  Schrift-Maurers  had 
written  indentures  to  /hew.  There  are  extant  and  in 
force,  borough-laws,  enjoining  the  Matters  of  Mafons 
to  give  employment  to  journeymen  who  had  the  proper 
words  and  fign.  In  particular  it  appears,  that  fome  ci- 
ties  had  more  extenfive  privileges  in  this  refpefct  than 
others.  The  word  given  atWetzlar,  the  feat  of  the 
great  council  of  revitton  for  the  empire,  entitled  the  pof- 
fcffor  to  work  over  the  whole  empire.  We  may  infer 
fiom  the  procefles  and  decifions  in  fome  of  thofe  muni¬ 
cipal  courts,  that  a  matter  gave  a  word  and  token  for 
each  year’s  progrefs  of  his  apprentice.  He  gave  the 
word  of  the  incorporated  Imperial  city  or  borough  on 
which  he  depended,  and  alfo  a  word  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
by  which  all  his  own  pupils  could  recognife  each  other. 

1  his  mode  of  recognifance  was  probably  the  only  docu¬ 
ment  of  education  in  old  times,  while  writing  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  finall  part  of  the  community.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  German  empire,  a  confe¬ 
deration  of  finall  independent  dates,  we  fee  that  this 
profettion  cannot  keep  pace  wdth  the  other  mechanic  arts, 
unlefs  its  practitioners  arc  inverted  with  greater  privile¬ 
ges  than  others.  Their  great  works  exceed  the  rtrength 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  workmen 
mutt  be  brought  together  from  a  diftance.  Their  atto- 
ciatio.u  mutt  therefore  be  more  cared  for  by  the  public. 
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When  Englifh  Free  Mafonry  was  carried  into  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  hofpitably  received.  It  required  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  it  refpe&ability,  and  to  make  it  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  and  its  fecrets  and  myfteries  were 
not  fuch  novelties  as  in  France.  It  fpread  rapidly,  and 
the  fimple  topic  of  Brotherly  love  was  fufficient  for  re¬ 
commending  it  to  the  honeft  and  hofpitable  Germans* 
But  it  foon  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  German 
charafler  is  the  very  oppofite  of  frivolity.  It  tends  to 
ferioufnefs,  and  requires  ferious  occupation.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  eminent  for  their  turn  for  inveftigation  ;  and 
perhaps  they  indulge  this  to  exccfs.  We  call  them 
plodding  and  dull,  becaufe  we  have  little  relifh  for  en¬ 
quiry  for  its  own  fake.  But  this  is  furely  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  rational  nature,  and  deferves  any  name  but  lim¬ 
pidity.  At  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  fpirit  of  enquiry  requires  regulation  as  much  as  any 
propensity  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  appears  that  the 
Germans  are  not  nice  in  their  choice  of  their  objeQs  ; 
it  appears  that  Angularity ,  and  wonder,  and  difficulty  of 
refearch,  are  to  them  irrefiftible  recommendations  and 
incitements.  They  have  always  exhibited  a  ftrong  hank¬ 
ering  after  every  thing  that  is  wonderful,  or  folemn,  or 
terrible  ;  and  in  Ipite  of  the  great  progrefs  which  men 
have  made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  lalt  centuries,  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  a  progrefs  too  in  which  wc 
ffiould  be  very  unjull  if  wc  did  not  acknowledge  that 
the  Germans  have  been  generally  in  the  foremoi!  ranks, 
the  grofs  abfurdities  of  magic,  exorcifm,  witchcraft,  for- 
tune-telling,  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  univerfal  me¬ 
dicine,  have  always  had  their  zealous  partizans,  who 
have  liltencd  with  greedy  ears  to  the  nonfenle  and 
jargon  of  fanatics  and  cheats  ;  and  though  they  every 
day  law  examples  of  many  who  had  been  ruined  or  ren- 
tlcied  ridiculous  by  their  credulity,  every  new  pretender 
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to  fecrets  found  numbers  ready  to  Men  to  him,  and  to 
run  over  the  fame  courfe. 

Free  Mafonry,profeffingmyfteries,inftantly  roufedall 
tlieie  people,  and  the  Lodges  appeared  to  the  adventurers 
wno  wanted  to  profit  by  the  enthufiafm  or  the  avarice  of 
their  dupes,  the  fitted  places  in  the  world  for  the  feene 
°f  their  operations.  The  Rofycrucians  were  the  firft 
who  availed  themfelves  of  the  opportunity.  This  was 
not  the  Society  which  had  appeared  formerly  under  that 
name,  and  was  now  extinct ;  but  a  fet  of  Alchymifts,  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  and  the  univerfal 
medicine,  who,  the  better  to  inveigle  their  votaries,  had 
mixed  with  their  own  tricks  a  good  deal  of  the  abfurd 
fuperffitions  of  that  feft,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  air  of 
my  fiery  to  the  whole,  to  protraft  the  time  of  inftruQion, 
and  to  afford  more  room  for  evafions,  by  making  fo  ma- 
ny  difficult  conditions  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  grand 
work,  that  the  unfortunate  gull,  who  had  thrown  away 
Ins  time  and  his  money,  might  believe  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  his  own  incapacity  or  unfitnefs  for  being 
the  poffeff'or  of  the  grand  fecret.  Thefe  cheats  found 
it  convenient  to  make  Mafonry  one  of  their  conditions, 
and  by  a  fmall  degree  of  art,  perfuaded  their  pupils  that 
they  were  the  only  true  Mafons.  Thefe  Rofycrucian 
Lodges  were  foon  eftablifhed,  and  became  numerous, 
becaufe  their  myfteries  were  addreffed,  both  to  the  cu- 
riotity,  the  fenfuality,  and  the  avarice  of  men.  They 
became  a  very  formidable  band,  adopting  the  confiitu- 
tion  of  the  Jefuits,  dividing  the  Fraternity  into  circles, 
each  under  the  management  of  its  own  fuperior,  known 
to  the  prefident,  but  unknown  to  the  individuals  of  the 
Lodges.  Thefe  fuperiors  were  connedled  with  each 
other  in  a  way  known  only  to  themfelves,  and  the  whole 
was  under  one  General.  At  lealt  this  is  the  account 
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which  they  wifh  to  be  believed.  If  it  be  juft,  nothing 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  oftenfible  motives  of  their  occu¬ 
pations  could  have  prevented  this  combination  from 
carrying  on  fchemes  big  with  hazard  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  But  the  Rofycrucian  Lodges  have  always  been 
confidered  by  other  Free  Mafons  as  bad  Societies,  and 
as  grofs  fchifmatics.  This  did  not  hinder,  however,  their 
alchemical  and  medical  fecrets  from  being  frequently 
introduced  into  the  Lodges  of  fimple  Free  Mafonry  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  exorcifm,  or  ghoft-raifing,  magic, 
and  other  grofs  fuperflitions,  were  often  held  out  in 
their  meetings  as  attainable  myfteries,  which  would  be 
immenfe  acquifitions  to  the  Fraternity,  without  any  nc- 
ceffity  of  admitting  along  with  them  the  religious  deliri¬ 
ums  of  the  Rofycrucians. 

In  1743,  a  Baron  Hunde,  a  gentleman  of  honorable 
charaflcr  and  independent  fortune,  was  in  Paris,  and 
got  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  fome 
other  gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Pretender,  and 
learned  from  them  that  they  had  fome  wonderful  fecrets 
in  their  Lodges.  He  was  admitted,  through  the  medium 
of  that  nobleman,  and  of  a  Lord  Clifford,  and  his  Ma- 
fonic  patent  was  figned  George  (laid  to  be  the  fignature 
of  Kilmarnock).  Hunde  had  attached  himfelf  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  in  hopes  (as  he  fays  him  felt) 
of  riling  in  the  world  under  his  prote&ion.  The  migh¬ 
ty  fecret  was  this.  “  When  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  was  abolifhed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  cruelly  per- 
feeuted,  forne  worthy  perfons  efcaped,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  concealed 
themfelves  in  caves.  Thefe  perfons  pofleffed  the  true 
fecrets  of  Mafonry,  which  had  always  been  in  that  Or¬ 
der,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Knights,  during  their 
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fervices  in  the  Faff,  from  the  pilgrims  whom  they  occa^ 
lionally  protected  or  delivered.  The  Chevaliers  de  la 
Rofc-Croix  continued  to  have  the  fame  duties  as  for¬ 
merly,  though  robbed  of  their  emoluments.  In  fine, 
every  true  Mafon  is  a  Knight  Templar.”  It  is  very 
true  that  a  clever  fancy  can  accommodate  the  ritual  of 
reception  of  the  Chevalier  de  /’  Epee,  &c.  to  fomething 
like  the  inftitution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  per° 
haps  tins  explanation  of  young  Zcrobabcl’s  pilgrimage, 
and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra,  is  the 
moll  fignificant  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the 
meagre  fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry. 

When  Baron  Hunde  returned  to  Germany,  he  exhi- 
bited  to  fomc  friends  his  extenfive  powers  for  propagat¬ 
ing  this  fyftem  of  Mafonry,  and  made  a  few  Knights. 
But  he  was  not  very  aftive.  Probably  the  failure  of  the 
Pretender’s  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anccftors 
had  put  an  end  to  Hunde's  hopes  of  making  a  figure. 
In  the  meantime  Free  Mafonry  was  cultivated  with 
zeal  in  Germany,  and  many  adventurers  found  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  fupporting  particular  fchifms. 


Butin  1756,  or  1757,  a  complete  revolution  took 
place.  The  French  officers  who  were  pri foners  at 
large  in  Berlin,  undertook,  with  the  aflurance  peculiar 
to  their  nation,  to  inltruct  the  Ample  Germans  in  every 
thing  that  cmbellifhes  fociety.  They  faid,  that  the 
homefpuR  Free  Mafonry,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  was  fit  only  for  the  unpolifhed  minds  of 
the  Britilh  ;  but  that  in  France  it  had  grown  into  an 
elegant  fyllem,  fit  for  the  profeffion  of  Gentlemen. 
Nay,  they  faid,  that  the  Englifh  were  ignorant  of  true 
Mafonry,  and  poffelfed  nothing  but  the  introduction  to 
it  3  and  even  this  was  not  underftood  by  them.  When 
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the  ribbands  and  bars,  with  which  the  French  had  orna¬ 
mented  the  Order,  were  fhown  to  the  Germans,  they 
could  not  re  lift  the  enchantment.  A  Mr.  llola,  a  French 
commiffary,  brought  from  Paris  a  complete  waggon¬ 
load  of  Mafonic  ornaments,  which  were  all  diftnbuted 
before  it  had  reached  Berlin,  and  he-  was  obliged  to  or¬ 
der  another,  to  furnilh  the  Lodges  of  that  city.  It  be¬ 
came  for  a  while  a  molt  profitable  bufmefs  to  many 
French  officers 'and  commiffaries  difperfed1  over  Germa¬ 
ny,  having  nothing  elfe  to  do.  Every  body  gaped  for 
inftruclion,  and  thefe  kind  teachers  were  always  ready 
to  beflow  it.  In  half  a  year  Free  Mafonry  underwent 
a  complete  revolution  all  over  Germany,  and  (  hau¬ 
liers  multiplied  without  number.  The  Roiaic  fyllcm 
was  a  gofpel  to  the  Mafons,  and  the  poor  Britifh  fyf- 
tem  was  defpifcd.  But  the  new  Lodges  of  Berlin,  as 
they  had  been  the  teachers  of  the  whole  empire,  want¬ 
ed  alfo  to  be  the  governors,  and  infilled  on  complete 


Fubjeclion  from  all  the  others.  'Ibis  flartled  the  rice 
Mafons  at  a  dillance,  and  awaked  them  fiom  then  gol¬ 
den  dreams.  Now  began  a  flruggle  foi  dominion  and  foi 
independency.  I  his  made  the  old  Lodges  think  «.  litnc 
about  the  whole  affair.  I  he  remit  of  tins  was  a  coun¬ 
ter  revolution.  Though  no  man  could  pretend  that  lie. 
underflood  the  true  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  its  ori¬ 
gin,  its  hiftory,  or  its  real  aim,  all  law  that  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  their  hieroglyphics,  and  the  rituals  of  the  new 
degrees  imported  from  France,  were  quite  gratuitous. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  fafcfl  thing  lor  them 
was  an  appeal  to  the  birth-place  of  Mafonry.  Luv 
fent  to  London  for  inflrutlions.  There  they  learned, 
that  nothing  was  acknowledged  for  genuine  unfophiui- 
cated  Mafonry  but  the  three  degrees  ;  and  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  Lodge  of  London  alone  could,  by  her  lullrutlions, 
prevent  the  mol!  dangerous  icbifms  and  innovation.,. 
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ftru6Hort°dSp’-  thcref°re’  aPP,ied  for  patents  and  in, 

t  uthons  ]  atents  were  eafily  made  out,  and  moil 

thanTjH,  Ult  t0  the  zea!ous  brethren  ;  and  thefe  were 
than  iuUy  received  and  paid  for.  But  inUruHton  was 

the  hn  1  ^  r  matfter*  ^  ^iat  t‘me  We  *lad  nothing  but 

the  book  of  confhtutions,  drawn  up  about  r720  by 
Anderfon  and  Defaguilliers,  two  perfons  of  lutle  edu- 

more  ih  °[  "  "““S’  who  had  minted  at  little 

i  ,  ,  r  an  1 -a  Ing  3  Pretext,  not  altogether  contempti- 
’  a  convtvial  meeting.  This,  however,  was  re¬ 
ceived  w.th  refpea.  We  are  apt  to  fmile  at  grave  men’s 
bang  Jausfied  with  fuch  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare.  But  it 

7"  I  "’  merdy  bccaufe  11  Save  an  ollenfible  reafon 
or  re  i  mg  tnc  defpotifm  of  the  Lodges  of  Berlin.  Se¬ 
veral  rcfpecdable  Lodges,  particularly  that  of  Frankfort 
on  tac  Mayne,  that  of  Brunfwick,  that  of  Wetzlar,  and 

*  6  IR^)faln  Y°rk  °f  Berlin’  ref°hitely  adhered  to  the 
Enghlh  fyflem,  and  denied  themfelves  all  the  enjoyment 
of  the  I-  rench  degrees,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  fu 
premacy  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges  of  Berlin. 

About  the  year  1764  a  new  revolution  took  piac« 
An  adventurer,  who  called  himfelf  Johnfon,  and  paf- 
fed  himfelf  for  an  Enghfhman,  but  who  was  really  a 
German  or  Bohemian  named  Leucht,  faid  that  he  was 
ambaflador  from  the  Chapter  of  Knights  Templars  at 
Old  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  fent  to  teach  the  Germans 
i\haf  was  true  Mafonry.  He  pretended  to  tranfmute 
metals,  and  fome  of  the  Brethren  declared  that  they  had 
Leu  him  do  it  repeatedly.  This  reached  Baron  Hunde 
and  brought  back  all  his  former  enthufiafm.  There  is 
fomething  very  dark  in  this  part  of  the  hiflory  ;  for  jn  a 
little  Johnfon  told  his  partifans  tiiat  the  only  point  he 
had  to  inform  them  of  was,  that  Baron  Hunde  was  the 
Grand  Mailer  of  the  7th  province  of  Mafonry,  which 
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included  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  royal  domi¬ 
nions  of  Prullia.  He  fn  owed  them  a  map  of  the  M  a  Io¬ 
nic  Empire  arranged  into  provinces,  each  of  which  had 
diftinguifhing  emblems.  Thefe  are  all  taken  from  an 
old  forgotten  and  infignificant  book,  Typotii  Symbols 
Divina  ct  Humana ,  published  in  i6ot.  There  is  not 
the  lead  trace  in  this  book  either  of  Mafonry  or  Temp¬ 
lars,  and  the  emblems  are  taken  out  without  the  fmalleJt 
ground  of  feleflion.  Some  inconfiflcncy  with  th£ for¬ 
mer  magnificent  promifes  of  Johnfon  {tarried  them  at 
firlt,  but  they  acquiefced  and  fubmittecl  to  Baron  Hunde 
as  Grand  Matter  of  Germany.  Soon  after  Johnfon 
turned  out  to  be  a  cheat,  cleaned,  was  taken,  and  put 
in  prifon,  where  he  died.  Yet  this  feems  not  to  have 
ruined  the  credit  of  Baron  Hunde.  IleereGcd  Lodees. 

r  t  J 

gave  a  few  fimple  inftruttions,  all  in  the  fyftem  of  En- 
glifh  Mafonry,  and  promifed,  that  when  they  had  ap¬ 
proved  themfelves  as  good  Mafons,  lie  would  then  im¬ 
part  the  mighty  fecret.  After  two  or  three  years  of  no¬ 
viciate,  a  convention  was  held  at  Altenbcrg  ;  and  he 
told  them  that  his  whole  fecret  was,  that  every  true  Ma- 
fonwas  a  Knight  Templar.  They  were  aftonifljed,  and 
difappointed ;  for  they  expefted  in  general  that  lie  would 
teach  them  the  philofopher’s  done,  or  gholLraifing,  or 
magic.  After  much  difeontent,  falling  out,  and  dif- 
pute,  many  Lodges  united  in  this  fyltem,  made  fome- 
what  moderate  and  palatable,  under  the  name  of  the 
Strict  Disc  ip  i,i  n  ar  i  an  s,  Strickten  Obfervanz.  It 
tvcis  acceptable  to  many,  bccaule  they  mulled  that  ihey 
were  really  Knights,  properly  confccratcd,  though  with¬ 
out  temporalities  ;  and  they  fcnoully  let  themfelves 
about  forming  a  fund  which  fhould  fee  tire  the.  order  in  a 
landed  property  and  revenue,  which  would  give  them  a 
rcfpettable  civil  exiflence.  Hunde  declared  that  his 
whole  eflatc  fhould  devolve  on  the  Order.  Tut  the 
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vexations  which  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  his  falling 
in  love  with  a  lady  who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  made  him  alter  this  intention.  The  Or- 
dei  went  on,  however,  and  acquired  conliderable  cre¬ 
dit  by  the  ferious  regularity  of  their  proceedings ;  and, 
although  m  the  mean  time  a  new  apoftle  of  Myftenes,  a 
13i.  Zinzcndoi ff,  one  of  the  Strict  Obfervanz ,  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  fyitem,  which  he  laid  was  from  Sweden, 
diltinguilhed  by  fome  of  the  myftical  doftrines  of  the 
Bwedenborgh  feft,  and  though  this  fyitem  obtained  the 
•Royal  patronage,  and  a  National  Lodge  was  eftablifhed 
at  Berlin  by  patent,  ftill  the  Tempelordcn ,  or  Orden  des 
Stnclen  Obfervanz ,  continued  to  be  very  refpe&able. 
The  German  gentry  were  belter  pleafed  with  a  Grand 
Matter  of  their  own  choofing,  than  with  any  impofed  on 
them  by  authority. 


During  this  hate  of  things,  one  Stark,  a  Proteftant 
divine,  well  known  in  Germany  by  his  writings,  made 
'another  trial  of  public  faith.  One  Gugomos  (a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman,  but  who  .would  pafs  for  fon  to  a  King 
of  Cyprus)  and  one  Schro.pfer,  keeper  of  a  coffee- 
houfe  at  Nuremberg-,  drew  crowds  of  Free  Mafons 
around  them,  to  learn  ghoft-raifing,  exorcilin,  and  al- 
chymy.  Numbers  came  from  a  great  diltance  to  Weif- 
bad  to  fee  and  learn  thefe  myfteries,  and  Free  Mafonry 
was  on  the  point  of  another  revolution.  Dr.  Stark  was 
an  adept  in  all  thefe  things,  and  contended  with  Cagli- 
oltro  in  Courland  for  the  palm  of  fuperiority.  He  faw 
that  this  deception  could  not  long  Hand  its  ground. 
I  fc  therefore  came  forward,  at  a  convention  at  Braunfch- 
weig  in  1772,  and  laid  to  the  Strict  Difciplinarians  or 
Templars,  That  he  was  of  their  Order,  but  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  department,  and  was  deputed  by  the  Chapter  of 
K — m — d — t  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  Chancellor  of 
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the  Congregation,  and  had  the  name  of  Archidemides, 
Eques  ab  Aquila July  a  :  That  this  Chapter  had  the  fu- 
perintendance  of  the  Order:  That  they  alone  could 
con fe crate  the  Knights,  or  the  unknown  luperiors;  and 
that  he  was  deputed  to  indruQ.  them  in  the  real  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Order,  and  impart  its  inedimable  fecrets, 
which  could  not  be  known  to  Baron  Hunde,  as  he 
would  readily  acknowledge  when  he  fhould  converfe 
with  him.  Johnfon,  he  laid,  had  been  a  cheat,  and 
probably  a  murderer.  He  had  got  fome  knowledge 
from  papers  which  he  mull  have  dolen  from  a  miffio- 
nary,  who  had  difappeared,  and  was  probably  killed. 
Gugomos  and  Schropfer  mud  have  had  fome  (imilar  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  Schropfer  had  even  deceived  him  for  a 
time.  He  was  ready  to  execute  his  commifiion,  upon 
their  coming  under  the  ncceffary  obligations  of  fccrecy 
and  of  fubmiffion.  Hunde  (whole  name  in  the  Order 
was  the  Eques  ab  Enfe)  acquiefced  at  once,  and  propo- 
fed  a  convention,  with  full  powers  to  decide  and  accept. 
But  a  Schubart,  a  gentleman  of  charaQcr,  who  was 
treafurer  to  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  had  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  gave  him  confiderable  influence  in  the  Or¬ 
der,  drongly  difiuaded  them  from  fucli  ameafure.  The 
mod  unqualified  fubmidion  to  unknown  fuperiors,  and 
to  conditions  equally  unknown,  was  required  previous 
to  the  dualled  communication,  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  powers  which  Archidemides  had  to  treat  with  them. 
Many  meetings  were  held,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  learn  fomething  of  this  fpiritual  court,  and  of 
what  they  might  expeft  from  them.  Dr.  Stark,  Baron 
Weggcnfak,  Baron  Von  Raven,  and  fome  others  of 
his  coadjutors  in  the  Lodges  at  Koningfbcrg  in  PrufTia, 
and  at  Wifinar,  were  received  into  the  Order.  But  in 
vain — nothing  was  obtained  from  thefe  ghodly  Knights, 
but  fome  mfignificant  ceremonials  of  receptions  and 
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confecrations.  Of  this  kind  of  novelties  they  were  al¬ 
ready  heartily  lick;  and  though  they  all  panted  after 
the  expelled  wonders,  they  were  fo  much  frightened 
the  unconditional  fubmillion,  that  they  could  come 
to  no  agreement,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  Scotch  Congre¬ 
gation  or  K — m — d — t  (till  remain  with  Dr.  Stark, 
They  did,  however,  a  fcnlible  thing;  they  fent  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  Old  Aberdeen,  to  enquire  after  the  caves 
where  their  venerable  myftcries  where  known,  and  their 
tiea lines  were  hid.  i  hey  had,  as  they  thought,  me¬ 

rited  fome  more  confidence;  for  they  had  remitted  an¬ 
nual  contributions  to  thefe  unknown  fuperiors,  to  the 
amount  of  fome  thou  lands  of  rix-dollars.  But  alas, 
their  ambaffiadors  found  the  Free  Mafons  of  Old  Aber¬ 
deen  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  as  eager  to  learn  from  the 
ambah'adors  what  was  the  true  origin  and  meaning  of 
Free  Mafonry,  of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  the 
fi tuple  tale  of  Old  Hiram.  This  broke  Stark’s  credit; 
but  he.  ft  ill  in  lifted  on  the  reality  of  his  commiflion,  and 
laid  that  the  Brethren  at  Aberdeen  were  indeed  ignorant, 
but  that  he  had  never  faid  otherwife.;  their  expectations 
from  that  quarter  had  relied  on  the  feraps  purloined  by 
Tohnfon.  He  reminded  them  of  a  thing  well  known  to 
themfelves ;  that  one  of  them  had  been  lent  for  hv  a  dv- 
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ing  nobleman  to  receive  papers  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  that 
his  vifit  having  been  delayed  a  few  hours  by  an  unavoid¬ 
able  accident,  he  found  all  burnt  but  a  fragment  of  a 
capitulary  and  a  thing  in  cypher,  part  of  which  he  (Dr. 
Stark)  had  explained  to  them.  They  had  employed 
another  gentleman,  a  H.  Wachter,  to  make  firnilar  en¬ 
quiries  in  Italy,  where  Schropfer  and  others  (even 
Hundc )  had  told  them  great  fecrets  were  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Pretender’s  fecrctary  Approfi,  and  others. 
Wachter  told  them,  that  all  this  was  a  fiflion,  but  that 
he  had  lech  at  Florence  fome  Brethren  from  the  Holy 
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Land,  who  really  poffeffed  wonderful  fecrets,  which  he 
was  willing  to  impart,  on  proper  conditions.  Thefe, 
however,  they  could  not  accede  to  ;  but  they  were  cru¬ 
elly  tortured  by  feeing  Wachter,  who  had  left  Germa¬ 
ny  in  fober  circumltances,  now  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  expence.  He  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had 
got  the  fecret  of  gold-making  from  the  Afiatic  Brethren; 
but  faid  that  no  man  had  any  right  to  afk  him  how  he 

had  come  by  his  fortune.  It  was  enough  that  he  be- 

* 

baved  honorably,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  He 
broke  off  all  conneftions  with  them,  and  left  them  in 
great  diftrefs  about  their  Order,  and  panting  after  his 
fecrets,  Rijum  teneatis  amici. 


Stark,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  he  had  met  with 
from  Schubart,  left  no  done  unturned  to  hurt  him  with 
his  Brethren,  and  fucceeded,  fo  that  he  left  them  in  did 
gud.  Hunde  died  about  this  time.  A  book  appeared, 
called,  The  Stumbling  Block  and  Rock  of  Offence,  which 
betrayed  (by  their  own  confeffion)  the  whole  fecrets  of 
the  Order  of  Templars,  and  foon  made  an  end  of  it, 
as  far  as  it  went  beyond  the  (imple  Englifli  Mafonry. 


Thus  was  the  faith  of  Free  Mafons  quite  unhinged  in 
Germany.  But  the  rage  for  myderies  and  wonder  was 
not  in  the  lead  abated  ;  and  the  habits  of  thefe  fecret  af- 
femblies  were  becoming  every  day  more  craving.  Dif- 
fenfion  and  fchifm  was  multiplying  in  every  quarter  ; 
and  the  Inditution,  indead  of  being  an  incitement  to 
mutual  complaifance  and  Brotherly  love,  had  become  a 
fource  of  contention,  and  of  bitter  enmity.  Not  faus- 
fied  with  defending  the  propriety  of  its  own  Inditutions, 
each  Sydem  of  Free  Mafonry  was  bufy  in  enticing  away 
thepanifans  of  other  Syftems,  {hut  their  Lodges  againit 
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cndi  other,  and  proceeded  even  to  vilify  and  per fe cute 
the  adherents  of  every  Syftem  but  their  own. 

Thefe  animofities  arofe  chiefly  from  the  quarrels 
anout  precedency,  and  the  arrogance  (as  it  was  thought) 
of  the  patent  Lodge  of  Berlin,  in  pretending  to  have 
any  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  But 
thele  p reten lions  were  not  the  refult  of  mere  vanity. 
The  French  importers  of  the  new  degrees,  always  true 
to  the  glory  of  their  nation,  hoped  by  this  means  to  fe- 
cure  the  dependence  even  of  this  frivolous  Society;  per- 
naps  they  might  forefee  political  ufes  and  benefits  which 
might  arile  from  it.  One  thing  is  worth  notice  :  The 
French  Lodges  had  all  emanated  from  the  great  Confe¬ 
deration  under  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and, "even  if  we 
had  no  other  proof,  we  might  prefume  that  they  would 
cultivate  the  fame  principles  that  cbaraftcrifed  that  Sett. 
But  we  are  certain  that  infidelity  and  laxity  of  moral 
principles  were  prevalent  in  the  Rofaic  Lodges,  and 
that  the  obfervation  of  this  corruption  had  offended  many 
of  the  foocr  oldfafhioned  Lodges,  and  was  one  great 
caufe  of  any  check  that  was  given  to  the  brilliant  Ma- 
fonry  of  France.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  this  circum- 
flancc,  in  which  tney  all  rcfembled,  and  which  foon 
ccafcd  to  be  a  diflinftion,  becaufe  it  pervaded  the  other 
Lodges,  that  induced  me  to  expatiate  more  on  this  hif- 
tory  of  Free  Mafonry  in  Germany,  than  may  appear  to 
my  readers  to  he  adequate  to  the  importance  of  Free  ' 
Mafonry  in  the  general  fubjefl-matter  of  thefe  pages. 
But  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  nar¬ 
ration  that  I  have  not  given  it  greater  value  than  it  de¬ 
fer  vcs. 


About  this  very  time  there  was  a  great  revolution  of 
the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  fcepticifm,  infidelity. 
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■and  irrcligion,  not  only  were  prevalent  in  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fligate  of  lower  ranks,  but  began  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  prefs.  Some  circumftances,  peculiar  to 
Germany,  occahoned  thefe  declenhons  from  the  former 
acquiefcence  in  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  to  become 
more  uniform  and  remarkable  than  they  would  other  - 
wife  have  been.  The  Confefhons  of  Germany  arc  tae 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran  (which  they  call  Pro- 
teffant)  and  the  Calvinift  (which  they  call  Reformed). 
Thefe  are  profeffed  in  many  linall  contiguous  principa¬ 
lities,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  in  which  ail  the 
three  nave  not  free  cxercife.  I  lie  defire  of  making 
profelytes  is  natural  to  all  ferious  prqfelfors  of  a  rational 
faith,  and  was  frequently  cxerctfcd.  1  lie  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  are  fuppofed  by  us  to  be  particularly  zealous  ; 
and  the  Proteflants  (Lutherans -and  Calvinifts)  were 
careful  to  oppofe  them  by  every  kind  of  argument, 


among  which  thofe  of  ridicule  and  reproach  were  not 
[pared.  The  Catholics  accufed  them  of  infidelity  rc- 
fpcciing  the  fundamental  do&rines  of  Chriflianity  which 
they  profeffed  to  believe,  and  even  with  refpett  to  the 
doftrincs  of  natural  religion.  This  accufation  was  long 

1 

very  (lightly  fupported  ;  but,  of  late,  by  better  proofs. 
The  fpiritoffree  inquiry  was  the  great  boalt  ot  the  Pro- 
teftants,  and  their  only  fupport  againd  the  Catholios, 
fecuring  them  both  in  their  religious  and  civil  rights. 
It  was  therefore  fupported  by  their  governments.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  (hould  be  indulged  to  ex¬ 
cels,  or  improperly,  even  by  lerious  men,  liable  to  er¬ 
ror,  in  their  difputes  with  the  Catholics.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  conteft,  even  their  own  Confefhon  did  not 
efcape  criticifm,  and  it  was  aderted  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  which  thofe  Confeflions  exprefs  was  not  complete. 
Further  Reformations  were  propofed.  The  Scriptures, 
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the  foundation  of  our  faith,  were  examined  by  clergy, 
men  ol  very  different  capacities,  difpofuions,  and  views, 
td  by  explaining,  correfting,  allegoriGng,  and  other- 
'Vl  c  1  ^he  Bible,  men  s  minds  had  hardly  any  thin 
left  to  reft  on  as  a  doftrine  of  revealed  religion.  Thi 
encouraged  others  to  go  farther,  and  to  fay  that  revela¬ 
tion  was  a  folecifm,  as  plainly  appeared  by  the  irrecon- 
cileable  differences  among  thefe  Enlighteners  (fo  they 
"ue  called)  ol  the  public,  and  that  man  had  nothing  to 
trull  to  but  the  dictates  of  natural  reafon.  Another  fet 
of  writers,  proceeding  from  this  as  a  point  already  fet¬ 
tled,  proscribed  all  religion  whatever,  and  openly  taught 
the  doftrines  of  materialifm  and  atheifm.  Moft°of 
thefe  innovations  were  the  work  of  Proteftant  divines, 
from  the  caufes  that  J  have  mentioned.  Teller,  Semler,5 
Eberhardt,  Lefling,  Bahrdt,  Riem,  and  Shultz,  had 
the  chief  hand  in  all  thefe  innovations.  But  no  man 
contributed  more  than  Nicholai,  an  eminent  and  learn¬ 
ed  bookfeller  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
the  publifher  of  a  periodical  work,  called  the  General 
German  Library  (Algemein  deutfehe  Bibliotkek )  cordift- 
ing  of  original  differtations,  and  reviews  of  the  writings 
ol  others.  The  great  merit  of  this  work,  on  account  of 
many  learned  diflertations  which  appear  in  it,  has  pro¬ 
cured  it  great  influence  on  that  clafs  of  readers  whole  lei- 


iure  or  capacity  did  not  allow  them  a  more  profound 
kind  of  reading.  This  is  the  bulk  of  readers  in  every 
count)  y.  Nicholai  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the 
writings  of  the  Enlighteners,  and  in  his  reviews  treats 
them  with  particular  notice,  makes  the  public  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  works,  and  makes  the  molt  favora¬ 
ble  comments  ;  whereas  the  performances  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  defenders  of  the 
National  Creeds,  are  neglebted,  omitted,  or  barely  men¬ 
tioned;  or  they  are  criticifed  with  every  ieverity  of  ridi- 
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cule  and  reproach.  He  fell  upon  a  very  fure  method 
of  rendering  the  orthodox  writers  difagreeable  to  the 
•public,  by  reprefenting  them  as  the  abetters  of  iuperfli- 
tion,  and  as  fecret  Jefuits.  He  alferts,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  of  Loyola  is  only  apparent.  The 
‘  Brethren  Hill  retain  their  connection,  and  moft  part  of 
their  property,  under  the  fecret  patronage  ot  Catholic 
Princes.  They  are,  therefore,  in  every  corner,  in  every 
habit  and  charafter,  working  with  unwearied  zeal  for 
the  reftoration  of  their  empire.  Kc  railed  a  general 
alarm,  and  made  a  journey  through  Germany,  hunting 
for  Jefuits,  and  for  this  purpofe,  became  Free  Mafou 
and  Rofycrucian,  being  introduced  by  his  friends  Ge- 
dicke  and  Bieller,  clergymen,  publifhers  of  the  Berlin 
Monatfchrift ,  and  molt  zealous  promoters  of  the  new 
doctrines.  This  favor  he  has  repaid  at  his  return,  bv 
betraying  the  myfteries  of  the  Lodges,  and  numberlefs 
falfehoods.  His  journey  was  publifhed  in  leveral  vo- 
•  lumes,  and  is  full  of  frightful  Jefuitifms.  'This  man,  as 
I  have  faid,  found  the  greatelt  fuccefs  in  his  method  of 
ilandering  the  defenders  of  Bible-Chrbtianity,  by  repve- 
fenting  them  as  concealed  jefuits.  But,  not  contented 
with  open  difeuflion,  he  long  ago  publifhed  a  fort  of 
romance,  called  Sebaldus  Nothaukcr ,  in  M’hich  thefe  di¬ 
vines  arc  introduced  under  feigned  names,  and  made 
as  ridiculous  and  deteftable  as  pollible.  All  this  was  a 
good  trading  job  ;  for  fceptical  and  free-ihmking  wri¬ 
tings  have  every  where  a  good  market  ;  and  Xicholai 
was  not  only  reviewer,  but  publifher,  having  preffes  in 
different  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  immenfe  liteiary 
manufacture  of  Germany,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  particular  way. 
The  books  go  in  llieets  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipfic  and 
Frankfort,  twice  a-ycar.  The  bookfellers  meet  there, 
and  fee  at  one  glance  the  Hate  of  literature  ;  and  having 
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peculated  and  made  their  bargains,  the  books  are  in¬ 
stantly  ddperfed  through  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
appear  at  once  in  all  quarters.  Although  every  Princi¬ 
pality  has  an  officer  for  licenfmg,  it  is  impoffible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  currency  of  a  performance,  although  it  may  be 
prohibited  ;  for  it  is  to  be  had  by  the  carrier  at  three  or 
lour  miles  didance  in  another  date.  By  this  mode  of 
traffic,  a  plot  may  be  formed,  and  aHually  has  been 
formed,  for  giving  any  particular  turn  to  the  literature 
°  the  country-  f  There  is  an  excellent  work  printed  at 
Bern  by  the  author  Heinzmann,  a  bookfeller,  called, 
Appeal  to  my  Country ,  concerning  a  Combination  of  Wri¬ 
ters,  and  Bookfellers,  to  rule  the  Literature  of  Germany , 
ana  form  the  public  mind  into  a  contempt  for  the  religion 
and  civil  efablij hments  of  the  Empire.  It  contains  a 
hiftorical  account  of  the  publications  in  every  branch  of 
literature  for  about  thirty  years.  The  author  ffiows,  in 
the  mod  convincing  manner,  that  the  prodigious  change 
from  the  former  fatisfaftion  of  the  Germans  on  thofe 
lubjefts  to  their  prefent  difeontent  and  attacks  from  eve¬ 
ry  quarter,  is  neither  a  fair  picture  of  the  prevailing  fen- 
tiinents,  nor  has  been  the  fimple  operation  of  things, 
but  the  rcfult  of  a  combination  of  trading  Infidels. 


I  have  here  fomewhat  anticipated  (for  I  hope  to 
point  out  the  fources  of  this  combination,)  becaufe  it 
b.  his  to  explain  or  liludrate  the  progrefs  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion  that  I  was  fpeaking  of.  It  was  much  ac¬ 
celerated  by  another  circumdance.  One  Bafedow ,  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  fet  up,  in  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt-Dcflau,  a  Philanthkopin  e,  or  academy 
oi  general  education,  on  a  plan  extremely  different  from 
tnoic  of  the  Univerfities  and  Academies.  By  this  ap¬ 
pellation,  the  founder  hoped  to  make  parents  expeO,  that 
much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  pu- 
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j#iJs ;  and  indeed  the  programs  or  adverti foments  by 
which  Bafedow  announced  his  inllitution  to  the  public, 
defcribed  it  as  the  profeffed  feminary  of  pra&ical  Ethics. 
Languages,  fciences,  and  the  ornamental  exercifes, 
were  here  confidered  as  mere  acceffories,  and  the  great 
aim  was  to  form  the  young  mind  to  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind  and  of  virtue,  by  a  plan  of  moral  education  which 
was  very  fpecious  and  unexceptionable.  But  there  was 
a  circumftanee  which  greatly  obftruCted  the  wide  prof- 
peCts  of  the  founder.  How  were  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  youth  to  be  cared  for?  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinifts,  were  almoft  equally  numerous  in  the 
adjoining  Principalities;  and  the  exclufion  of  anv  two 
of  thefe  communions  would  prodigioudy  limit  the  pro- 
pofed  ufefulnefs  of  the  inllitution.  Bafedow  was  a  man 
of  talents,  a  good  fcholar,  and  a  perfuafive  writer.  He 
framed  a  fet  of  rules,  by  which  the  education  fhould  be 
conducted,  and  which,  he  thought,  fhould  make  every 
parent  eafy ;  and  the  plan  is  very  judicious  and  manly. 
But  none  came  but  Lutherans.  His  zeal  and  interefl 
in  the  thing  made  him  endeavour  to  iuterelt  others  ;  and 
he  found  this  no  hard  matter.  The  people  of  condition, 
and  all  fenfible  men,  faw  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  place,  could  they  induce*  men  to  fencl 
their  children  from  all  the  neighbouring  hates.  What 
we  wifh,  we  readily  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  Bafe¬ 
dow  s  plan  and  reafonings  appeared  complete,  and  had 
the  fupport  of  all  claffes  of  men.  The  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinifts,  after  fome  time,  were  not  averfe  from  them,  and 
tne  literary  manufacture  of  Germany  was  foon  very  bu- 
fy  in  making  pamphlets,  defending,  improving,  attack¬ 
ing  and  reprobating  the  plans.  Innumerable  were  the 
projects  for  moderating  the  differences  between  the 
three  Chriftian  communions  of  Germany,  and  making 
it  pofhble  for  the  members. of  them  all,  not  only  to  live 
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amicably  among  each  other,  and  to  wo  r  Hi  ip  God  in  the 
fame  church,  but  even  to  communicate  together.  This 
attempt  naturally  gave  rife  to  much  fpeculation  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  and  the  propofals  for  amendment  of  the  for¬ 
mulas  and  the  inftruftions  from  the  pulpit  were  profe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  keennefs,  that  the  ground- work, 
Chriftianity,  was  refined  and  refined,  till  it  vanifhed 
altogether,  leaving  Deifm,  or  Natural,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  Philosophical  Religion,  in  its  place.  I  am  not 
much  miftaken  as  to  hiftorical  faft,  when  I  fay,  that 
the  aftonifhing  change  in  religious  doftrine  which  has 
taken  place  in  Proteftant  Germany  within  thefe  lafi 
thirty  years  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  this  fcheme  of 
Bafedow’s.  The  pre-difpofing  caufes  exifted,  indeed, 
and  were  general  and  powerful,  and  the  diforder  had 
already  broken  out.  But  this  fpecious  and  enticing 
objeft  fir  ft  gave  a  title  to  Proteftant  clergymen  to  put  to 
their  hand  without  rifk  of  being  cen fured. 

Bafedow  correfted,  and  corrected  again,  but  not  one 
Catholic  came  to  the  Philanthropine.  He  feeras  to  have 
thought  that  the  heft  plan  would  be,  to  banifh  all  pofi- 
tive  religion  whatever,  and  that  he  would  then  be  fure 
of  Catholic  Scholars.  Cardinal  Dubois  was  fo  far  right 
with  refpeft  to  the  fir  ft  Catholic  pupil  of  the  church. 
He  had  recommended  a  man  of  his  own  {lamp  to  Louis 
XIV.  to  fill  fiomc  important  office.  The  monarch  was 
aftonifhed,  and  told  the  Cardinal,  that  “  that  would 
never  do,  for  the  man  was  a  |  an  Sen  i  ft ;  Eh  !  que  non , 
Sire ,”  faid  the  Cardinal,  u  il  nejl  qu  Athee  all  was 
Safe,  and  the  man  got  the  priory.  But  though  all  was 
in  vain,  Bafedow’s  Philanthropine  at  Deffau  got  a  high 
charafter.  He  publifhed  many  volumes  on  education 
that  have  much  merit. 
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It  were  well  had  this  been  all.  But  molt  unfortiN 
nately,  though  molt  naturally,  writers  of  loofe  moral 
principles  and  of  wicked  hearts  were  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  which  the  fceptical  writers  experienced,  and 
ventured  to  publifh  things  of  the  vilelt  tendency,  inflam¬ 
ing  the  paffions  and  j  uftifying  licentious  manners.  Thefc 
maxims  are  congenial  with  irreligion  and  Atheilm,  and 
the  books  found  a  quick  market.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
Pruffian  States  that  this  went  on.  The  late  Kin^  was, 

O  7 

to  fay  the  beft  of  him,  a  naturalift,  and,  holding  this 
life  for  his  all,  gave  full  liberty  to  his  fubjefts  to  write 
what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not  touch  on  Hate 
matters.  He  declared,  however,  to  a  minilter  of  his 
court,  long  before  his  death,  that  u  he  was  extremely 
forry  that  his  indifference  had  produced  fuch  effects ; 
that  he  was  fenfible  it  had  greatly  contributed  to  hurt 
the  peace  and  mutual  good  treatment  of  his  fubje&s;” 
and  he  faid,  66  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  the  glory 
of  his  beft  fought  battle,  to  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  people  in  the  fame  ftate  of  peace  and  fatisfaHion 
with  their  religious  eftablifhments,  that  he  found  them 
in  at  his  acceftion  to  the  throne.”  His  fucceftor  Frede¬ 
rick  William  found  that  things  had  gone  much  too  far, 
and  determined  to  fupport  the  church  eftablifhment  in 
the  moft  peremptory  manner;  but  at  the  fame  time  to 
allow  perfed  freedom  of  thinking  and  converting  to  the 
profeftors  of  every  chriftian  faith,  provided  it  was  en¬ 
joyed  without  difturbing  the  general  peace,  or  any  en- 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  thofe  already  fupported  by 
law.  lie  publifhed  an  edift  to  this  effeft,  which  is  re¬ 
ally  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  country. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  a  ftrange  revolution.  It  was  at¬ 
tacked  from  all  hands,  and  criticifms,  fatires,  {landers, 
threatenings,  poured  in  from  every  quarter/  The  in- 
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dependency  of  the  neighbouring  Rates,  and  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  not  being  a  great  favorite  among  feveral  of  his 
neighbours,  permitted  the  publication  of  thefe  pieces  in 
the  adjoining  principalities,  and  it  was  impoffible  to 
prevent  their  circulation  even  in  the  Prufhan  States. 
His  edid  was  called  an  unjuififiable  tyranny  over  the 
confciences  of  men  ;  the  dogmas  fupported  by  it,  were 
called  ablurd  fuperRitions ;  the  King’s  private  charader, 
and  his  opinions  in  religious  matters,  were  treated  with 
little  reverence,  nay,  were  ridiculed  and  fcandaloufly 
abufed.  This  field  of  difeufhon  being  thus  thrown 
open,  the  writers  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  religious 
matters.  After  flatly  denying  that  the  prince  of  any 
country  had  the  fmalleft  right  to  preferibe,  or  even  di- 
red  the  faith  of  his  fubjeds,  they  extended  their  difeuf- 
fions  to  the  rights  of  princes  in  general  ;  and  now  they 
fairly  opened  their  trenches,  and  made  an  attack  in  form 
on  the  conRitutions  cf  the  German  confederacy,  and 
d'ter  the  ufual  approaches,  they  fet  tip  the  dandard  of 
univerfal  citizcnlhip  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  glacis,  and 
fummoned  the  fort  to  furrender.  The  mod  darinp  of 

o 

thefe  attacks  was  a  collodion  of  anonymous  letters  on 
the  conRitution  of  the  Prufhan  States.  It  was  printed 
(or  faid  to  be  fo)  at  Utrecht;  but  by  comparing  the 
faults  of  lomc  types  with  fome  books  printed  in  Berlin, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  all  to  be  the  produdion  of  one  of 
Nicholai’s  preffes.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Mirabeau.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a  French 
tranflation,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  more  impudent 
than  the  work  itfelf.  The  monarch  was  declared  to  be 
a  tyrant ;  the  people  are  addreffed  as  a  parcel  of  tame 
wretches  crouching  under  opprefiion.  The  people  of 
Silefia  are  reprefented  as  Rill  in  a  worfe  condition,  and 
are  repeatedly  called  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  to  rife  up 
and  aflert  their  rights.  The  King  is  told,  that  there  is  a 
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combination  of  philofophers  ( conjuration)  who  aie 
leagued  together  m  defence  of  truth  and  reafon,  and 
which  no  power  can  withftand  ;  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  country,  and  are  connected  by  mutual  and  fo- 
lemn  engagement,  and  will  put  in  practice  every  mean 
of  attack.  Enlightening,  inftruClion,  was  the  general 
cry  among  the  writers.  The  triumph  of  reafon  over 
error,  the  overthrow  of  fuperftition  and  flavifli  fear, 
freedom  from  religious  and  political  prejudices,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  man,  were  the  topics  of  general  de¬ 
clamation  ;  and  it  was  openly  maintained,  that  fecret.  fo- 
cieties,  where  the  communication  of  fentiment  fhould 
be  free  from  every  reltraint,  was  the  rnoft  effectual 
mean  for  inltruCting  and  enlightening  the  world. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  Germany  has  experienced 
the  fame  gradual  progrefs,  from  Religion  to  Atheifm, 
from  decency  to  diffolutenefs,  and  from  loyalty  to  re¬ 
bellion,  which  has  had  its  courfe  in  France.  And  I 
muff  now  add,  that  this  progrefs  has  been  effeQed  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  means ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  reduction  has  been  the  Lodges 
of  the  Free  Mafons.  The  French,  along  with  their 
numerous  chevaleries,  and  ftars,  and  ribbands,  had  brought 
in  the  cuflom  of  haranguing  in  the  Lodges,  and  as  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  a  conhdcrablc  uniformity  every  where, 
the  fame  topics  became  favorite  fubjefts  of  declamation 
that  had  tickled  the  car  in  France  ;  there  were  the  fame 
corruptions  of  fentiinents  and  manners  among  the  luxu¬ 
rious  or  profligate,  and  the  fame  incitements  to  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  thefe  fentiments,  wherever  it  could  be  done 
with  fafety ;  and  I  may  fay,  that  the  zealots  in  all  thefe 
trafts  of  free-thinking  were  more  ferious,  more  grave, 
and  fanatical,  Thefe  are  not  aflcr  lions  a  priori,  I  can 
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produce  proofs.  There  was  a  Baron  Knigge  refiding  at 
that  time  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  of  whom 
3  Ihali  afterwards  have  occafion  frequently  to  fpeak. 
This  man  was  an  enthufiafl  in  Mafonry  from  his  youth, 
and  had  run  through  every  poffible  degree  of  it.  He 
was  cinlatisfied  with  them  all,  and  particularly  with  the 
frivolity  of  the  French'  chivalry;  but  he  Hill  believed 
that  Mafonry  contained  invaluable  fecrets.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  law  a  glimpfe  of  them  in  the  cofmo-poli- 
tical  and  fceptical  difeourfes  in  their  Lodges ;  he  fat 
down  to  meditate  on  thefe,  and  foon  colleHed  his 
thoughts,  and  found  that  thofe  French  orators  were  right 
without  knowing  it ;  and  that  Mafonry  was  pure  natu¬ 
ral  religion  and  univerfal  citizenfhip,  and  that  this  was 
alto  true  Chrillianity.  In  this  faith  he  immediately  be¬ 
gan  his  career  of  Brotherly  love,  and  publifhed  three 
volumes  of  fermons  ;  the  firlt  and  third  publifhed  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  fecond  at  Heidelberg,  but  without 
his  name.  He  publilned  alfo  a  popular  fyltem  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  all  thefe  publications,  of  which  there  are  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten ,  Chrillianity  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  mere  allegory,  or  a  Mafonic  type  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion  ;  the  moral  duties  are  fpun  into  the  com¬ 
mon-place  declamations  of  univerfal  benevolence  ;  and 
the  attention  is  continually  directed  to  the  abfurdities 
and  horrors  of  fuperllition,  the  bufferings  of  the  poor, 
the  tyranny  and  oppreflion  of  the  great,  the  tricks  of  the 

priells,  and  the  indolent  fimplicity  and  patience  of  the 
laity  and  of  the  common  people.  The  happinefs  of  the 

patriarchal  life,  and  fweets  of  univerfal  equality  and 
freedom,  are  the  burden  of  every  paragraph  ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  is  to  make  men  difeontented 
with  their  condition  of  civil  fubordination,  and  the  re- 
ftraints  of  revealed  religion. 
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All  the  proceedings  of  Knigge  in  the  Mafonic  fchifms 
fhow  that  he  was  a  zealous  apoftle  of  cofmo-politifin, 
and  that  he  was  continually  dealing  with  people  in  the 
Lodges  who  were  allocated  with  him  in  propagating 
thcfc  notions  among  the  Brethren  ;  fo  that  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  fuch  converfations  were  common  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lodges. 


When  the  reader  confiders  all  thefe  circum (lances,  he 
will  abate  of  that  furprife  which  naturally  affefts  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  when  he  reads  accounts  of  conventions  for  difeuf- 
ling  and  fixing  the  dogmatic  tenets  of  Free  Mafonry. 
The  per  left  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  which  wc  en¬ 
joy  in  this  happy  country,  being  familiar  to  every  man, 
we  indulge  it  with  calmncfs  and  moderation,  and  fecret 
affemblies  hardly  differ  from  the  common  meetings  of 
friends  and  neighbours.  We  do  not  forget  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  civil  fubordination,  and  of  thofe  diftinftions 
which  arife  from  fecure  poffcflion  of  our  rights,  and  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  fami- 

o 

lies  of  the  fober  and  indultrious.  Thefe  have,  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  a  refpeftable  oeconomy,  preferved  the  acqui- 
iitions  of  their  anceftors.  Every  man  feels  in  his  own 
breait  the  ftrong  call  of  nature  to  procure  for  himfelf 
and  his  children,  by  every  honed  and  commendable  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  means  of  public  conhderation  and  refpeft. 
No  man  is  fo  totally  without  fpirit,  as  not  to  think  the 
better  of  his  condition  when  he  is  come  of  creditable  pa¬ 
rents,  and  has  creditable  connections ;  and  without  think¬ 
ing  that  he  is  in  any  rcfpeft  generous,  he  prefumes  that 
others  have  the  fame  fentiments,  and  therefore  allows 
the  moderate  exprefiion  of  them,  without  thinking  it  in- 
folence  or  haughtinefs.  All  thefe  things  are  familiar, 
are  not  thought  of,  and  we  enjoy  them  as  wc  enjoy  ordi¬ 
nary  health,  without  perceiving  it.  But  in  the  fame  man- 
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ner  as  a  young  man  who  has  been  long  confined  by  Tick- 
n  e  f s ,  exults  in  returning  health,  and  is  apt  to  riot  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  he  fo  diftinftly  feels ;  fo  thofe  who 
aie  under  continual  check  in  open  fociety,  feel  this 
emancipation  in  thefe  hidden  aflemblies,  and  indulge 
with  eagernefs  in  the  expreffion  of  fentiments  whichln 
public  they  muff  fmother  within  their  own  breaft.  Such 
meetings,  theiefore,  have  a  zefl  that  is  very  alluring, 
ana  they  aie  frequented  with  avidity.  There  is  no  coun- 
tiy  in  Euiope  where  tins  kind  of  enjoyment  is  fo  poig¬ 
nant  as  in  Germany.  Very  infignificant  principalities 
have  the  fame  rank  m  the  General  Federation  with  very 
extenfive  dominions.  The  internal  conflitution  of  each 
petty  Itate  being  modelled  in  nearly  the  fame  manner, 
the  official  honors  of  their  little  courts  become  ludi¬ 
crous  and  even  farcical.  The  Geheim  Hofrath,  the 
Hofmarefchal,  and  all  the  Kammerhers  of  a  Prince, 
whofe  dominions  do  not  equal  the  eftates  of  many  En- 
glifii  Squires,  caufe  the  whole  to  appear  like  the  play  of 
children,  and  muff  give  frequentoccafion  for  difeontent 
and  ridicule.  Mafon  Lodges  even  keep  this  alive.  The 
fraternal  equality  profefied  in  them  is  very  flattering  to 
thofe  who  have  not  fucceeded  in  the  fcramble  for  civil 
diftin&ions.  Such  perfons  become  the  mod  zealous 
Mafons,  and  generally  obtain  the  atlive  offices  in  the 
Lodges,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  treating  with  au¬ 
thority  perfons  whom  in  public  fociety  they  mult  look 
up  to  with  fome  refpett. 

Thefe  confiderations  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
the  importance  which  Free  Mafonry  has  acquired  in 
Germany.  Fora  long  while  the  hopes  of  learning  fome 
wonderful  fecret  made  a  German  liaron  think  nothing 
of  long  and  expenfive  journies  in  queft  of  fome  new 
degree.  Of  late,  the  cofmo-political  doftrines  encou- 
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raged  and  propagated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fome  hopes  of 
producing  a  Revolution  in  fociety,  by  which  men  of  ta¬ 
lents  (hould  obtain  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
leem  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  zeal  with  which  the  or¬ 
der  is  Rill  cherifhed  and  promoted.  In  a  periodical 
work,  publiffied  at  Neuwied,  called  Algemein  Zatung 
der  Freymaurerey ,  we  have  the  lift  ol  the  Lodges  in 
1782,  with  the  names  of  the  Office-bearers.  Four- 
fifths  of  thefe  are  clergymen,  profeffors,  perfons  having 
offices  in  the  common-law  courts,  men  of  letters  by 
trade,  fuch  as  reviewers  and  journalifts,  and  other  pam¬ 
phleteers  ;  a  clafs  of  men,  who  generally  think  that  they 
have  not  attained  that  rank  in  fociety  to  which  their  ta¬ 
lents  entitle  them,  and  imagine  that  they  could  dil- 
charge  the  important  offices  of  the  Rate  with  reputation 
to  themfelves  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  miferable  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  faith,  which  I  defcribed  above,  was  not  altogether 
the  effect  of  mere  chance,  but  had  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  machinations  of  Baron  Knigge,  and  fome  other 
Cofmo-political  Brethren  whom  he  had  called  to  his  af- 
fiftance.  Knigge  had  now  formed  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  whole  Fraternity,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  his 
Utopian  plan  of  univerfal  benevolence  in  a  Rate  of  li¬ 
berty  and  equality.  He  hoped  to  do  this  more  readily 
by  completing  their  embarraffment,  and  fhewing  each 
lyRem  how  imfirm  its  foundation  was,  and  how  little 
chance  it  had  of  obtaining  a  general  adherence.  The 
St  rift  en  Objtrvanz  had  now  completely  loft  its  credit, 
bv  which  it  had  hoped  to  get  the  better  of  all  the  reft. 
Knigge  therefore  propofed  a  plan  to  the  Lodges  of 
Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  by  which  all  the  fyftems  might, 
in  lome  meafure,  be  united,  or  at  lead  be  brought  to  a 
Rate  01  mutual  forbearance  and  intercourfe.  He  pro- 
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pofed  that  the  Englifli  fyftem  fliould  be  taken  for  the 
ground-work,  and  to  receive  all  and  only  thofe  who  had 
taken  the  three  fy  in  helical  degrees,  as  they  were  now 
generally  called.  After  thus  guarding  this  general  point 
of  faun,  he  propoled  to  allow  the  validity  of  every  de¬ 
gree  or  rank  which  fliould  be  received  in  any  Lodge,  or 
be  made  the  character  of  any  particular  fyftem.  Thefe 
•Lodges,  having  lecured  the  adherence  of  feveral  others, 
hi  ougntabout  a  general  convention  at  Willemfbadin  Hai- 
nault,  where  every  different  fyftem  fliould  communi¬ 
cate  its  peculiar  tenets.  It  was  then  hoped,  that  after 
an  examination  of  them  all,  a  conflitution  might  be 
formed,  which  comprehended  every  thing  that  was  mofl 
worthy  of  feleftion,  and  therefore  be  far  better  than  the  ac¬ 
commodating  fyftem  already  deferibed.  By  this  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  get  his  favorite  fcheme  introduced  into  the  whole 
Order,  and  Free  Mafons  made  zealous  Citizens  of  the 
Vv  orld.  I  believe  he  was  fincere  in  thefe  intentions, 
and  had  no  intention  to  difturb  the  public  peace.  The 


convention  was  accordingly  held,  and  lafted  a  long  while, 
the  deputies  confulting  about  the  frivolities  of  Mafonry, 
with  all  the  ferioufnefs  of  ftate-ambaffadors.  But  there 
was  great  fhynefs  in  their  communications  ;  and  Knigge 
was  making  but  final  1  progrefs  in  his  plan,  when  he  met 
with  another  Mafon,  the  Marquis  of  Conftanza,  who  in 
an  in  (hint  converted  him,  and  changed  all  his  meafures, 
by  flowing  him  that  he  (Knigge)  was  only  doing  by 
halves  what  was  already  accomplifhed  by  another  Soci¬ 
ety,  which  had  carried  it  to  its  full  extent.  They  im¬ 
mediately  fet  about  undoing  what  he  had  been  occupi¬ 
ed  with,  and  heightened  as  much  as  they  could  the  dif- 
fentions,  already  fufficiently  great,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  got  the  Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and  fe¬ 
veral  others,  to  unite,  and  pick  out  the  bed  of  the  things 
they  had  obtained  by  the  communications  from  the 
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other  fy Items,  and  they  formed  a  plan  of  what  they 
called,  the  Eclettic  or  Syncritic  Mafonry  of  the  United 
Lodges  of  Germany.  They  compofed  a  conftitution, 
ritual,  and  catechifm,  which  has  merit,  and  is  indeed 
the  completed:  body  of  Free  Mafonry  that  we  have. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  this  celebrated  and  mylterious 
Fraternity  in  Germany  in  1776.  The  fpirit  of  innova¬ 
tion  had  feized  all  the  Brethren.  No  man  could  give  a 
tolerable  account  of  the  origin,  hiltory,  or  objeft  of 
the  Order,  and  it  appeared  to  all  as  a  loft  or  forgotten 
myftery.  The  fymbols  feemed  to  be  equally  fufeepti- 
ble  of  every  interpretation,  and  none  of  thefe  feemed 
entitled  to  any  decided  preference. 
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The  Illuminati . 


T 

X  AM  now  arrived  at  what  I  fhoukl  call  the  great 
epoch  of  Cofmo-politifm,  the  fcheme  communicated  to 
Baron  Knigge  by  the  Marchefe  di  Conjlanza.  This 
obliges  me  to  mention  a  remarkable  Lodge  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  Mafonry,  erected  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  in  1775, 
under  the  worfhipful  Mafter,  ProfefTor  Baader.  It  was 
called  The  Lodge  Theodore  oj  Good  CounfeL  It  had  its 
conftitutional  patent  from  the  Royal  York  at  Berlin, 
but  had  formed  a  particular  fyftem  of  its  own,  by  in- 
ftruftions  from  the  Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at 
Lyons,  with  which  it  kept  up  a  corrcfpondcnce.  This 
refpect  to  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  had  ari fen  from  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  acquired  in  general  by  the  French  party  in 
the  convention  at  Willemfbad.  The  deputies  of  the 
Rofaic  Lodges,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  Templars, 
and  Striven  Ohfervanz ,  all  looking  up  to  this  as  the  mo¬ 
ther  Lodge  of  what  they  called  the  Grand  Orient  de  la 
France ,  confiding  (in  1782)  of  266  improved  Lodges, 
united  under  the  D.  dc  Chartres.  Accordingly  the 
Lodge  at  Lyons  fent  Mr.  Willermooz  as  deputy  to  this 
convention  at  Willemfbad.  Refining  gradually  on  the 
fimplc  Rritifh  Mafonry,  the  Lodge  had  formed  a  fyftem 
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of  praHical  morality,  which  it  affertcd  to  be  tnc  aim  of 
genuine  Mafonry,  laying,  that  a  tiue  Mafon,  and  a 
man  of  upright  heart  and  aBive  virtue,  are  fynon\*nous 
charafters,  and  that  the  great  aim  of  free  Malom }  i* 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind  by  every  mean  in 
our  power.  In  purfuance  of  thefe  principles,  the  Lodge 
Theodore  protefledly  occupied  jtfelf  with  ceconomicaj, 
ftatiftical,  and  political  matters,  and  not  only  publifhed 
from  time  to  time  dilcourfes  on  luch  lubjccts  by  the 
Brother  Orator,  but  the  Members  confidered  themfelves 
as  in  duty  bound  to  propagate  and  inculcate  the  fame 
doftrines  out  of  doors. 


Of  the  zealous  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore  the 
molt  confpicuous  was  Dr.  Adam  Weifhaupt,  Profelfor 
of  Canon  Law  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolltadt.  This 
perfon  had  been  educated  among  the  Jeluits;  but  the 
abolition  of  their  order  made  him  change  his  views,  and 
from  being  their  pupil,  he  became  their  molt  bitter  ene¬ 
my.  He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  profef- 
fion,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  thofe  intended  for 
the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  but  alio  by  the  young 
gentlemen  at  large,  in  their  courfe  of  general  educati¬ 
on  ;  and  he  brought  numbers  from  the  neighbouring 
Hates  to  this  univerfity,  and  gave  a  ton  to  the  Itudies  of 
the  place.  He  embraced  with  great  keenmcls  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  fpreading  the  favorite  dottrines  of  the 
Lodge,  and  his  auditory  became  the  leminary  of  Cof- 
mo-politifm.  The  engaging  pictures  of  the  pofffible  fe¬ 
licity  of  a  fociety  where  every  office  is  held  by  a  man  of 
talents  and  virtue,  and  where  every  talent  is  let  in  a 
place  fitted  for  its  exertion,  forcibly  catches  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  unl'u (peeling  minds  of  youth,  and  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  Hate,  far  advanced  in  the  habits  of  grofs  fuper- 
Hition  (a  chara&er  givi/n  to  Bavaria  by  its  ilcighbours) 
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and  abounding  in  monks  and  idle  dignitaries,  the  op+ 
portunities  muit  be  frequent  for  obferving  the  ineonli- 
derate  dominion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abjeft  and  indo- 
lent  lubmiffion  of  the  laity.  Accordingly  Profdfor 
eilhaupt  fays,  in  his  Apology  for  Illuminatifm,  that 
Detlm,  Inlidelity,  and  Atheilm  are  more  prevalent  in 
Bavaria  than  in  any  country  he  was  acquainted  with. 
Difcourfes,  therefore,  in  which  the  abfurdity  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  fuperftition  and  fpiritual  tyranny  were  flrongly 
pointed,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impreflion. 
And  during  this  flate  of  the  minds  of  the  auditory  the 
tranfition  to  general  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  fo  eafy, 
and  fo  inviting  to  fanguine  youth,  prompted  perhaps 
by  a  latent  wifh  that  the  reftraints  which  religion  impo- 
fes  on  the  expedants  of  a  future  flate  might  be  found, 
oil  enquny,  to  be  nothing  but  groundlefs  terrors;  that 
I  imagine  it  requires  the  moft  anxious  care  of  the  public 
teacher  to  keep  the  minds  of  his  audience  impreffed 
with  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  great  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion,  while  he  frees  them  from  the  fhackles  of  blind 
andabfurd  fuperlfition.  I  fear  that  this  celebrated  in- 
fiructor  had  none  of  this  anxiety,  but  was  fatisfied  with 
his  great  fuccefs  in  the  lalf  part  of  this  talk,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  his  young  hearers  from  the  terrors  of  luper- 
ftition.  I  fuppofe  alfo  that  this  was  the  more  agreeable 
to*  him,  as  it  procured  him  the  triumph  over  the  Jcfuits* 
with  whom  he  had  long  ftruggled  for  the  direction  of  the 

univerfity.  \ 

■  ■ 

* 
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This  was  in  1777-  Weifhaupt  had  long  been  fchem- 
ing  the  eftablifhment  of  an  Affociation  or  Order,  which, 
m  time,  fhould  govern  the  world.  In  his  firft  fervour 
and  high  expectations,  he  hinted  to  feveral  Ex-Jefuits 
the  probability  of  their  recovering,  under  a  new  name-, 
the  influence  which  they  formerly  poffelfcd,  and  of  fie.. 
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ing  again  of  great  fervice  to  fociety,  by  dire  cl  ing  the 
education  of  youth  of  diftinclion,  now  emancipated 
from  all  civil  and  religious  prejudices.  He  prevailed 
bn  fome  to  join  him,  but  they  all  retraced  but  two. 
After  this  difappointment  Weifhaupt  became  the  impla¬ 
cable  enemy  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  his  fanguine  temper 
made  him  frequently  lay  himfelt  open  to  their  piercing 
eve,  and  drew  on  him  their  keenelt  refentment,  and  at 

J  7 

laft  made  him  the  victim  of  their  enmity. 


The  Lodge  Theodore  was  the  place  where  the  above- 
mentioned  doftrines  were  moft  zealoudy  propagated. 
But  Weifhaupt’s  emifiaries  had  already  procured  the 
adherence  of  many  other  Lodges  ;  and  the  Eclectic  Ma- 
fonry  had  been  brought  into  vogue  chiefly  by  their  ex¬ 
ertions  at  the  Willcmlbad  convention.  The  Lodge 
Theodore  was  perhaps  lefs  guarded  in  its  proceedings, 
for  it  became  remarkable  for  the  very  bold  lentiments 
in  politics  and  religion  which  were  frequently  uttered  in 
their  harangues  ;  and  its  members  were  noted  for  then, 
zeal  in  making  profelytes.  Many  bitter  pasquinades^ 
fatires,  and  other  offenfive  pamphlets  were  in  iecret  cir* 
culation,  and  even  larger  works  of  very  dangerous  ten- 
denev,  and  feveral  of  them  were  traced  to  that  Lodge. 
The  Elector  often  expreded  his  disapprobation  of  fuch 
proceedings,  and  fent  them  kind  meflages,  deliring  them 
to  be  careful  not  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  particularly  to  recoiled!  the  folemn  declaration  made 
to  every  entrant  into  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mufons, 
“  That  no  lubjedt  of  religion  or  politics  (hall  ever  be 
touched  on  in  the  Lodge  a  declaration  which  alone 
could  have  procured  his  permifiion  of  any  (eeret  aiicui- 
bly  whatever,  and  on  the  lincerity  and  honor  of  which 
he  had  reckoned  when  lie  gave  his  Sanction  to  their  efla  ^ 
bliihment.  But  repeated  accounts  of  the  laifle  kind  in- 
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ere  a  fed  the  alarm,  and  the  Ele&or  ordered  a  judicial 
enquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Theodore. 

r  *  -• '  *..  ••  •  /  i 

%  V  X 

It  was  then  difeovered  that  this  and  feveral  affociated 
Lodges  were  the  nurfery  or  preparation-fehool  for  ano¬ 
ther  Ordei  of  Mafons,  who  called  themfelves  the  Illu¬ 
minated,  and  that  the  exprefs  aim  of  this  Order  was 
to  abolifn  Chiifhamty,  and  overturn  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  i>ut  the  reiult  of  the  enquiry  was  very  imper- 
Lcl  and  unfatisfactory.  No  Illuminati  were  to  be 
found.  I  hey  were  unknown  in  the  Lodge.  Some  pf 
tire  members  occahonally  heard  of  certain  candidates 
fo,  illumination  called  Mi  nervals,  who  vTere  fome- 
< imes  feen  among  them.  But  whether  thefe  had  been 
admitted,  or  who  received  them,  was  known  only  to 
themfelves.  Some  of  thefe  were  examined  in  private 
by  the  Eleftor  himfelf.  They  faid  that  they  wTere  bound 

%  *  v 

by  honor  to  fecrecy  :  But  they  a (fured  the  EleQor,  on 
t.'icir  honor,  that  the  aim  of  the  Order  w^as  in  the  high- 
eii  degree  praife-worthy,  and  ufelul  both  to  church  and 
Late  :  But  this  could  not  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  public  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  hated  to  the  Elector, 
that  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore  had  unguardedly 
fpoken  of  this  Order  as  one  that  in  time  mult  rule  the 
world.  He  therefore  iflued  an  order  forbidding,  dur- 
mg  his  plcafure,  all  fecret  affemblies,  and  hunting  up 
the  Mafon  Lodges.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  rigoroufly 
enforced,  hut  was  intended  as  a  trial  of  the  deference  of 
thefe  Affociations  for  civil  authority.  The  Lodge 
i  hcodore  diftinguifhed  itfclf  by  pointed  oppofition, 
continuing  its  meetings  ;  and  the  members,  out  of  doors, 
openly  reprobated  the  prohibition  as  an  abfurd  and  un-  ' 
juftifiable  tyranny. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1783,  four  profefibrs  of  the  Ma- 
rianen  Academy,  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  Ute 
Ele&or,  viz.  Utfchneider,  Coflandey,  Renner,  and 
Grunberger,  with  two  others,  were  fummoned  before 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and  quedioned,  on  their  alle¬ 
giance,  refpefting  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  it,  and  when  more 
clofely  examined,  they  related  feveral  circumftanccs  of 
its  conftitution  and  principles.  Their  declarations  were 
immediately  publiihed,  and  were  very  unfavorable. 
The  Order  was  faid  to  abjure  Chriftianity,  and  to  rc- 
fufe  admiffion  into  the  higher  degrees  to  all  who  adher¬ 
ed  to  any  Of  the  three  confetfions.  Senfual  pleafures 
were  reftored  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  Epicurean 
philofophy.  Self-murder  was  juftified  on  Stoical  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  Lodges  death  was  declared  an  eternal 
fleep  ;  patriotilin  and  loyalty  were  called  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  prejudices,  and  incompatible  with  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  continual  declamations  were  made  on  liberty  and 
equality  as  the  unalienable  rights  of  man.  The  baneful 
influence  of  accumulated  property  was  declared  an  in- 
•furmountable  obhacle  to  the  happinefs  of  anv  nation 
whofe  chief  laws  were  framed  for  its  protection  and  in- 
creafe.  Nothing  was  fo  frequently  difcourfed  of  as  the 
propriety  of  employing,  for  a  good  purpofe,  the  means 
which  the  wicked  employed  for  evil  purpofes ;  and  it 
was  taught,  that  the  preponderancy  of  good  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  refult  confecrated  every  mean  employed  ;  and  that 
wifdom  and  virtue  conlifted  in  properly  determining 
this  balance.  This  appeared  big  with  danger  ;  bccaulc 
it  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  fcrupled  at,  if  we 
could  make  it  appear  that  the  Order  could  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  it,  becaufe  the  great  objefct  of  the  Order  was 
x  held  as  fuperior  to  every  confideration.  They  con¬ 
cluded  by  faying  that  the  method  of  education  made 
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them  all  ipics  on  each  other  and  on  all  around  them. 
T>«t  a’d  this  was  denied  by  the  Illuminati.  Some  of 
them  v.cie  laid  to  he  al>lo!iitcly  fahe ;  and  the  reft  were 
Lid  to  he  millakes.  1  he  apoftate  profefTors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  ignorance  of  many  things.  Two  of 
them  were  only  Minervals,  another  was  an  Uluminatus 
oi  the  lowed  clafs,  and  the  fourth  was  but  one  ftep  far¬ 
ther  advanced.  Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  (ides,  with 
very  little  eflfea.  The  Eleftor  called  before  him  one 
ot  the  fuperiors,  a  young  nobleman,  who  denied  thefe 
injurious  charges,  and  faid  that  they  were  ready  to  lay 

be  lore  his  Highnefs  their  whole  archives  and  all  conlti- 
tutional  papers. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  government  had  receiv¬ 
ed  l'uch  an  impreflion  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
O.dcr,  that  the  L lector  iflued  another  edifi,  forbidding 
all  hidden  aiTemblies  ;  and  a  third,  exprefsly  abolifliing 
the  Order  of  Illuminati.  It  was  followed  by  a  fearch 
after  their  papers.  The  Lodge  Theodore  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fearched,  but  none  were  to  be  found.  They  faid 
now  that  they  had  burnt  them  all,  as  of  no  ufe,  fince 
that  Order  was  at  an  end. 

4 

It  was  now  difeovered,  that  Weifhaupt  was  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Order.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
I  rofeflor  s  chair,  and  banifhed  from  the  Bavarian 
States ;  but  with  apenfion  of  800  florins,  which  he  re¬ 
in  fed.  He  went  to  Regenfburg,  on  the  confines  of 
Switzerland.  I  wo  Italians,  the  Marquis  Conftanza 
and  Marquis  Savioli,  were  alfo  banifhed,  with  equal 
penhons  (about  L.  40)  which  they  accepted.  One 
Zwack,  a  counfellor,  holding  fome  law-office,  was  alfo 
banifhed.  Others  were  imprifoned  for  fome  time. 
^  cifhaupt  went  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of  the  D.  of 
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Saxe  Gotha,  a  perfon  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and 
whom  we  {hall  again  meet  with.  Zwack  went  into  the 
fervice  of  the  Pr.  de  Salms,  who  foon  after  had  fo  great 
a  hand  in  the  difturbances  in  Holland. 

.  By  deftroying  the  papers,  all  opportunity  was  loft  for* 
authenticating  the  innocence  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  Or¬ 
der.  After  much  altercation  and  paper  war,  Weif- 
haupt,  now  fafe  in  Regenfburg,  publifhed  an  account 
of  the  Order,  namely,  the  account  which  was  given  to 
every  Novice  in  a  difcourfe  read  at  his  reception.  To  this 
were  added,  the  ftatutes  and  the  rules  of  proceedings  as 
far  as  the  degree  of  Illuminatus  Minor ,  inclufive.  This 
account  he  affirmed  to  be  conform  to  the  real  practice 
of  the  Order.  But  this  publication  did  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfy  the  public  mind.  It  differed  exceedingly  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  four  profeffors.  It  made  no 
mention  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had  been  mod 
blamed  by  them.  Befides,  it  was  alleged,  that  it  was 
all  a  fiftion,  written  in  order  to  lull  the  fufpicions  which 
had  been  raifed  (and  this  was  found  to  be  the  cafe,  ex¬ 
cept  in  refpea  of  the  very  lowcft  degree.)  The  real 
conftitution  was  brought  to  light  by  degrees,  and  {hall 
be  laid  before  the  reader,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
gradually  difcovered,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of 
things  not  fully  known  by  the  condua  of  the  leaders  du¬ 
ring  the  deteaion.  The  firft  account  given  by  Weif- 
haupt  is  corred,  as  far  as  I  {hall  make  u{c  of  it,  and 
fhows  cleaily  the  methods  that  were  taken  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Order  to  ftrangers. 

The  Order  of  Illuminati  appears  as  an  acceffory 
to  Free  Mafonry.  It  is  in  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
that  the  Minervals  are  found,  and  there  they  are  pre- 
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pared  for  Illumination.  They  muft  have  previoufiy 
obtained  the  three  Englifh  degrees.  The  founder  fays 
more.  He  fays  that  his  do£lrines  are  the  only  true  Free 
Mafonry.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Eclectic 
Syjlem.  This  he  urged  as  the  beft  method  for  getting 
information  of  all  (he  explanations  which  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  Mafonic  Myfteries.  He  was  alfo  a  StnB 
Obfervanz ,  and  an  adept  Rofycrucian.  The  refult  of 
all  his  knowledge  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and^ 
fhall  therefore  be  given  at  large. 

o  O 

u  I  declare,”  fays  he,  cc  and  I  challenge  ail  mankind 
to  contradiH  my  declaration,  that  no  man  can  give  any 
account  of  the  Order  of  Free  Mal'onry,  of  its  origin, 
of  its  hiftory,  of  its  object,  nor  any  explanation  of  its 
myfteries  and  fymbols,  which  does  not  leave  the  mind 
in  total  uncertainty  on  all  thefe  points.  Every  man  is 
entitled,  therefore,  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  fym- 
bols,  and  any  fyftem  of  the  doftrines,  that  he  can  ren¬ 
der  palatable.  Hence  have  fprung  up  that  variety  of  , 
fv (terns  which  for  twenty  years  have  divided  the  Older. 
The  fimple  talc  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  fifty  degrees  of 
the  French,  and  the  Knights  of  Baron  Hunde,  are 
equally  authentic,  and  have  equally  had  the  fupport  of 
intelligent  and  zealous  Brethren.  Thefe  fyftcms  are  in 
fa£t  but  one.  They  have  all  fprung  from  the  Blue 
Lodge  of  Three  degrees ;  take  thefe  for  their  ftandard, 
and  found  on  thefe  all  the  improvements  by  which  each 
fyftem  is  afterwards  fuited  to  the  particular  objeft  which 
it  keeps  in  view.  There  is  no  man,  nor  fyftem,  in  the 
world,  which  can  fliow  by  undoubted  fucceftion  that  it 
lhou  Id  ft  and  at  the  head  of  the  Order.  Our  ignorance 
in  this  particular  frets  me.  Do  but  confider  our  fhort 
hiftory  of  120  years. — Who  will  fliow  me  the  Mother 
Lodge  ?  Thofc  of  London  we  have  difeovered  to  be 
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felLere&ed  in  17 16.  Afk  for  their  archives.  They  tell 
you  they  were  burnt.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
wretched  fophiftications  of  the  Englishman  Anderfon, 
and  the  Frenchman  Defaguilliers.  Where  is  the  Lodge 
of  York,  which  pretends  to  the  priority,  with  their 
King  Bouden,  and  the  archives  that  he  brought  from 
the  Eaft  ?  Thefe  too  are  all  burnt.  What  is  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  its  Holy  Clerioate-?  Did  we 
not  find  it  unknown,  and  the  Mafon  Lodges  there  the 
mod  ignorant  of  ail  the  ignorant,  gaping  for  inftruftion 
from  our  deputies  ?  Did  we  not  find  the  fame  thing  at 
London  ?  And  have  not  their  miffionaries  been  among 
us,  prying  into  our  mytteries,  and  eager  to  learn  from 
us  what  is  true  Free  Mafonry  ?  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
to  appeal  to  judges;  they  are  no  where  to  be  found; 
all  claim  for  themfelves  the  fceptre  of  the  Order ;  all 
indeed  are  on  an  equal  footing.  They  obtained  follow¬ 
ers,  not  from  their  authenticity,  but  from  their  condu- 
civenefs  to  the  end  which  they  propofed,  and  from  the 
importance  of  that  end.  It  is  by  this  fcale  that  we  mull 
meafure  the  mad  and  wicked  explanations  of  the  Roly- 
crucians,  the  Exorcifts,  and  Cabalifts.  Thefe  are  re¬ 
jected  by  all  good  Mafons,  bccaufe  incompatible  with 
focial  happinefs.  Only  fuch  fy Items  as  promote  this 
are  retained.  But  alas,  they  are  all  fadly  deficient,  be- 
caufe  they  leave  us  under  the  dominion  of  political  and 
religious  prejudices ;  and  they  are  as  inefficient  as  the 
fleepy  dole  of  an  ordinary  fermon. 

“  But  I  have  contrived  an  explanation  which  lias  eve¬ 
ry  advantage;  is  inviting  to  Chriftians  ol  every  commu¬ 
nion  ;  gradually  frees  them  from  all  religious  prejudi¬ 
ces  ;  cultivates  the  focial  virtues ;  and  animates  them 
by  a  great,  a  feafible,  and  Jpcedy  profpeCl  of  univerfal 
happinefs,  in  a  Hate  of  liberty  and  moral  equality,  freed 
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from  the  obftacles  which  fubordination,  rank,  and  riches, 
continually  throw  in  our  way.  My  explanation  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  complete,  my  means  are  effe&ual,  and  irre 
fiflible.  Our  fecret  Affociation  works  in  a  way  that' 

nothing  can  withftand,  and  man Jhall  toon  be  free  and 
happy. 

“  This  is  t,le  great  objeft  held  out  by  this  Affociati- 
on  :  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  Illumination,  en¬ 
lightening  the  underffanding  by  the  fun  of  reafon,  which 
will  difpel  the  clouds  of  fuperflition  and  of  prejudice. 
The  proficients  in  this  Order  are  therefore  juftly  named* 
the  Illuminated.  And  of  all  Illumination  which  hu¬ 
man  reafon  can  give,  none  is  comparable  to  the  difco- 
very  of  what  we  are,  our  nature,  our  obligations,  what 
happinefs  wc  aie  capable  of,  and  what  are  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  In  comparifon  with  this,  the  moff  brilliant 
fciences  are  but  amufements  for  the  idle  and  luxurious. 
T  o  fit  man  by  Illumination  for  active  virtue,  to  em?a°e 
him  to  it  by  the  ftrongeft  motives,  to  render  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  it  cafy  and  certain,  by  finding  employment  for 
every  talent,  and  by  placing  every  talent  in  its  proper 
fphcre  of  affion,  fo  that  all,  without  feeling  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort,  and  in  conjun&ion  with  and  completion 
of  ordinary  bufinefs,  fhall  urge  forward,  with  united 
powers,  the  general  tafk.  This  indeed  will  be  an  em¬ 
ployment  fuited  to  noble  natures,  grand  in  its  views, 
and  delightful  in  its  cxcrcife. 

“  And  what  is  this  general  objeft?  The  happiness 
of  THE  human  race.  Is  it  not  di (Ire fling  to  a  ge¬ 
nerous  mind,  after  contemplating  what  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  to  fee  how  little  we  enjoy  ?  When  we  look 
at  this  goodly  world,  and  fee  that  every  man  may  be 
happy:  but  that  the  happinefs  of  one  depends  on  the 
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conduct  of  another ;  when  we  fee  the  wicked  fo  powerful, 
and  the  good  fo  weak  ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  drive, 
fingly  and  alone,  againft  the  general  current  of  vice  and 
oppreffion;  the  wifh  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind,  that 
it  were  polfible  to  form  a  durable  combination  of  the 
mod  worthy  perfons,  who  diould  work  together  in  re¬ 
moving  the  obdacles  to  human  happinefs,  become  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  wicked,  and  give  their  aid  to  all  the  good 
without  didinftion,  and  diould  by  the  mod  powerful 
means,  fird  fetter,  and  by  fettering,  ledenvice;  means 
which  at  the  fame  time  diould  promote  virtue,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  inclination  to  reflitude,  hitherto  too  feeble, 
more  powerful  and  engaging.  Would  not  fuch  an  adb- 
ciation  be  a  bleffing  to  the  world  ? 

“  But  where  are  the  proper  perfons,  the  good,  the 
generous,  and  the  accomplidied,  to  be  found  ?  and 
how,  and  by  what  drong  motives,  are  they  to  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  engage  in  a  tafk  fo  vad,  fo  inceflant,  fo  difficult, 

•  and  fo  laborious  ?  This  Aflociation  mud  be  gradual. 
There  are  fome  fuch  perfons  to  be  found  in  every  focie- 
ty.  Such  noble  minds  will  be  engaged  by  the  heart¬ 
warming  object.  The  fird  tafk  of  the  Affociation  mud 
therefore  be  to  form  the  young  members.  As  thefe 
multiply  and  advance,  they  become  the  apodles  of  be¬ 
neficence,  and  the  work  is  now  on  foot,  and  advances 
with  a  fpeed  encreafing  every  day.  The  flighted  obser¬ 
vation  fhows  that  nothing  will  fo  much  contribute  to  in- 
creafe  the  zeal  of  the  members  as  fecret  union.  We 
fee  with  what  keennefs  and  zeal  the  frivolous  bufinefs  of 
Free  Mafonry  is  condu&ed,  by  perfons  knit  together 
by  the  fecrecy  of  their  union.  It  is  needlefs  to  enquire 
into  the  caufcs  of  this  zeal  which  fecrecy  produces.  It 
is  an  umverial  faff,  confirmed  by  the  hidory  of  every 
age.  Let  this  circumdance  of  our  condition  there- 
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fore  be  direCled  to  this  noble  purpofe,  and  then  all  the 
objections  urged  againft  it  by  jealous  tyranny  and  af- 
frighted  In  perdition  will  vanifh.  The  Order  will  thus 
work  filently,  and  fecurely  ;  and  though  the  generous 
benefattors  ot  the  human  race  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
applaufe  ol  the  world,  they  have  the  noble  pleafure  of 
feeing  their  work  profper  in  their  hands.” 

i  .  •  i  *  . 

Such  is  the  aim,  and  fuch  are  the  hopes  of  the  Order 
of  the  Illuminated.  Let  us  now  fee  how  thefe  were  to 
be  accoinpliihed.  We  cannot  judge  precifely  of  this, 
becaufe  the  account  given  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Or- 
der  by  its  founder  includes  only  the  lowed  degree,  and 
even  this  is  fufpeCted  to  be  fictitious.  The  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Profeffors,  even  of  this  part  of  the 
Order,  make  a  very  different  impreffion  on  the  mind, 
although  they  differ  only  in  a  few  particulars. 

•  •  • 

The  only  oftenfible  members  of  the  Order  were  the 
Minervals.  They  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  Lodges 
of  Free  Mafons.  A  candidate  for  admiflion  muff  make 
his  with  known  to  fome  Minerval;  he  reports  it  to  a 
Superior,  who,  by  a  channel  to  be  explained  prefcntly, 
intimates  it  to  the  Council.  No  notice  is  farther  taken 
of  it  for  fome  time.  The  candidate  is  carefully  obfer- 
ved  in  filcncc,  and  if  thought  unfit  for  the  Order,  no 
.  notice  is  taken  of  his  folicitation.  But  if  otherwise,  the 
candidate  receives  privately  an  invitation  to  a  confer- 
.  ence.  Here  he  meets  with  a  perfon  unknown  to  him, 
and,  previous  to  all  further  conference,  he  is  required 
•  to  pcrule  and  to  (ign  the  following  oath. 

I  N.  N.  hereby  bind  myfelf,  by  mine  honor  and 
good  name,  forfwearingall  mental  refervation,  never  to 
.reveal,  by  hint,  word,  writing,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
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ever,  even  to  my  moft  trufted  friend,  any  thing  that 
{hall  now  be  faid  or  done  to  me  refpefting  my  wifhed- 
for  reception,  and  this  whether  my  reception  {hall  fol- 
low  or  net  ;  I  being  previously  afluied  that  it  Shall  con¬ 
tain  nothing  contrary  to  religion,  the  hate,  nor  good 
manners.  I  promife,  that  I  fliall  make  no  intelligible 
extraft  from  anv  papers  which  fliall  be  fliewn  me  now 
or  during  my  noviciate.  All  this  I  fwear,  as  I  am* 

and  as  I  hope  to  continue,  a  Man  oi  Honor. 

,  ,  ,  # 

• 

The  urbanity  of  this  proteflation  muff  agreeably  im- 
prefs  the  mind  of  a  perfon  who  recollefts  the  dreadful  im¬ 
precations  which  he  made  at  his  reception  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  Free  Mafonry.  The  candidate  is  then 
introduced  to  an  Illummatus  Dingcns whom  perhaps 
he  knows,  and  is  told  that  this  perfon  is  to  be  his  future 
inftruftor.  There  is  now  prefented  to  the  candidate, 
what  they  call  a  table,  in  which  he  writes  his  name,  place 
of  birth,  age,  rank,  place  of  refidence,  profeflion,  and 
favorite  ftudies.  He  is  then  made  to  read  feveral  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  table.  It  contains,  lft.  a  very  concife  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Order,  its  connexion  with  Free  Mafonry, 
and  its  great  objeft,  the  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  by  means  of  inftruQion  and  confirmation  in 
virtuous  principles.  2d.  Several  queftions  relative  to 
the  Order.  Among  thefe  are,  “  What  advantages  he 
hopes  to  derive  from  being  a  member  ?  What  lie  moft 
particularly  willies  to  learn  ?  What  delicate  queftions 
relative  to  the  life,  the  profpeQs,  the  duties  of  man,  as 
an  individual,  and  as  a  citizen,  he  wifties  to  have  parti¬ 
cularly  difeuffed  to  him  ?  In  what  refpefts  he  thinks  he 
can  be  of  ufe  to  the  Order  ?  Who  are  his  anceftors,  re¬ 
lations,  friends,  correfpondents,  or  enemies  P  Whom 
he  thinks  proper  perfons  to  be  received  into  the  Order, 
or  whom  he  thinks  unfit  for  it,  and  the  realons  for  both 
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opinions?’  To  each  of  thefe  queftions  he  mu  ft  give 
fome  anfwer  in  writin°. 

O 


T  he  Novice  and  his  Mentor  are  known  only  to  each 
other  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  follows  upon  this ;  if 
other  wife,  the  Mentor  appoints  another  conference,  and 
begins  his  indrufl.ions,  by  giving  him  in  detail  certain 
portions  of  the  condition,  and  of  the  fundamental 


ruksof  the  Order.  Of  thefe  the  Novice  mud  give  a 
weekly  account  in  writing.  He  mud  alfo  read,  in  the 
Mentors  houfe,  a  book  containing  more  of  the  indruc- 
tions  of  the  Order  ;  but  he  mud  make  no  extrafts.  Yet 
from  this  reading  he  mud  derive  all  his  knowledge  ;  and 
he  mud  give  an  account  in  writing  of  his  progrefs.  All 
writings  received  from  his  Superiors  mud  be  returned 
with  a  dated  pun8uality.  Thefe  writings  confid  chiefly 
of  important  and  delicate  quedions,  fuited,  either  to 
the  particular  inclination,  or  to  the  peculiar  tade  which 
tiic  candidate  had  difeovered  in  his  fubferiptions  of  the 
articles  of  the  table,  and  in  his  former  referipts,  or  to 
tec  direction  which  the  Mentor  wifhes  to  give  to  his 
thoughts. 


*  , 

Enlightening  the  underdanding,  and  the  rooting  out 

of  prejudices,  are  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  principal 
tafks  of  his  noviciate.  i  he  knowledge  of  himfelfis  con- 
fidered  as  preparatory  to  all  other  knowledge.  To  dif- 
ciofe  to  him,  by  means  of  the  calm  and  unbiaffed  obfer- 
vation  of  his  indru8or,  what  is  bis  own  chara8er,  his 
moff  vulnerable  fide,  either  in  refpeft  of  temper,  paf- 
fions,  or  prepoffedions,  is  therefore  the  mod  effential 
lervice  that  can  be  done  him.  For  this  purpofe  there  is 
inquired  of  him  fome  account  of  his  oven  conduft  on 
occafions  where  he  doubted  of  its  propriety  ;  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  his  friend fliips,  of  his  differences  of  opinion, 
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and  of  his  conduft  on  fuch  occafions.  From  fuch  rela¬ 
tions  the  Superior  learns  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
judging,  and  thofe  propenfities  which  require  his  chief 

attention. 

Having  made  the  candidate  acquainted  with  himfclf, 
he  is  appriled  that  the  Order  is  not  a  fpeculative,  but 
an  aftive  atffociation,  engaged  in  doing  good  to  others. 
The  knowledge  of  human  character  is  therefore  of  all 
others  the  mod  important.  This  is  acquired  only  by 
obfervation,  aflided  by  the  indruftions  of  his  teacher. 
Charafters  in  hiftory  are  propofecl  to  him  for  obferva¬ 
tion,  and  his  opinion  is  required.  After  this  he  is  di- 
refted  to  look  ,  around  him,  and  to  notice  the  conduft 
of  other  men  ;  and  part  of  his  weekly  referipts  mud  con- 
fid  of  accounts  of  all  intereding  occurrences  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  Coi- 
fandey,  one  of  the  four  Profeffors,  gives  a  particular 
.account  of  the  indruftions  relating  to  this  kind  of  fei- 
,  ence.  u  The  Novice  mud  be  attentive  to  trifles. :  For, 
in  frivolous  occurrences  a  man  is  indolent,  and  makes 
no  effort  to  aft  a  part,  fo  that  his  real  charafter  is  then 
.  afting  alone.  Nothing  will  have  fuch  influence  with  the 
.  Superiors  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  a  candidate 
t  as  very  copious  narrations  of  this  kind,  bccaufc  the  can¬ 
didate,  if  promoted,  is  to  be  employed  in  an  aftive 
ftation,  and  it  is  from  this  kind  of  information  only  that 
.  the  Superiors  can  judge  of  his  fitnefs.  Thefe  charaftcr- 
,  idic  anecdotes  are  not  for  the  indruftion  of  the  Supe¬ 
riors,  who  are  men  of  long  experience,  and  familiar 
.  with  fuch  occupation.  But  they  inform  the  Order  con¬ 
cerning  the  talents  and  proficiency  of  the  young  rnern- 
.  ber.  Scientific  indruftion,  being  connefted  by  fydem, 
is  foon  communicated,  and  may  in  general  be  very  com- 

N 
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plctely  obtained  from  the  books  which  are  recommend* 
ed  to  the  Novice,  and  acquired  in  the  public  feminaries 
of  inffruthon.  But  knowledge  of  character  is  more 
multifarious  and  more  delicate.  For  this  there  is  no 
college,  and  it  muft  therefore  require  longer  time  for  its 
attainment.  Befides,  this  afhduous  and  long  continued 
ftudy  of  men,  enables  the  pofleffor  of  fuch  knowledge 
to  act  with  men,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,  to  influence  their  conduft.  For  fuch  reafons  this 
ftudy  is  continued,  and  thefe  refcripts  are  required,  dup¬ 
ing  the  whole  progref's  through  the  Order,  and  attention 
to  them  is  recommended  as  the  only  mean  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Remarks  on  Phyfiognomy  jn  thefe  narrations 
are  accounted  of  confiderable  value.”  So  far  Mr.  Cof- 
fandey. 

0  41 

During  all  this  trial,  which  may  laft  one,  two,  or 

three  years,  the  Novice  knows  no  perfon  of  the  Order 
but  his  own  inftruclor,  with  whom  he  has  frequent  meet¬ 
ings,  along  with  other  Minervals.  In  thefe  converfati- 
ons  he  learns  the  importance  of  the  Order,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  he  will  afterwards  have  of*  acquiring  much 
hidden  fcience.  The  employment  of  his  unknown  Su¬ 
periors  naturally  caufes  him  to  entertain  very  high  no¬ 
tions  of  their  abilities  and  worth.  He  is  counfelled  to 
aim  at  a  rcfcmblance  to  them  by  getting  rid  by  degrees 
of  all  thole  prejudices  or  prepofteflions  which  checked 
his  own  former  progref's;  and  lie  is  aftifted  in  this  endea¬ 
vour  by  an  invitation  to  a  correfpondence  with  them. 
He  may  addrefs  his  Provincial  Superior,  by  direfting 
his  letter  Soli,  or  the  General  by  Pnmo ,  or  the  Supe¬ 
riors  in  general  by  Quibus  licet.  In  thefe  letters  he  may 
mention  whatever  he  thinks  conducive  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Order ;  he  may  inform  the  Superiors  how 
his  inftrudor  behaves  to  him ;  if  afhduous  or  remifs,  in- 
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dulgent  or  fevere.  The  Superiors-  are  enjoined  by  the 
ftrongeft  motives  to  convey  thcfe  letters  wherever  ad- 

dreffed.  None  but  the  General  and  Council  know  the 

•  ** 

re  fu  It  of  all  this ;  and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  themfelves 
and  their  proceedings  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

•  •  ^  * 

If  three  years  of  this  Noviciate  have  elapfed  without 

further  notice,  the  Minerval  mult  look  for  no  fuither 

.  '  « 

advancement;  he  is  found  unlit,  <uici  remains  a  I- ice 
Mafon  of  the  higheit  clafs.  This  is  called  a  Sta  bene.  . 

}  t  i  >  '  P  k  A  *  I 

But  fhould  his  Superiors  judge  more  favorably  of 
him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  general  mafs  of  Free  Ma: 
fons,  and  becomes  Illuminatus  Minor .  When  called 

to  a  conference  for  this  purpofe,  he  is  told  in  the  molt 
ferious  manner,  that  “  it  is  vain  for  him  to  hope  to 
acquire  wifdom  by  mere  fyftcmatic  inftruftion  ;  for  fuch 
inftruftion  the  Superiors  have  no  leifure.  Their  duty 
is  not  to  form  fpeculators,  but  aftivc  men,  whom  they 
muft  immediately  employ  in  the  fervicc  of  the  Order.' 
He  muft  therefore  grow  wife  and  able  entirely  by  the 
unfolding  and  exertion  of  his  own  talents.  His  Supe¬ 
riors  have  already  difeovered  what  thefe  are,  and  know 
what  fervice  he  may  be  capable  of  rendering  the  Order, 
provided  he  now  heartily  acquiefces  in  being  thus  ho¬ 
norably  employed.  They  will  ailift  him  in  bringing 
his  talents  into  adion,  and  will  place  him  in  the  fituati- 
ons  moft  favorable  for  their  exertion,  fo  that  he  may  be 
ajjured  of  fuccefs.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a  mere  fcholar, 
but  his  firft  ftep  farther  carries  him  into  action;  he  muft 
therefore  now  conhder  himfelf  as  an  inftrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  Superiors,  to  be  ufed  for  the  nobleft  pur- 
pofes.”  The  aim  of  the  Order  is  now  more  fully  told 
him.  It  is,  in  one  fentence,  “  to  make  of  the  human 
race,  without  any  diftin&ion  of  nation,  condition,  or 
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profeffion,  one  good  and  happy  family.”  To  this  aim 
dernonftrably  attainable,  every  fmaller  confideration 
mult  give  way.  This  may  fometimes  require  facrifices 
which  no  man  Handing  alone  has  fortitude  to  make;  but 
■"Inch  become  light,  and  a  fource  of  the  purefi  enjoy¬ 
ment,  when  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  co-operation  of  the  united  wife  and  good 

fuch  as  are  the  Superiors  of  the  Order.  If  the  candi¬ 
date,  warmed  by  the  alluring  pifture  of  the  poffible  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  virtuous  Society,  fays  that  he  is  fenfible  of 
the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  and  Hill  withes  to  be  of 

the  Order,  he  is  required  to  tign  the  following  obli<>a- 
tion.  ° 

‘•  I,  N.  N.  proteH  before  you,  the  worthy  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  venerable  Order  into  which  I  with  to  be 
admitted,  that  I  acknowledge  my  natural  weaknefs  and 
inability,  and  that  I,  with  all  my  pofiefiions,  rank,  ho¬ 
nors,  and  titles  which  I  hold  in  political  fociety,  am, 
at  bottom,  only  a  man  ;  I  can  enjoy  the'fe  things  only 
through  my  fellow-men,  and  through  them  alfo  I  may 
lofe  them.  The  approbation  and  confideration  of  my 
fellow-men  arc  indifpcnfibly  neceffary,  and  I  muH  try 
to  maintain  them  by  all  my  talents.  Thefe  I  will  never 
nfe  to  the  prejudice  of  univerfal  good,  but  will  oppofe, 
with  all  my  might,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  political  fociety.  I  will  embrace  cvcrv  opportunity 
of  facing  mankind,  by  improving  my  underfianding  and 
my  affections,  and  by  imparting  all  important  know¬ 
ledge,  as  the  good  and  Hatutes  of  this  Order  require  of 
me.  I  bind  my  fell  to  perpetual  filence  and  unfhaken 
loyalty  and  fubmiflion  to  the  Order,  in  the  perfons  of 
my  Superiors;  here  making  a  faithful  and  complete  fur- 
render  of  my  private  judgment,  my  own  will,  and  eve¬ 
ry  narrow-minded  employment  of  my  power  and  influ- 
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ence.  I  pledge  myfclf  to  account  the  good  of  the  Or¬ 
der  as  my  own,  and  am  ready  to  ferve  it  with  my  for¬ 
tune,  my  honor,  and  my  blood.  Should  I,  through 
omiffion,  neglefl,  paffion,  or  wickednefs,  behave  con¬ 
trary  to  this  good  of  the  Order,  I  fubjeft  myfelf  to  what 
reproof  or  punifhment  my  Superiors  fhall  enjoin.  The 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Order  fhall  be  my  friends 
and  enemies;  and  with  refpeft  to  both  I  will  conduct 
myfelf  as  directed  by  the  Order,  and  am  ready,  in  every 
lawful  way,  to  devote  myfelf  to  its  increafe  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  therein  to  employ  all  my  ability.  All  this  I 
promife,  and  protelt,  without  fecret  refervation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  Society  which  require  from 
me  this  engagement.  This  I  do  as  I  am,  and  as  I  hope 

to  continue,  a  Man  of  Honor.” 

*  .  « 

A  drawn  fword  is  then  pointed  at  his  bread,  and  he 
isafked,  Will  you  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
your  Superiors  ?  He  is  threatened  with  unavoidable 
vengeance,  from  which  no  potentate  can  defend  him,  if 
he  fhould  ever  betray  the  Order.  He  is  then  afked,  1. 
What  aim  does  he  wifh  the  Order  to  have  ?  2.  What 
means  he  would  choofe  to  advance  this  aim  ?  3.  Whom 
he  wiflies  to  keep  out  of  the  Order  ?  4.  What  fubjefls 
he  wifhes  not  to  be  difeuffed  in  it  ? 

Our  candidate  is  now  Illuminatus  Minor.  It 
is  needlefs  to  narrate  the  mummery  of  reception,  and  it 
is  enough  to  fay,  that  it  nearly  refcmbles  that  of  the 
Mafonic  Chevalier  in  Soleil ,  known  to  every  one  much 
converfant  in  Mafonry.  Weifhaupt’s  preparatory  dif- 
courfe  of  reception  is  a  piece  of  good  compohtion, 
whether  confidercd  as  argumentative  (from  topics,  in¬ 
deed,  that  are  very  gratuitous  and  fanciful)  or  as  a 
fpecimen  ct  that  declamation  which  was  fo  much  prac- 
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tiled  by  Libanius  and  the  other  Sophids,  and  it  gives  a 
ciidinft  and  captivating  account  of  the  profeffea  aim  of 
the  Order, 

The  Illuminatus  Minor  learns  a  good  deal  more  of 
the  Order,  but  by  very  fparing  morfels,  under  the  fame 
indruftoiy  The  talk  has  now  become  more  delicate  and 
difficult.  "  The  chief  part  of  it  is  the  rooting  out  of  pre¬ 
judices  in  politics  and  religion  ;  and  Weifhaupt  has 
fhown  much  addrefs  in  the  method  which  he  has  em¬ 
ployed.  Not  the  moft  hurtful,  but  the  mod  eahly  re¬ 
futed,  were  the  firft  fubjefts  of  difcuffion,  fo  that  the 
pupil  gets  into  the  habits  of  viftory  ;  and  his  reverence 
for  the  fydems  of  either  kind  is  diminiffied  when  they 
are  found  to  have  harboured  fuch  untenable  opinions. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Ecleftic  Lodges  of  Mafonry, 
and  the  harangues  of  the  Brother  Orators,  teemed  with 
the  bolded  fentiments  both  in  politics  and  religion.  En¬ 
lightening,  and  the  triumph  of  reafon,  had  been  the  ten 
of  the  country  for  fome  time  pad,  and  every  inditution, 
civil  and  religious,  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  the  mod  free 
criticifm.  Above  all,  the  Cofmo-politifm,  which  had 
been  imported  from  France,  where  it  had  been  the  fa¬ 
vorite  topic  ol  the  enthuhadical  oeconomids,  was  now  ^ 
become  a  general  theme  of  difeudion  in  all  focieties  of 
cultivated  men.  It  was  a  Oibjeft  of  eafy  and  agreeable 
declamation  ;  and  the  Literati  found  in  it  a  fubj eft  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  ffiowmg  their  talents,  and  ingratiating 
themfelves  with  the  young  men  of  fortune,  whofe  minds, 
unfufpicious  as  yet  and  generous,  were  fired  with  the  fair 
profpefts  fct  before  them  of  univerfal  and  attainable 
bappinefs.  And  the  pupils  of  the  Illuminati  were  dill 
more  warmed  by  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  the 
happy  indruments  of  accomplifhing  all  this.  And 
though  the  doftrines  of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality. 
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as  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  might  fometimes  ftartle 
thofe  who  poffeffed  the  advantage  of  fortune,  there  were 
thoufands  of  younger  fons,  and  of  men  of  talents  without 
fortune,  to  whom  thefe  were  agreeable  founds.  And 
we  muft  particularly  obferve,  that  thofe  who  were  now 
the  pupils  were  a  fet  of  picked  fubjefts,  whofe  charac* 
ters  and  peculiar  biafes  were  well  known  by  their  con¬ 
duct  during  their  noviciate  as  Minervals.  They  were 
therefore  fuch  as,  in  all  probability,  would  not  boggle 
at  very  free  fentiments.  We  might  rather  expeft  a  par¬ 
tiality  to  doCtrines  which  removed  fome  reftraints  which 
formerly  checked  them  in  the  indulgence  of  youthful 
paflions.  Their  lriftruftors,  who  have  thus  relieved  their 
minds  from  feveral  anxious  thoughts,  mult  appear  men 

of  fuperior  minds.  This  was  a  notion  molt  carefully 

• 

inculcated  ;  and  they  could  fee  nothing  to  contradict  it : 
for  except  their  own  Mentor,  they  knew  none  ;  they 
heard  of  Superiors  of  different  ranks,  but  never  faw 
them  ;  and  the  fame  mode  of  inltruction  that  was  prac- 
tifed  during  their  noviciate  was  (fill  retained.  More 
particulars  of  the  Order  were  (lowly  unfolded  to  them, 
and  they  jvere  taught  that  their  Superiors  were  men  of 
diftinguifhed  talents,  and  Were  Superiors  for  this  reafon 
alone.  They  were  taught,  that  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  Superiors  had  for  obfervation,  and  their  ha¬ 
bits  of  continually  occupying  their  thoughts  with  the 
great  objects  of  this  Order,  had  enlarged  their  views, 
even  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  nations  and  kinc- 
doms,  which  they  hoped  would  one  day  conic  fee  into 
one  great  Society,  where  conlideration  would  attach  to 
talents  and  worth  alone,  and  that  pre-eminence  in  thele 
would  be  invariably  attended  with  all  the  enjoyments  of 
influence  and  power.  And  they  were  told  that  they 
would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  thefe  great  and 
venerable  Chara£ters2  as  they  advanced  in  the  Order. 
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In  earned  of  this,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  one 
or  two  Superiors,  and  with  feveral  Illuminati  of  their 
own  rank.  Alfo,  to  whet  their  zeal,  they  are  now  made 
inflruHorsof  one  or  two  Minervals,  and  report  their 
progrels  to  their  Superiors.  They  are  given  to  under¬ 
hand  that  nothing  can  fo  much  recommend  them  as  the 
fuccefs  with  which  they  perform  this  talk.  It  is  decla¬ 
red  to  be  the  belt  evidence  of  their  ufefulnefs  in  the 
great  defigns  of  the  Order. 

The  baleful  effeSs  of  general  fupcrflition,  and  even 
of  any  peculiar  religious  prepollcffion,  are  now  ftrongly 
inculcated,  and  the  difeernment  of  the  pupils  in  thefe 
matters  is  learned  by  queftions  which  are  given  them 
Iroin  time  to  time  to  difeufs.  Thefe  are  managed  with 
delicacy  and  circumfpettion,  that  the  timid  may  not  be 
alarmed.  In  like  manner,  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
Order  are  inculcated  with  the  utmoft  caution.  After  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  warmed  by  the  piftures  of 
univerfal  happinefs,  and  convinced  that  it  is  a  poflible 
thing  to  unite  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  one  great 
focirty,  and  after  it  has  been  made  out,  in  fome  mea- 
lure  to  the  fatisFaftion  of  the  pupil,  that  a  great  addition 
of  happinefs  is  gained  by  the  abolition  of  national  dif- 
tin&ions  and  animofuies,  it  may  frequently  be  no  hard 
talk  to  make  him  think  that  patriotifin  is  a  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  monopolifing  fentiment,  and  even  incompatible  with 
the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  Order,  namely,  the 
uniting  the  whole  human  race  into  one  great  and  happy 
fociety.  Princes  are  a  chief  feature  of  national  diftinc- 
tion.  Princes,  therefore,  may  now  be  fafely  represent¬ 
ed  as  unncccffary.  If  fo,  loyalty  to  Princes  lofes  much 
of  its  facred  character;  and  the  fo  frequent  enforcing  of 
it  in  our  common  political  di  feu  {lions  may  now  be  ealily 
made  to  appear  a  felfifh  maxim  of  rulers,  by  which 
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they  may  more  e^fily  enflave  the  people  ;  and  thus,  it 
may  at  laft  appear,  that  religion,  tlie  love  of  our  parti¬ 
cular  country,  and  loyalty  to  our  Prince,  fhould  be  re¬ 
filled,  if,  by  thefe  partial  or  narrow  views,  we  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  that  Cofmo-political  happinefs 
which  is  continually  held  forth  as  the  great  objeft  of  the 
Order.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  terms  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Order  which  are  inferted  in  the  oath  of  ad- 
milfion  are  now  explained.  The  authority  of  the  ruling 
powers  is  therefore  reprefcnted  as  of  inferior  moral 
weight  to  that  of  the  Order.  u  Thefe  powers  are  def- 
pots,  when  they  do  not  conduft  themfelves  by  its  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  furround  them 
with  its  members,  fo  that  the  profane  may  have  no  ac- 
cefs  to  them.  Thus  we  are  able  molt  powerfully  to 
promote  its  interefts.  If  any  perfon  is  more  difpofcd  to 
lilten  to  Princes  than  to  the  Order,  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and 
mult  rife  no  higher.  We  mult  do  our  utmolt  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  advancement  of  Illuminati  into  all  important 
civil  offices.” 


*  Accordingly  the  Order  laboured  in  this  with  great 
zeal  and  fuccefs.  A  correfpondence  was  difcovered, 
in  which  it  is  plain,  that  by  their  influence,  one  of  the 
greateft  ecclelialtical  dignities  was  filled  up  in  oppolition 
to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Spire, 
who  is  there  rcprefented  as  a  tyrannical  and  bigotted 
pried.  They  contrived  to  place  their  Members  as  tu¬ 
tors  to  the  youth  of  diltinaion.  One  of  them,  Baron 
Leuchtfenring,  took  the  charge  of  a  young  prince  with¬ 
out  any  falary.  They  inlinuated  themfelves  into  all 
public  offices,  and  particularly  into  courts  of  juftice. 
In  like  manner,  the  chairs  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ingol- 
liadt  were  (with  only  two  exceptions)  occupied  by 
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Illuminati.  u  Rulers  who  are  members  muft  be  pro¬ 
moted  tlu o ugh  the  ranks  of  the  Order  only  in  proporti¬ 
on  as  they  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  its  great  objed, 
and  manner  of  procedure.  Its  objeft  may  be  laid  to 
be  the  checking  the  tyranny  of  princes,  nobles,  and 
pricfls,  and  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  of  religion.”  The  pupil  is  now  informed 
“  that  fuch  a  religion  is  contained  in  the  Order,  is  the 
perfection  of  Chriflianity,  and  will  be  imparted  to  him 
in  due  time.” 

.  Thefe  and  other  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Order 
are  partly  communicated  by  the  verbal  inftrudion  of 
the  Mentor,  partly  by  writings,  which  muff  be  pundu- 
ally  returned,  and  partly  read  by  the  pupil  .at  the  Men¬ 
tor’s  houfe  (but  without  taking  extrads)  in  fuch  por¬ 
tions  as  he  fhail  aired,  d  he  referipts  by  the  pupil  muft 
contain  difcufhons  on  thefe  fubjeds,  and  of  anecdotes 
and  deicnptions  01  living  charaders  ;  and  thefe  mult  be 
zealoufly  continued,  as  the  chief  mean  of  advancement. 
All  this  while  the  pupil  knows  only  his  Mentor,  the 
Mmervals,  and  a  few  others  of  his  own  rank.  All  men¬ 
tion  of  degrees,  or  other  bufmefs  of  the  Order,  mult 
be  carefully  avoided,  even  in  the  meetings  with  other 
Members :  u  I  or  the  Order  wi fires  to  be  fecret,  and  to 
work  in  filence;  for  thus  it  is  better  fccured  from  the 
oppreffion  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  becaufe  this  fecrecy 
gives  a  greater  zeft  to  the  whole.” 

1  his  fhort  account  of  the  Noviciate ,  and  of  the  low¬ 
ed  clafs  of  Illuminati,  is  all  we  can  get  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  Mr.  Weifhaupt.  The  higher  degrees  were  not 
publifhed  by  him.  Many  c  ire  urn  Ranees  appear  fufpi- 
cious,  and  are  certainly  fufceptible.  of  different  turns, 
and  may  cahly  be  pufhed  to  very  dangerous  extremes. 
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The  accounts  given  by  the  four  profeffors  confirm  thefe 
fufpicions.  They  declare  upon  oath,  that  they  make 
all  thefe  acculations  in  confequence  of  what  they  heard 
in  the  Meetings,  and  of  what  they  knew  of  the  Higher 
Orders. 

* 

But  fince  the  time  of  the  fuppreflion  by  the  L  lector, 
dtfeovenes  have  been  made  which  throw  great  light  on 
the  fubjeQ.  A  colledtion  of  original  papers  and  correl'- 
pondence  was  found  by  fearching  the  houfe  of  one 
Zwack  (a  Member)  in  1786.  The  following  year  a 
much  larger  collection  was  found  at  the  houfe  of  Baron 
Baffus  ;  and  fmee  that  time  Baron  Knigge,  the  molt  ac¬ 
tive  Member  next  to  Weifhaupt,  publifhed  an  account 
of  fome  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had  been  formed 
by  himfelf.  A  long  while  after  this  were  publifhed,  Ntuef- 
te  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus  und  Philo  in  der  Illuminatm 
Orden ,  and  llohere  Grandcn  dcs  Ilium .  Ordens .  Thefe 
two  works  give  an  account  of  the  whole  fecret  conffitu- 
tion  of  the  Order,  its  various  degrees,  the  manner  of 
conferring  them,  the  inftruflions  to  the  intrants,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  connexion  of  the  Order  with  Free 
Mafonry,  and  a  critical  hiftory.  We  dial!  give  fome 
extracts  from  fuch  of  thefe  as  have  been  publifhed. 

«  •  •  t 

Weifhaupt  was  the  founder  in  1776.  In  1778  the 
number  of  Members  was  confiderably  increafed,  and 
the  Order  was  fully  eftablifhed.  The  Members  took 
antique  names.  Thus  Weifhaupt  took  the  name  oi 
Spartacus,  the  man  who  headed  the  iufurreftion  of 
flaves,  which  in  Pompey’s  time  kept  Rome  in  terror  and 
uproar  for  three  years.  Zwack  was  called  Cato.  Kni 
was  Philo.  Baffus  was  Hannibal.  Hertel  was  Marius. 
Marquis  Conftanza  was  Diomedes.  Nicholai,  an  emi- 
ment  and  learned  bookfcller  in  Berlin,  and  author  of  fc- 
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veral  works  of  reputation,  took  the  name  of  Lucian,  the 

gitat  fcoffer  at  all  religion.  Another  was  Mahomet, 

remai'kable,  that  except  Cato  and  Socrates, 

" e  , e  not  a  namc  of  any  ancient  who  was  eminent  as 
a  teacher  and  praftifer  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary, 

they  feem  to  have  alfeHed  the  charaUers  of  the  free- 

t  tinkers  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  antiquity.  In  the  fame 

manner  they  gave  ancient  names  to  the  cities  and  coun- 

tncs  of  Europe.  Munich  was  Athens,  Vienna  was- 
Kome,  &c. 


Spartacus  to  Cato,  Feb.  6,  1778. 


c; 


Mon  but  ejl  de  faire  valoir  la  raijon.  As  a  fubor- 
diiidte  object  I  ihall  endeavour  to  gain  fecurity  to  our- 
icives,  a  backing  in  cafe  of  misfortunes,  and  adidance 
iiom  without.  I  Ihall  therefore  prefs  the  cultivation  of 
fcience,  efpecially  luch  fciences  as  may  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  reception  in  the  world,  and  may  ferve  to 
remove  obftacles  out  of  the  way.  We  have  to  druggie 
with  pedantry,  with  intolerance,  with  divines  and  Hatch 
men,  and  above  all,  princes  and  prielts  are  in  our  way. 
Men  are  unfit  as  they  are,  and  mu  ft  be  formed  ;  each 
clafs  mud  be  the  fchool  of  trial  for  the  next.  This  wifi 
be  tedious,  becaufe  it  is  hazardous.  In  the  lalt  dalles 
I  propofe  academies  under  the  direttiou  of  the  Order. 
This  will  fecure  us  the  adherence  of  the  Literati.  Sci¬ 
ence  Ihall  here  be  the  lure.  Only  thofe  who  are  affur- 
edly  proper  fubjects  ihall  be  picked  out  from  among  the 
inferior  dalles  for  the  higher  myfleries,  which  contain 
the  firft  principles  and  means  of  promoting  a  happy  life. 
iN  o  religionift  mull,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  into 
thefe  :  lor  here  we  work  at  tne  dilcovery  and  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  fu perdition  and  prejudices.  T  he  indruflions 
ii-ail  be  io  conducted  that  each  fliai!  dtfclolc  what  he 
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thinks  he  conceals  within  his  own  bread,  what  are  his 
ruling  propenfities  and  pallions,  and  how  far  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  command  ot  himfell.  This  will  anfwer 

I 

all  the  purpofes  of  auricular  confeffion.  And  in  parti¬ 
cular,  every  perfon  fnall  be  made  a  fpy  on  another  and 
on  all  around  him.  Nothing  can  efcape  our  fight ;  by 
thefe  means  we  {hall  readily  difcover  who  are  contented, 
and  receive  with  relifh  the  peculiar  flate-do&rines  and 
religious  opinions  that  arc  laid  before  them  ;  and,  at 
Jafi,  the  truft-worthy  alone  will  be  admitted  to  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  whole  maxims  and  political  confutation  of 
the  Order.  In  a  council  compofed  of  fuch  members 
we  {hall  labour  at  the  contrivance  of  means  to  drive  by 
degrees  the  enemies  of  reafon  and  of  humanity  out  of 
the  world,  and  to  eftablifh  a  peculiar  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  fitted  for  the  great  Society  of  mankind. 


“  But  this  is  a  ticklifh  project,  and  requires  the  ut- 
molt  ctrcumfpeflion.  The  fqueamilh  will  fiart  at  the 
fight  of  religious  or  political  novelties ;  and  they  mull 
be  prepared  for  them.  We  mult  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  about  the  books  which  we  recommend  ;  I  (hall  con¬ 
fine  them  at  firft  to  moralilts  and  reafoning  hiftorians. 
This  will  prepare  for  a  patient  reception,  in  the  higher 
clafies,  of  works  of  a  bolder  flight,  fuch  as  Robinet’s 
Syjleme  dc  la  Nature — Politique  Naturdle — Philo  fophie 
de  la  Nature — Syjleme  Social — The  writings  of  Mira- 
baud,  See.  Helvetius  is  fit  only  for  the  ftrongeft  fto- 

*  O 


machs.  If  any  one  has  a  copy  already,  neither  praife 
nor  find  fault  with  him.  Say  nothing  on  fuch  fubjefts 
to  intrants,  for  we  don’t  know  how  they  will  be  received 

— folks  are  not  yet  prepared.  Marius,  an  excellent 

« 

man,  muft  be  dealt  with.  Mis  ftoinach,  which  cannot 
yet  cligeft  fuch  ftrong  food,  mult  acquire  a  better  tone. 
The  allegory  on  which  I  am  to  found  the  myfteries  of 
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the  Higher  Orders  is  the  fre-worjhip  of  the  Magi.  Wc 
mull  have  fome  worlhip,  and  none  is  fo  appofite.  Let 
■there  be  light,  and  there  shall  be  light. 
1  his  is  my  motto,  and  is  my  fundamental  principle. 
The  degrees  will  be  Fener  Orden,  Parfen  Or  den  ;*  all 
very  practicable.  In  the  courfe  through  thefe  there  will 
be  no  st a  bene  (this  is  the  anfwer  given  to  one  who 
folicits  preferment,  and  is  refufed.)  For  I  engage  that 
none  fhall  enter  this  clafs  who  has  not  laid  afide°his  pre¬ 
judices.  No  man  is  fit  for  our  Order  who  is  not  a  Bru- 
tu.s  or  a  Catiline,  and  is  not  ready  to  go  every  length. 

Fell  me  how  you  like  this  ?” 

Spartacus  to  Cato ,  March  1778. 

To  collect  unpubhfhcd  works,  and  information 
from  the  archives  of  States,  will  be  a  moft  ufcful  fervice. 
M  e  fhall  be  able  to  fhow  in  a  very  ridiculous  light  the 
claims  of  our  defpots.  Marius  (keeper  of  the  archives 
of  the  Electorate)  has  ferreted  out  a  noble  document, 
which  we  have  got.  He  makes  it,  forfooth,  a  cafe  of 
confcicnce  how  filly  that — fmee  only  that  isfti^  which 
is  ultimately  productive  ofmifchief.  In  this  cafe,  where 
tne  advantage  far  exceeds  the  hurt,  it  is  meritorious  vir¬ 
tue.  It  will  do  more  good  in  our  hands  than  by  remain¬ 
ing  for  1000  years  on  the  dufty  fhelf.” 


I  here  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zwack  a  pro¬ 
ject  fora  Siflerhood,  in  fubferviency  to  the  defigns  of  the 
Illuminati.  In  it  arc  the  following  paffages  : 


I  his  is  evidently  the  Myjlere  du  Mithrus  mentioned  by  Bar- 
ruel,  in  his  Ili dory  of  Jacobinifm,  and  had  been  carried  into  France 
by  Bede  and  Bulche. 
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“  It  will  be  of  great  fervice,  and  procure  us  both 
much  information  and  money ,  and  will  fuit  charmingly 
the  tade  of  many  of  our  trued  members,  who  are  lovers 
of  the  fex.  It  fhould  condd  of  two  claffes,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  freer  hearted  (i.  e.  thofe  who  fly  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  trati  of  prudifli  manners)  ;  they  mud  not  know  of 
each  other,  and  mud  be  under  the  direction  of  men, 
but  without  knowing  it.  Proper  books  mud  be  put  in¬ 
to  their  hands,  and  fuch  (but  fecretly)  as  are  flattering  to 
their  paflions.” 

There  are,  in  the  fame  hand-writing,  Defcription  of  a 
drong  box,  which,  if  forced  open,  fliall  blow  up  and  def- 
troy  its  contents — Several  receipts  for  procuring  abor¬ 
tion — A  compofition  which  blinds  or  kills  when  fpurted 
in  the  face— A  fheet,  containing  a  receipt  for  fympa- 
thetic  ink — Tea  for  procuring  abortion — Ilerbcc  qwr 
habent  quahtatem  dclcteriam — A  method  for  filling  a 
bed-chamber  with  pedilential  vapours — How  to  take  off 
impreflions  of  feals,  fo  as  to  ufe  them  afterwards  as  feals 
— A  colleClion  of  foine  hundreds  of  fuch  impreflions, 
with  a  lid  of  their  owners,  princes,  nobles,  clergymen, 
merchants,  &c. — A  receipt  ad  excitandum  furorem  ute¬ 
rinum — A  manufeript  entitled,  “  Better  than  Horus.” 


“  ""S 
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It  was  afterwards  printed  and  dittributed  at  Leipzig  fair, 
and  is  an  attack  and  bitter  fatire  on  all  religion.  This 
is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ajax.  As  alfo  a  differtation 
on  filicide.  N.  B.  His  fitter  -in-law  threw  herfelf  from 
the  top  of  a  tower.  There  was  alio  a  fet  of  portraits, 
or  characters  of  eighty-five  ladies  in  Munich  ;  with  re¬ 
commendations  of  fome  of  them  for  members  of  a 
Lodge  of  Sider  Illuminati;  alfo  injunctions  to  all  the 
Superiors  to  learn  to  write  with  both  hands ;  and  that 
they  diould  ufe  more  than  one  cypher. 
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Imm  mediately  after  the  publication  of  thefe  writing, 
many  defences  appeared.  It  was  laid  that  the  dreadful 
mem  cal  apparatus  were  with  propriety  in  the  hands  of 
Counitdloi  Zwack,  who  was  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court, 
r,n(l  vv!u)(e  duty  it  was  therefore  to  know  fuch  things. 
The  fame  excufe  was  offered  for  the  colleftion  of  heals; 
but  how  came  thefe  things  to  be  put  up  with  papers  of 
ti»(  Iliuminati,  and  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  one  of 
that  Order  ?  Vdeifhaupt  fays,  “  Thefe  things  were  not 
caiiicd  into  effed — only  fpoken  of,  and  are  juftifiable 
when  taken  in  proper  connection.”  This  however  he 
has  not  pointed  out ;  but  he  appeals  to  the  account  of 
tm  Oi  dei,  which  he  had  pubhfhed  at  Regen fburg,  and 
111  vTich  neither  thefe  things  are  to  be  found,  nor  any 
pohioihty  ol  a  connexion  by  which  they  may  be  jufti- 
il((^  CTV1!  men,  fays  he,  arc  fubjeCt  to  errors,  and 
the  be  ft  man  is  he  who  be  ft  conceals  them.  I  have  ne- 
^  ei  been  guilty  of  any  Inch  vices  or  foilics :  for  proof, 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  which  my  repu¬ 
tation,  and  my  ftruggles  with  hoftile  cabals,  had  brought 
completely  into  public  view  long  before  the  inftitution 
of  this  Order,  without  abating  any  thing  of  that  flatter- 


mg  legai  d  which  was  paid  to  me  by  the  hr  ft  perfons  of 
my  country  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  a  regard  well  evin¬ 
ced  by  their  confidence  in  me  as  the  belt  inflruSor  of 
their  children.  In  fome  of  his  private  letters,  we  learn 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  acquire  this  influence 
among  the  youth,  and  they  arc  fuch  as  could  not  fail, 
but  we  mutt  not  anticipate.  u  It  is  well  known  that  I 
have  made  the  chair  which  I  occupied  in  the  univerfity 
of  Ingolfladt,  the  refort  of  the  hrft  clafs  of  the  German 
youth  ;  whereas  formerly  it  had  only  brought  round  it 
the  low-born  praQitioners  in  the  courts  of  law.  I  have 
gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  human  enquiry.  I 
have  exorcifed  fpirits — railed  ghofts — difeovered  trea- 
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fures — interrogated  the  Cabala — hattc  Loto  gefpielt — I 
have  never  tranfmuted  metals.”' — (A  very  pretty  and 
refpeftable  circle  indeed,  and  what  vulgar  fpirits  would 
fcarcely  have  included  within  the  pale  of  their  curiofi- 
ty.)  “  The  tenor  of  my  life  has  been  the  oppofite  of 
every  thing  that  is  vile ;  and  no  man  can  lay  any  fuch 
thing  to  my  charge.  I  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  thefe 
writings  have  appeared  ;  they  are  a  vindication  of  the 
Order  and  of  my  conduft.  I  can,  and  muft  declare  to 
God,  and  I  do  it  now  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  that 
in  my  whole  life  I  never  faw  or  heard  of  the  fo  much 
condemned  fecret  writings  ;  and  in  particular,  repeat¬ 
ing  thefe  abominable  means,  fuch  as  poifoning,  abor¬ 
tion,  &c.  was  it  ever  known  to  me  in  any  cafe,  that 
any  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances  ever  even  thought 
of  them,  advifed  them,  or  made  any  ufe  of  them.  I 
was  indeed  always  a  fchemer  and  proje8or,  but  never 
could  engage  much  in  detail.  My  general  plan  is  good, 
though  in  the  detail  there  may  be  faults.  I  had  myfelf 

to  form.  In  another  fituation,  and  in  an  aCtive  Itation 

% 

in  life,  I  fhould  have  been  keenly  occupied,  and  the 
founding  an  Order  would  never  have  come  into  my 
head.  But  I  would  have  executed  much  greater  things, 
had  not  government  always  oppofed  my  exertions,  and 
placed  others  in  the  fituations  which  fuited  my  talents. 
It  w7as  the  full  conviftion  of  this,  and  of  what  could  be 
done,  if  every  man  were  placed  in  the  office  for  which 
he  was  fitted  by  nature  and  a  proper  education,  which 
firft  fuggefted  to  me  the  plan  of  illumination.”  Surely 
Mr.  Weiffiaupthad  a  very  ferious  charge,  the  education 
of  youth;  and  his  encouragement  in  that  charge  was  the 
moft  flattering  that  an  Illuminatus  could  wifh  for,  bc- 
caufe  he  had  brought  round  him  the  youth  whofe  influ¬ 
ence  in  fociety  was  the  greateft  and  who  would  moft  of 

JP 
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all  contribute  to  the  diffufing  good  principles,  and  ex. 
citing  to  good  conduct  through  the  whole  Hate.  “  I  did 
not,”  fays  he,  «  bring  deifm  into  Bavaria  more  than 
nito  Rome.  I  found  it  here,  in  great  vigour,  more 
abounding  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  Pro.teftant 
hates.  I  am  proud  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Illuminati ;  and  I  repeat  my 
vifli  to  have  lor  my  epitaph, 

HicftuS  eft  Phaethon ,  currus  auriga  paterni , 

Quern  Ji  non  tenuity  magms  tamen  excidit  aufis” 

1  he  fecond  difeovery  of  fecret  correfpondence  at 
zander fdoift,  tlie  feat  of  Baron  Batz  (Hannibal)  con- 
tains  Bill  more  interefting  fads. 

I  •  3 

Spartacus  to  Cato . 


Vv  hat  dial]  I  do  ?  I  am  deprived  of  all  help.  So¬ 
crates,  who  would  inlift  on  being  a  man  of  qonfequence 
among  us,  and  is  really  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  a  right 
way  of  thinking ,  is  eternally  befotted.  Auguftus  is  in 
tne  worft  eftimation  imaginable.  Alcibiades  fits  the  day 
long  with  the  vintner’s  pretty  wife,  and  there  he  fighs 
and  pines.  A  few  days  ago,  at  Corinth,  Tiberius  at¬ 
tempted  to  ravifh  the  wife  of  Democides,  and  her  huf- 
band  came  in  upon  them.  Good  heavens  !  what  Areo- 
pagitcc  I  have  got.  \\  hen  the  worthy  man  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  comes  to  Athens  (Munich)  what  will  he  think? 
What  a  meeting  with  diftolute  immoral  wretches,  whore- 
mailers,  liars,  bankrupts,  braggarts,  and  vain  fools' 

When  he  fees  all  this,  what  will  lie  think  ?  He  will  be 

•  •*  • 

adiamed  to  enter  into  an  Allocation,”  (obferve,  Rea- 
dei, that  Spartacus  writes  this  in  Augull  1783, in  the  very 
time  that  he  was  trying  to  murder  Cato's  filter)  «  where 
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the  chiefs  raife  the  higheft  expectations,  and  exhibit  fuck 
a  wretched  example ;  and  all  this  from  felf-will,  from 
fenfuality.  Am  I  ndt  in  the  right — that  this  man — that 
any  fuch  worthy  man — whole  name  alone  would  give  us 
the  fele&ion  of  all  Germany — will  declare  that  the  whole 
province  of  Grecia  (Bavaria)  innocent  and  guilty,  muft 
be  excluded.  I  tell  you,  we  may  ftudy;  and  write, 
and  toil  till  death.  We  may  facriffce  to  the  Order,  our 
health,  our  fortune,  and  our  reputation  (alas  the  lofs!) 
and  thefe  Lords',  following  their  own  pleasures,  will 
whore,  cheat,  Ileal,  and  drive  on  like  fhamelels  rafcals*; 
and  yet  muft  be  AreojiciPitce,  and  interfere  in  every 
thing.  Indeed,  my  deareft  friend,  we  have  only  en- 
flaved  ourfelves.” 

1  • 

In  another  part  of  this  fine  corrcfpondence,  Diomedes 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  O.  L.  (Quibus 
•licet)  in  which  it  is  faid,  and  fupported  by  proofs,  that 
Cato  had  received  2^0  florins  as  a  bribe  for  his  fentence 
in  his  capacity  as  a  judge  in  a  criminal  court;  (the  end 
had  furely  fanclificd  the  means.)  In  another,  a  Miner- 
Val  complains  of  his  Mentor  for  having  by  lies  occafion- 
ed  the  difmiffion  of  a  pbyfician  from  a  family,  by  which 
he  obtained  the  cuftom  of  the  houfc  and  free  accefs, 
which  favor  he  repaid  by  debauching  the  wife;  and  he 
prays  to  he  informed  whether  he  iitay  not  get  another 
Mentor,  faying,  that  although  that  man  had  always 
given  him  the  moli  excellent  inftruflions,  and  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  would  continue  them,  Vet  he  felt  a  difguft  at  the 
hypocrify,  which  would  certainly  diminilh  the  impreflion 
of  the  moll  falutary  truths.  (Is  it  not  diftrefling  to 
think,  that  this  promifing  youth  will  by  and  by  laugh  at 
his  former  fimplicity,  and  follow  tire  Heps  and  not  the 
inltru&ions  ot  his  phyhei'an.)  In  another  place,  Spar- 
tacus  writes  to  Marius  fin  confidence)  thru  another  w  or- 
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th)  Brother,  an  Areopagitce,  had  ftolen  a  gold  and  a  Li¬ 
ver  watch,  and  a  ring,  from  Brutus  (Savioli)  and  begs 
Manus,  in  another  letter,  to  try,  while  it  was  yet  pot 
ible,  to  get  the  things  reftored,  becaufe  the  culprit  was 
a  mofl  excellent  man  (Vortrejflich)  and  of  vaft  ufe  to  the 
ider,  having  the  dneQion  of  an  eminent  feminary  of 
young  gentlemen;  and  becaufe  Savioli  was  much  in 
good  company,  and  did  not  much  care  for  the  Order, 
except  in  lo  far  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  and  leading  fome  of  them,  and  of  fleering  his  wav 
at  court.  1 

I  cannot  help  inferting  here,  though  not  the  mofl  pro¬ 
per  place,  a  part  of  a  provincial  report  from  Knigge, 

the  man  of  the  whole  Areopagitet  who  fhows  any  thin^ 
like  uioanity  or  gentlenefs  of  mind. 

“Of  my  whole  colony  (Weftphalia)  the  mofl  brilli¬ 
ant  is  Claudiopolis  ( Neuwied.)  There  they  work,  and 
dire61,  and  do  wonders.” 

If  tbere  ever  was  a  fpot  upon  earth  where  men  may¬ 
be  happy  in  a  hate  of  cultivated  fociety,  it  was  the 
little  principality  of  Neuwied.  I  faw  it  in  1770.  The 
town  was  neat,  and  the  palace  handfome  and  in  good 
Taflc ;  all  was  clean.  But  the  country  was  beyond 
conception  delightful  ;  not  a  cottage  that  was  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  not  a  hedge  out  of  order;  it  had  been  the  hobby 
(pardon  me  the  word)  of  the  Prince,  who  made  it  his 
dariy  employment  to  go  through  his  principality  regu¬ 
larly,  and  a  (lift  every  houfeholder,  of  whatever  condi¬ 
tion,  with  his  advice,  and  with  his  purfe  ;  and,  when  a 
freeholder  could  not  ot  himfelf  put  things  into  a  thriving 
condition,  the  Prince  fent  his  workmen  and  did  it  for 
him.  lie  endowed  fchools  for  the  common  people,  and 
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two  academies  for  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  bufinefs. 
He  gave  little  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  prizes  to 
the  well-behaving  fons  of  the  labouring  people.  Ilis 
own  houfehould  was  a  pattern  of  elegance  and  economy; 
his  fons  were  fent  to  Paris  to  learn  elegance,  and  to 
England  to  learn  fcience  and  agriculture.  In  Ihort,  the 
whole  was  like  a  romance  (and  was  indeed  romantic.) 
I  heard  it  fpoken  of  with  a  fmile  at  the  table  of  tne  Bi- 
fhop  of  Treves,  at  Ehrenbretftem,  and  was  induced  to 
fee  it  next  day  as  a  curiofity  :  And  yet  even  here,  the 
fanaticifm  of  Knigge  would  diftribute  his  poiion,  and 
tell  the  blinded  people,  that  they  were  in  a  (late  of  lin 
and  mifery,  that  their  Prince  was  a  delpot,  and  that 
they  would  never  be  happy  till  he  was  made  to  fly,  and 
till  they  were  all  made  equal. 

They  got  their  wifh  ;  the  fwarm  of  French  locufts 
fat  down  on  Neuwied’s  beautiful  fields  in  1793,  and  en¬ 
trenched  themfelves ;  and  in  three  months,  Prince  and 
farmers  houfes,  and  cottages,  and  fchools,  and  acade¬ 
mies — all  vanifhed;  and  ail  the  fubjefts  were  made  equal, 
and  free  (as  they  were  exprefsly  told  by  the  French  Ge¬ 
neral)  to  weep. 

Difcite  jnjlitiam  moniti ,  et  non  tcmrure  divos  ! 

To  proceed  : 

Spartacus  to  Cato . 

ci  By  this  plan  we  fliall  direct  all  mankind.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  the  fimpleft  means,  we  fhall  fet  all  in 
motion  and  in  flames.  The  occupations  mult  be  fo  al¬ 
lotted  and  contrived,  that  we  may,  in  fecret,  influence 
all  political  tranfa&ions.”  N.  B.  This  alludes  to  a  part 
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the  illuminate 


i,  ',i,hheld/r0m  P“Wic,  becaufc  i,  contained 
the  allotment  of  the  molt  rebellious  ami  profligate  occu. 

pations  to  feveral  perlons  whole  common  names  could 

not  be  traced.  “  I  have  confidered,”  lays  Spartacusj 

very  thing,  and  fo  prepared  it,  that  if  the  Order 
hould  this  day  go  to  ruin,  I  {hall  in  a  year  re-eftablifh 
tmoie  brilliant  than  ever.”  Accordingly  it  <r0t  uf> 
again  in  about  this  {pace  of  time,  under  the  nameTof  the 
German  Union, appearing  in  the  form  of  R E a d i n d 

linid‘£T '  E.t "  n°nC  -f  U‘efe  WaS  fet  UP  in  Zwack's 
a'ld  d’1S  ra,lin?  a  fuPpicion,  a  vifitation  was 
made  at  Landfhut,  and  the  firil  fet  of  the  private  papers 

we ic  found.  The  fcheme  was,  however,  zealoufly  pro- 

ecutcd  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  we  {hall  fee  by 

b{*  “  ^or’”  continues  Spartacus,  “will  it  fignify 

tough  all  fhould  be  betrayed  and  printed.  I  am  fo  cer¬ 
tain  of  fuccefs,  in  fpite  of  all  obftacles  (for  the  fpnn«s 
are  in  every  heart)  that  I  am  indifferent,  though  it  fhould 
involve  my  life  and  my  liberty.  What  I  Have  thou- 
•  ands  thrown  away  their  lives  about  homoios  and  homoi- 
cufios,  and  {hall  not  this  caufe  warm  even  the  heart  of  a 
coward  ?  But  I  have  the  art  to  draw  advantage  even 
rom  misfortune;  and  when  you  would  think  me  funk  to 
the  bottom,  I  fhall  rife  with  new  vigour.  Who  would 
have  thought,  that  a  profeflor  at  Ingolftadt  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  teacher  of  the  profeflbrs  of  Gottingen,  and  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Germany  ?” 


Spartacus  to  Cato. 


Scnd  mc  back  mv  degree  of  Illuminatus  Minor  ; 
it  is  the  wonder  of  all  men  here  (I  may  perhaps  find  time 
to  give  a  trarillation  of  the  difeourfe  of  reception,  which 
contains  all  that  can  he  laid  of  this  Allocation  to  the 
public  ;)  as  alio  the  two  lait  fhects  of  my  degree,  which 
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is  in  the  keeping  of  Marins,  and  Celfus,  under  100 
locks  which  contains  my  hiltory  of  the  lives  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs.”  N.  B.  Nothing  very  particular  has  been  dif- 
covered  of  thefe  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  He  fays,  that 
there  were  above  fixty  Iheets  of  it.  To  judge  by  the 
care  taken  of  it,  it  mull  be  a  lavorite  work,  very  ha-, 
zardous,  and  very  catching. 

*  '  f  * 

In  another  letter  to  Cato,  we  have  fome  hints  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  concerning  a  peculiar  morality,  and 
a  popular  religion,  which  the  Order  was  one  day  to  give 
the  world.  He  fays,  “  There  mult  (a  la  Jtfuitc)  not  a 
fingle  purpofe  ever  come  in  light  that  is  ambiguous,  and 
that  may  betray  our  aims  again!!  religion  and  the  Hate. 
One  mult  fpeak  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  ano¬ 
ther,  but  fo  as  never  to  contradict  ourfelves,  and  fo 
that,  with  refpefl.  to  our  true  way  of  thinking,  we  may 
be  impenetrable.  When  our  HrongeH  things  chance  to 
give  offence,  they  mult  be  explained  as  attempts  to 
draw  anfwers  which  difeover  to  us  the  fentiments  of  the 
perfon  we  converfe  with.”  N.  B.  This  did  not  always 
fucceed  with  him. 

Spartacus  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  priefts  degree,  u  One 
would  almolt  imagine,  that  this  degree,  as  I  have  ma¬ 
naged  it,  is  genuine  Chrifl ianityT  and  that  its  end  was  to 
free  the  Jews  from  Havery.  I  fay,  that  Free  Mafonry 
is  concealed  Chriltianity.  My  explanation  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  at  leah,  proceeds  on  this  fuppolition  ;  and  as 
T  explain  things,  no  man  need  be  alhamed  of  being  a 
Chriitian.  Indeed  I  afterwards  throw  away  this  name, 
and  lubftitute  Rea/on.  But  I  allure  you  this  is  no  Imall 
affair  ;  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  Hate-government, 
'which  fo  happily  explain  one  and  all  of  thefe  fymbols, 
and  combines  them  in  one  degree.  You  may  think  that 
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this-  is  my  chief  work  ;  but  I  have  three  other  degrees 
all  different,  (or  my  claf's  of'  higher  myderies,  in  com¬ 
panion  with  which  this  is  but  child’s  play  ;  but  thefe  I 
lteep  for  myfelf'as  General,  to  be  bellowed  by  me  only 
on  the  Benemeritiffimi ,”  (furely  fuch  as  Cato,  his  dear- 
edftiend,  and  tire  poffeffor  of  fuch  pretty  fecrets,  as 
aboitives,  poifons,  peffilential  vapours,  &c.)  “The 
promoted  may  be  Areopagites  or  not.  Were  you  here 
I  fhould  give  you  this  degree  without  hefitation.  But 
it  is  too  important  to  be  intruded  to  paper,  or  to  be 
bellowed  otherwife  than  from  my  own  hand.  It  is  the 

key  to  hi  dory,  to  religion,  and  to  every,  date-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world.”* 

Spartacus  proceeds,  “  There  (hall  be  but  three  copies 
for  all  Germany.  You  can’t  imagine  what  relpeH  and 
curiofity  my  pned-degree  has  raffed ;  and,  which  is 
wonderful,  a  famous  Protedant  divine,  who  is  now  of 
the  Cider,  is  perluaded  that  the  religion  contained  in  it 
is  the  true  fcnfe  of  Chridianity.  O  man,  man  !  to 

*VHAT  MAY’ST  THOU  NOT  BE  PERSUADED.  Who 

would  imagine  that  I  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion.” 

In  this  fcheme  of  Mafonic  Chridianity,  Spartacus 
and  Philo  laboured  ferioufly  together.  Spartacus  fent 
him  the  materials,  and  Philo  worked  them  up.  It  will 
theiefore  illudrate  this  capital  point  of  the  conditution 
ol  the  Order,  if  we  take  Philo’s  account  of  it. 

*  I  obferve,  in  other  parts  of  his  correfpondence  where  he  fpeaks 
cf  this,  feveral  Angular  phrafes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  two 
hoiks  ;  Jlntiquite  devoilee  par  fcs  Ufages,  and  Origine  du  Defpotifme 
Oriental.  Thele  contain  indeed  much  of  the  maxims  inculcated  in 
the  reception  difeourfe  of  the  degree  Illuminatus  Minor.  Indeed  I 

have  found,  that  Weifltaupt  is  much  lefs  an  inventor  than  he  is 
generally  thought. 
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Philo  to  Cato . 

*  * ;  v  •»  •  •  v-  ‘  ’ 

<  y 

u  We  mull  confider  the  ruling  propenfities  of  every 
age  of  the  world.  At  prefent  the  cheats  and  tricks  of 
the  prieds  have  roufed  all  men  againft  them,  and  again  ft 
Chriftianity.  But,  at  the  fame  time  fuperdition  and  fa- 
naticifm  rule  with  unlimited  dominion,  and  the  under- 
{landing  of  man  really  feems  to  be  going  backwards. 
Our  talk,  therefore,  is  doubled.  We  muft  give  fuch 
an  account  of  things,  that  fanatics  fhall  not  be  alarmed, 
and  that  fhall,  notwithdanding,  excite  a  fpirit  of  free  en¬ 
quiry.  We  mud  not  throw  away  the  good  with  the 
bad,  the  child  with  the  dirty  water  ;  but  we  mud  make 
the  fecret  do6lrines  of  Chridianitv  be  received  as  the  fe- 
crets  of  genuine  Free  Mafonry.  But  farther,  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  defpotifm  of  Princes.  This  increafes  every 
day.  But  then,  the  fpirit  of  freedom  breathes  and  fighs 
in  every  corner  ;  and,  by  the  abidance  of  hidden  fchools 
of  wifdom,  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  natural  and  im- 
prefcriptible  rights  of  man,  warm  and  glow  in  every 
bread.  We  mud  therefore  unite  thefe  extremes.  We 

proceed  in  this  manner. 

•  «  • 

66  Jefus  Chrid  ehablifhed  no  new  Religion  ;  he 
would  only  fet  Religion  and  Reafon  in  their  ancient 
rights.  For  this  purpofe  he  would  unite  men  in  a  com¬ 
mon  bond.  He  would  fit  them  for  this  by  fpreading  a 
jud  morality,  by  enlightening  the  underdanding,  and  by 
abiding  the  mind  to  fiiake  off  all  prejudices.  He  would 
teach  all  men,  in  the  fird  place,  to  govern  themfelves. 
Rulers  would  then  be  needlefs,  and  equality  and  liberty 
would  take  place  without  any  revolution,  by  the;  natural 
and  gentle  operation  of  reafon  and  expediency.  This 

Q 
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great  Teacher  allows  himfelf  to  explain  every  part  of 
!ne  hhhle  in  conformity  to  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  he  for¬ 
bids  all  wrangling  among  his  fcholars,  becaufe  every 
r.um  may  there  find  a  reafonable  application  to  his  pe¬ 
culiar  doctrines.  Let  this  be  true  or  falfe,  it  does  not 
fignify.  This  was  a  fimple  Religion,  and  it  was  fo  far 
mfpired  ;  but  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  not  fitted 
for  receiving  thefe  doctrines.  I  told  you,  fays  he,  but 
}  on  could  not  bear  it.  Many  therefore  were  called,  but 
lew  were  chofen.  To  thefe  cleft  were  entrulled  the  molt 
important  fccrets  ;  and  even  among  them  there  were 
degrees  of  information.  There  was  a  feventy,  and  a 
twelve.  All  this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  of  all 
antiquity.  1  he  jewifh  Theofophy  was  a  my  fiery ; 
like  the  Eleufinian,  or  the  Pythagorean,  unfit  for  the 
vulgar.  And  thus  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  were 
committed  to  the  Adepti,  in  a  Difciplina  Arcani.  By 
thefe  they  were  maintained,  like  the  Vcfial  Fire.  They 
were  kept  up,  only  in  hidden  focieties,  who  handed  them 
down  to  poftcrity  ;  and  they  are  now  po  fie  lied  by  the 
genuine  Free  Mafons.” 


N.  P).  This  explains  the  origin  of  many  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  appeared  about  this  time  in  Germany, 
blowing  that  Free  Mafonry  was  Chrillianity.  They 
have  doubtlefs  liecn  the  works  of  Spartacus  and  hispar- 
tizans  among  the  Eclectic  Mafons.  Nicholai,  the  great 
apofile  o[  infidelity,  had  given  very  favorable  reviews  of 
thefe  performances,  and  having  always  fhewn  himfelf  an 
advocate  of  fuch  writers  as  depreciated  Chriftianity,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  ftiil  lower  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Spartacus 
therefore  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  Nicholai  to  the  Q;~der.  lie  had  before  this 
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gained  Leucht fenring,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  who  had 
fpied  Jefuits  in  every  corner,  and  fet  Nicholai  on  his 
journey  through  Ocrmany,  to  hunt  them  out.  i  his 
man  finding  them  equally  hated  by  the  Illuminati,  was 
eafily  gained,  and  was  nioft  zealous  in  tnen  caule.  He 
engaged  Nicholai,  and  Spartacus  exults  exceedingly  in 
the  acquisition,  faying,  “  that  he  was  an  unweaiied 
champion,  et  quidcm  contentifjivius .”  Ot  this  man  Phi¬ 
lo  fays,  “  that  he  had  fpread  this  Chriftianity  into  every 
corner  of  Germany.  I  have  put  meaning,”  fays  Philo, 
“  to  all  thefe  dark  fymbols,  and  have  prepared  both  de¬ 
grees,  introducing  beautiful  ceremonies,  which  I  have 
felected  from  among  thole  of  the  ancient  communions, 
combined  with  thole  of  the  Ilofaic  Mafonry  ;  and  now,” 
favs  he,  “  it  will  annear  that  tut  arc  the  only  true 
Chriftians.  We  (hall  now  be  in  a  condition  to  fay  a 
few  words  to  Priefts  and  Princes.  I  have  fo  contrived 
things,  that  I  would  admit  even  Popes  and  I-  ings,  after 
the  trials  which  I  have  prefixed  ;  and  they  would  be 
Had  to  be  of  the  Order.  ’ 

O 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of 
Illumination,  which  is  to  banifh  Chridianiry  altogether. 
Philo  himfelf  in  many  places  fays,  “  that  it  is  only  a 
cloak,  to  prevent  fqueamilh  people  from  darting  back.” 
This  is  done  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  that  was  prac- 

tifed  in  the  French  Mafonry.  In  one  of  their  degrees, 

\ 

the  Matters  degree  is  made  typical  of  the  death  of  Jcfus 
thrift,  the  preacher  of  Brotherly  love.  But,  in  the  next 
Pep,  the  Chevalier  du  Soleil ,  it  is  Reafon  that  1  as  keen 
deftroyed  and  entombed,  and  the  M after  in  this  degree, 
the  Sublime  Philofophe ,  occafions  the  difeovery  of  the 
place  where  the  body  is  hid ;  Reafon  riles  again,  and  fa- 
.  perftition  and  tyranny  difappear,  and  all  becomes  clear  y 
man  becomes  free  and  happy. 

Let  us  hear  Spartacus  again. 


i  2^. 
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Spartacus,  m  another  place. 


“  Wemuft,  ift.  gradually  explain  away  all  our  pre¬ 
paratory  pious  frauds.  And  when  perfons  of  difcern- 
mcnt  find  fault,  we  mull  defire  them  to  confider  the  end 
of  all  our  labour.  This  fanftifies  our  means,  which  at 
any  rate  are  harmlefs,  and  have  been  ufeful,  even  in 
this  cafe,  becaufe  they  procured  us  a  patient  hearing 
when  otherwife  men  would  have  turned  away  from  us 
like  petted  children.  This  will  convince  them  of  our 
fentiments  in  all  the  intervening  points  ;  and  our  ambi¬ 
guous  expreflions  will  then  be  interpreted  into  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  draw  anfwers  of  any  kind,  which  may  fhow  us 
the  minds  of  our  pupils,  ad.  We  mull  unfold,  from 
In  (lory  and  other  writings,  the  origin  and  fabrication  of 
all  religious  lies  whatever;  and  then,  3d.  We  give  a 
critical  hiftory  of  the  Order.  But  I  cannot  but  laugh, 
when  I  think  of  the  ready  reception  which  all  this  has 
met  with  from  the  grave  and  learned  divines  of  Germany 
and  of  England  ;  and  I  wonder  how  their  William  fail¬ 
ed  when  he  attempted  to  eftablilh  a  Deiltical  Worfhip 
in  London  (what  can  this  mean  ?*)  for,  I  am  certain, 
that  it  mud  have  been  moll  acceptable  to  that  learned 
and  free  people.  But  they  had  not  the  enlightening  of 
our  days.”  I  may  here  remark,  that  Weifhaupt  is  pre¬ 
fuming  too  much  on  the  ignorance  of  his  friend,  for 
there:  was  a  great  deal  of  this  enlightening  in  England  at 
the  time  he  (peaks  of,  and  if  I  am  not  miltaken,  even 
mis  celebrated  Profefforof  Irreligion  has  borrowed  moll 
of  his  feheme  from  this  kingdom.  This  to  be  fore  is 
nothing  in  our  praife.  But  the  Pantheisticon  of 
'Poland  refembles  Weifhaupt’s  Illumination  in  every 
tiling  but  its  rebellion  and  its  villany.  'Poland's  Socra- 
tic  Lodge  is  an  eiegant  pattern  for  Weifhaupt,  and  his 

'*  lc  mcans  attempt  made  by  David  Williams,  [Am  :  Ed,] 
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Triumph  of  Reafon,  his  Philofophic  Happinefs,  his 
God,  or  Anima  Munch ,  are  all  folike  the  harih  fyftem 
of  Spartacus,  that  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  copied 
them,  flamping  them  with  the  roughneis  of  his  own  cha- 
rafter.  But  to  goon  ;  Spartacus  fays  of  the  Englifh  t 
Their  poet  Pope  made  his  Effay  on  Man  a  lyfiem  of 
pure  naturalifm,  without  knowing  it,  as  Brother  Cnry- 
fippus  did  with  my  Prieft’s  Degree,  and  was  equally 
aftonifhed  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Chrynp- 
pus  is  religious,  but  not  fuperftitious.  Brother  Lucian 
(Nicholai,  of  whom  I  have  already  faid  fo  much)  fays, 
that  the  grave  Zolikofer  now  allows  that  it  would  be  a 
very  proper  thing  to  eftabhfh  a  Deiftical  W  or  {hip  at 
Berlin.  I  am  not  afraid  but  things  will  go  on  very  well. 
But  Philo,  who  was  entrufled  with  framing  the  Prieft’s 
Degree^  has  deftroyed  it  without  any  neceffitv  ;  ir 
would,  forfooth,  ftartle  thofe  who  have  a  hankering  for 
Religion.  But  I  always  told  von  that  Philo  is  fanatical 
and  prudifli.  I  gave  him  fine  materials,  and  he1  has 
fluffed  it  full  of  ceremonies  and  child’s  play,  and  as  Mi¬ 
nos  fays,  c  ejl  jouer  la  religion.  But  all  this  may  be 
corrected  in  the  revifion  by  the  Arcopagitce .” 


N.  B.  I  have  already  mentioned  Baron  Knigge's 

conversion  to  Uluminatifin  by  the  M.  do  Conftanza, 

whofe  name  in  the  Order  was  Diomedes.  Ivnigge 

(henceforth  Philo)  was,  next  to  Spartacus,  the  mod 

ferviceable  man  in  the  Order,  and  procured  the  greateft 

number  of  members.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exertions 

among  the  Mafons  in  the  Proteflant  countries,  that  the 

Eclectic  Syjlem  was  introduced,  and  afterwards  brought 

under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Illuminati.  This  conqueft 

• 

was  owing  entirely  to  his  very  extend ve  connections 
among  the  Mafons.  He  travelled  like  a  philofopher 
from  city  to  city,  from  Lodge  to  Lodge,  and  even 
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Lorn  houfe^to  houfe,  before  his  Illumination,  trying  to 
unite  tde  Masons,  and  he  now  went  over  the  fame  ground 
to  extend  the  EcleBic  Syjlem,  and  to  get  the  Lodges  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati,  by  their  choice  of 
the  Mafter  and  Wardens.  By  this  the  Order  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  noticing  the  conduH  of  individuals  ;  and 
when  they  had  found  out  their  manner  of  thinking,  and 
riat  they  were  fit  for  their  purpofe,  they  never  quitted 
tnem  till  they  had  gained  them  over  to  their  party.  We 

'  "  ;on’  1  iat  was  by  no  means  void  of  religious 
impreffions,  and  we  often  find  him  offended  with  the 
athcifm  of  Spartacus.  Knigge  was  at  the  fame  time  a 
inan  of  die  world,  and  had  kept  good  company.  •  Weif- 
baupt  had  palled  his  life  in  the  habits  of  a  college. 
I  hciefore  he  knew  Knigge’s  value,  and  communicated 
*°  him  2il  i,is  projefts,  to  be  dreffed  up  by  him  for  the 
t,'dc  <;i  Society.  Philo  was  of  a  much  more  affectionate 
cifpontion,  with  fomething  of  a  devotional  turn,  and 
v.  as  blocked  at  the  hard  indifference  of  Spartacus.  Af- 
tei  labouring  four  years  with  great  zeal,  he  was  provok¬ 
ed  with  the  difingenuous  tricks  of  Spartacus,  and  he 
oiokc  oil  ah  connexion  with  the  Society  in  ijS.p  anti 
fome  time  after  publifhed  a  declaration  of  all  that  he 
bad  done  m  it.  1  his  is  a  moft  excellent  account  of  the 
plan  and  principles  of  the  Order  (at  lead  as  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  it,  for  Spartacus  had  much  deeper  views)  and  (hows 
tiMi  tnc  aim  of  it  was  to  aboltfh  C-hriflianity,  and  all  the 
Bate-governments  in  Europe, and  toeftablifh  a  great  re- 
puLl !<■.  But  it  is  full  of  romantic  notions  and  enthufi- 
afiic  declamation,  on  tnc  hackneyed  topics  of  univcrfal 
citizen  Hup,  and  liberty  and  equality.  Spartacus  gave 
h:m  line,  and  allowed  him  to  work  on,  knowing  that 
he  could  difeard  him  when  he  chofe.  I  fhall  after  this 
give  fomc  extracts  from  Philo’s  letters,  from  which  the 
reader  will  fee  the  vile  behaviour  of  Spartacus,  and  the 
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nature  of  his  ultimate  views.  •  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
proceed  with  the  account  of  the  principles  of  the  lyltem. 

Sfiartacus  to  Cato . 

u  Nothing  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than  a 
right  hiftory  of  mankind.  Defpotifin  has  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty.  How  can  the  weak  obtain  protection? 
Only  by  union;  but  this  is  rare.  Nothing  can  bring 
this  about  but  hidden  focieties.  Hidden  fchools  of  wif- 
dom  are  the  means  which  will  one  day  free  men  from 
their  bonds.  Thefe  have  in  all  ages  been  the  archives 
of  nature,  and  of  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  by  them  (hall 
human  nature  be  raifed  from  her  fallen  flatc.  Princes 
and  nations  fhall  vanifh  from  the  earth.  t  he  human 
race  will  then  become  one  family,  and  the  world  will  be 
•the  dwelling  of  rational  men. 

u  Morality  alone  can  do  this.  The  head  of  every 
family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the  patriarch,  the 
prieft,  and  the  unlettered  lord  of  his  family,  and  Rea  Ion 
-will  be  the  code  of  laws  to  all  mankind.  This,”  fays 
Spartacus,  u  is  our  great  secret.  True,  there  may 
be  fome  difturbance  ;  but  by  and  by  the  unequal  will 
become  equal  ;  and  after  the  florin  all  will  be  calm. 
Can  the  unhappy  confequences  remain  when  the  grounds 
of  dillcnfion  are  removed  ?  Roufe  yourfclvcs  therefore, 

.  O  men  !  albert  vour  rights  ;  and  then  will  Realdn  rule 
with  unperceived  fway  ;  and  all  shall  be  happy.* 

t 

*  Happy  France  !  Cradle  of  illumination,  where  the  morning 
.  of  Reafon  has  dawned,  difpelling  the  clouds  of  Monarchy  and 
Chriftianity,  where  tlie  babe  lias  fucked  the  blood  of  the  unenlight¬ 
ened,  and  Murder  !  Fire  !  Help  !  has  been  the  luLaby  to  fag  it 
to  deep. 
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'Totality  will  perform  all  this ;  and  morality  is  the 

frnit  oi  Illumination;  duties  and  rights  are  reciprocal. 
^  lieie  Octavius  has  no  right,  Cato  owes  him  no  duty. 
Illumination  fhews  us  our  rights,  and  Morality  follows; 
titat  Morality  which  teaches  us  to  be  of  age ,  to  be  out  of 
wardenjhip ,  to  be  full  grown,  and  to  walk  without  the 
leading-firings  of  priefs  and  princes. 


Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Matter  of  our  Or- 
d,  r,  appealed  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  in  the  utmoft 
difoider,  and  among  a  people  who  for  ages  had  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  taught  them  the  lef- 
lons  o.f  reafon.  To  be  more  effective,  he  took  in  the  aid 
oi  Religion — of  opinions  which  were  current — and,  in 
a  very  clever  manner,  he  combined  his  fecret  doctrines 
with  the  popular  religion,  and  with  the  cuftcms  which 
lay  to  his  hand.  In  thefe  he  wrapped  up  his  leffons — 
he  taught  by  parables.  Never  did  any  prophet  lead  men 
focahly  and  i'o  fecurely  along  the  road  of  liberty.  He 
concealed  the  precious  meaning  and  confequences  of  his 
doctrines  ;  but  fully  difcloled  them  to  a  chofen  few. 
He  (peaks  of  a  kingdom  of  the  upright  and  faithful  ;  his 
Lather’s  kingdom,  whole  children  we  alfo  are.  Let  us 
only  take  Liberty  and  Equality  as  the  great  aim  of  his 
doctrines,  and  Morality  as  the  wav  to  attain  it,  and  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  the  New  Teltament  will  be  comprehenfible; 
and  Jefus  will  appear  as  the  Redeemer  of  Haves.  Man 
is  fallen  from  the  condition  of  Liberty  and  Equality, 
the  state  of  puke  nature.  He  is  under  fubordi- 
nation  and  civil  bondage,  ariling  from  the  vices  of  man. 
I  iiis  is  the  fall,  and  original  sin.  The  kin g- 
d  o  m  o  f  grace  is  that  refioration  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  Illumination  and  a  juft  Morality.  This  is  the 
new  birth.  When  man  lives  under  government,  lie 
is  (alien,  his  worth  is  gone,  and  his  nature  tarniflied. 
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By  fubduing  our  paflions,  or  limiting  their  cravings,  we 
Vnay  recover  a  great  deal  of  our  original  worth,  and  live 
in  a  hate  of  grace.  This  is  the  redemption  of  men — this 
is  accompli fhed  by  Morality  ;  and  when  this  is  fpread 
over  the  world,  we  have  the  kingdom  of  the  just*. 

“  But  alas  !  the  talk  of  felf-formation  was  too  hard 
for  the  fubjefts  of  the  Roman  empire,  corrupted  by 
every  fpecies  of  profligacy.  A  chofen  few  received 
the  do  Urines  in  fecret,  and  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  (but  frequently  almoft  buried  under  rubbifh  of 
man’s  invention)  by  the  Free  Mafons.  Thefe  three 
conditions  of  human  fociety  areexpreffed  by  the  rough, 
the  fplit  and  the  polifned  hone.  The  rough  hone,  and 
the  one  that  is  fplit,  exprefs  our  condition  under  ci¬ 
vil  government ;  rough  by  every  fretting  inequality  of 
condition  ;  and  fplit,  fince  we  are  no  longer  one  family; 
and  are  farther  divided  by  differences  of  government, 
rank,  property,  and  religion  ;  but  when  reunited  in  one 
family,  we  are  reprefented  by  the  polifhed  flone.  G.  is 
Grace  ;  the  Flaming  Star  is  the  Torch  of  Reafon. 
Thofe  who  poffefs  this  knowledge  are  indeed  Illumi¬ 
nati.  Hiram  is  our  fiftitious  Grand  Maker,  flain  for 
the  redemption  of  seaves  ;  the  Nine  Makers  arc 
the  Founders  of  the  Order.  Free  Mafonry  is  a  Royal 
Art,  inafmuch  as  it  teaches  us  to  walk  without  trammels, 
and  to  govern  ourfelves.” 


Reader,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  fomething  of  this 
all-powerful  morality,  fo  operative  on  the  heart  of  the 
truly  illuminated — of  this  difciphna  arcani ,  entuked  on¬ 
ly  to  the  chofen  few,  and  handed  down  to  Profeffor 
Weifhaupt,  to  Spartacus,  and  his  aiTociates,  who  have 
cleared  it  of  the  rubbifh  heaped  on  it  by  the  dim-lighted 
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Mafons,  and  now  beaming  in  its  native  lull  re  on  the 
minds  of  the  ArcopagUcc  ?  The  teachers  of  ordinary 
Chriltianity  have  been  labouring  for  almolf  2000  years, 
vith  the  New  Teftamcnt  in  their  hands  ;  many  of  them 
^'ith  great  addrefs,  and  many,  I  believe,  with  honelt 
zeal.  But  alas  !  they  cannot  produce  fuch  wonderful 
and  certain  effeHs  (for  obferve,  that  Weiffiaupt  repeat¬ 
edly  allures  us  that  his  means  are  certain)  probably  for 
)',ant  this  dijciplina  arcani ,  of  whole  efficacy  fo  much 
L  hud.  Molt  fortunately,  Spartacus  has  given  us  a 
brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  ethics  which  illuminated  him- 
felfona  trying  occafion,  where  an  ordinary  Chriltian 
would  have  been  much  perplexed,  or  would  have  taken 
a  road  widely  different  from  that  of  this  illuftrious  apof- 
tle  of  light.  And  feeing  that  feveral  of  the  Areopagitx 
co-operated  in.  the  tranfablion,  and  that  it  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  profane  and  dim-fighted  world,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  conduced  according 

to  the  dijciplina  arcani  of  Illumination.  I  ffiail  give  it 
in  his  own  words  . 

Spartacus  to  Marius ,  September  1783. 

u  I  am  now  in  the  moft  embarraffing  fituation ;  it 
robs  me  of  all  reft,  and  makes  me  unfit  for  every  thing. 

I  am  in  danger  of  lofing  at  once  my  honor  and  my  repu¬ 
tation,  by  which  I  have  long  had  fuch  influence.  What 
think  you— my  fifter-in-law  is  with  child.  I  have  lent 
her  to  Luriphon,  and  am  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
marriage-licence  from  Rome.  How  much  depends  on 
this  uncertainty — and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lofe. 
should  I  fail,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  a  return  do  I 
make  by  this  to  a  perfon  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  oblig¬ 
ed  !  (we  fha.ll  fee  the  probable  meaning  of  this  exclama¬ 
tion  by  and  uy.)-  We  have  tried  every  method  in  our 
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power  to  deftroy  the  child  ;  and  I  hope  {he  is  determined 
on  every  thing — even  d — .  (Can  this  mean  death  ?) 
But  alas!  Euriphon  is,  I  fear,  too  timid  (alas!  poor 
woman,  thou  art  now  under  the  difciptina  arcani)  and  I 
fee  no  other  expedient.  Could  I  be  but  allured  of  the 
filence  of  Cellus  (a  phyfician  at  Ingoldftadt)  he  can  re¬ 
lieve  me,  and  he  promijed  me  as  muck  three  years  ago. 
Do  fpeak  to  him,  if  you  think  he  will  be  {launch.  I 
would  not  let  Cato  (his  deareft  friend,  and  his  chief  or 
only  confidant  in  the  fcherne  of  Illumination)  know  it 
vet,  becaufe  the  affair  in  other  refpe&s  requires  his 
whole  friendfhip.  (Cato  had  all  the  pretty  receipts.) 
Could  you  but  help  me  out  of  this  dillrcfs,  you  would 
give  me  life,  honor,  and  peace,  and  Jlrength  to  work 
again  in  the  great  caufc.  If  you  cannot,  be  affured  I 
will  venture  on  the  molt  defpCrate  ftroke  (poor  filler  !} 

for  it  is  fixed. — I  will  not  Sole  my  honor.  I  cannot 

* 

conceive  what  devil  has  made  me  to  go  aftray — me  zuho 
Jiave  always  been  f 6  careful  onfuch  occajiohs .  As  yet  all 
is  quiet,  and  none  know  of  it  but  you  and  Euriphon. 
Were  it  but  time  to  undertake  ariv  thing — but  alas  !  it 
is  the  fourth  month.  Thefe  damned  priefts  too — for  the 
aCtion  is  fo  criminally  accounted  by  them,  and  fcanda- 
lifes  the  blood.  This  makes  tire  utmofi  efforts  and  the 
moft  defperate  meafures  abfolutely  heceffary.” 

It  will  throw  fome  light  on  this  tranfaflion  if  we  read 
a  letter  from  Spartacus  to  Cato  about  this  tunc. 

“  One  thing  more,  my  deareft  friend — Would  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  have  me  for  a  brother-in-law.  It 
this  fliould  be  agreeable,  and  if  it  can  be  brought  about 
without  prejudice  to  my  honor,  as  I  hope  it  may,  I 
am  not  without  hopes  that  the  connection  may  take 
place.  But  in  the  mean  time  keep  it  a  fccrct,  and  only 
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ac  me  permiffion  to  enter  into  correfpondence  on  the 

cUhjt'A  W“h  the  8Qod  lad)’>  ^  whom  I  beg  you  will  of, 
^i  my  refpeaful  compliments,  and  I  will  explain  my, 

*C  1  m,°re  ful!>'  to  >‘ou  b>'  word  of  mouth,  and  tell  you 
my  'V‘;0le  “tuation.  But  I  repeat  it— the  thing  muft  be 
gone  about  with  addrefs  and  caution.  I  would  not  for 

!  ‘  tn<!  ';'°r'd  deCC1Ve  a  Pcrfoa  who  certainly  has  not  de- 
ierved  fo  of  me,”  ; 


v^e.at  interpretation  can  be  put  on  this  ?  Cato  feems, 
to  be  brotner  to  the  poor  woman— he  was  unwittingly 
to  fiirnifh  the  drugs,  and  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  about 
contenting  to  a  marriage,  which  could  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  him,  fmee  it  required  a  difpenfation,  Ihe 
being  already  the  fifter-in-law  of  We.fhaupt,  either  the 
dter  of  his  former  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a  deceafed 
mother,  Oi  perhaps  Spartacus  really  wifhes  to  marry 
Cato’s  filler,  a  different  perfon  from  the  poor  woman 
in  the  ft  raw  ;  and  he  conceals  this  adventure  from  his 
tiufty  friend  Cato,  till  he  fees  what  becomes  of  it.  The 
cmicl  may  perhaps  be  got  rid  of,  and  then  Spartacus  is  a 
free  man.  There  is  a  letter  to  Cato,  thanking  him  for 
his  fricndfhip  in  the  affair  of  the  child— but  it  gives  no 
hg:u.  ^  I  meet  with  another  account,  that  the  lifter  of 
Zwack  threw  herfelf  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  arid  beat 
out  her  brains.  But  it  is  not  faid  that  it  was  an  only 
filler  ;  d  ,t  was,  the  probability  is,  that  Spartacus  had 
paid  his  addrellcs  to  her,  and  fucceeded,  and  that  the 
iublequent  affair  oi  his  marriage  with  his  filler-in-law  or 
foniething  worle,  broke  her  heart.  This  feems  the  heft 
account  of  the  matter.  For  Hertel  (Marius)  writes  to 
Zwack  in  November  1782  :  “Spartacus  is  this  day 
gone  home,  but  has  left  Ids  fifter-in-law  pregnant  behind 
(this  is  from  Baffus  Hoff.)  About  the  new  year  he 
bones  to  be  made  merry  by  a - ,  who  will  be  before 
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all  kings  and  princes — a  young  Spartacus.  The  Pope 
alfo  will  refpeft  him,  and  legitimate  him  before  the  time.” 

Hi'  ** 

Now,  vulgar  Chriftian,  compare  this  with  the  former 
declaration  of  Weifhaupt,  in  page  1 12,  where  lie  appeals 
to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life,  which  had  been  io  fevere- 
ly  ferutinifed,  without  diminifliing  his  high  reputation 
and  great  influence,  and  his  ignorance  and  abhorrence 
of  all  thofe  things  found  in  Cato's  repofitories.  You  fee 
this  was  a  furprife — lie  had  formerly  proceeded  cauti- 
oufiy. — Me  is  the  belt  man,”  lavs  Spartacus,  “  who  hell 
conceals  his  faults.” — He  was  disappointed  by  Celfus, 
xvlio  had  promifed  him  his  afj/jlance  on  fitch  cc capons 
three  years  ago,  during  which  time  he  had  been  bufy  in 
u  forming  himfelf,”  How  far  he  has  advanced,  the 
reader  may  j  udge, 

* 

One  is  curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  :  {he  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  houfe  of  Baron 
Baffus ;  but  here  the  foolifh  woman,  for  want  of  that 
courage  which  Illumination,  and  the  bright  profpeft  of 
eternal  deep  Ihould  have  produced,  took  fright  at  the 
difeiplina  arcani ,  left  the  noufe,  and  in  the  hidden  id- 
ciety  of  a  midwife  and  nurfe  brought  forth  a  young 
Spartacus,  who  now  lives  to  thank  his  father  for  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  murder  him.  A  u  damn  d pricflp  the  good 
Bifhap  of  Frey  {in gen,  knowing  the  cogent  reafons,  pro¬ 
cured  the  difpenfation,  and  Spartacus  was  obliged,  like 
another  dim-lighted  mortal,  to  marry  her.  The  Cau¬ 
dal  was  hufhed,  and  would  not  have  been  difcovcrcd 
had  it  not  been  for  thefe  private  writing i. 


V 


But  Spartacus  fays  (page  11 3)  “  that  when  you  think 

him  funk  to  the  bottom,  he  will  ipring  up  with  double 
vigour, ”  In  a  hiLfcqucnt  work  called  Short  Amcncmuii 


> 
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c f  my  he  fays,  •“  If  men  were  not  habituated  to 

wicked  manners,  his  letters  would  be  their  own  juftifi- 
cation.  He  does  not  fay  that  he  is  without  fault ;  66  but 
they  are  faults  of  the  undemanding — not  of  the  heart. 
I  fc  had,  fir  ft.  of  all,  to  form  himfelf ;  and  this  is  a  work 
of  time.  In  the  akair  of  his  fifter-in-law  he  admits  the 

fafts,  and  the  attempts  to  deftroy  the  child;  u  but  this 
is  iar  from  proving  any  depravity  of  heart.  In  his  con¬ 
dition,  his  honor  at  ftake,  whatelfe  was  left  him  to  do  ? 
His  gieatefl  enemies,  the  Jcfuits,  have  taught  that  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  lawful  to  make  away  with  the  chi ld55> 
and  he  quotes  authorities  from  their  books.  “  In  the 
introductory  fault  he  has  the  example  of  the  beft  of 
men.  The  fccond  was  its  natural  confequence,  it  was 
altogether  involuntary,  and,  in  the  eye  of  a  philofophi- 
ca!  judge  (I  prefume  of  the  Gallic  School)  who  does 
not  fquare  himfelf  by  the  harfti  letters  of  a  blood-thirjly 
la.zvgr  on ,  he  has  but  a  very  trifling  account  to  fettle. 
He  had  become  a  public  teacher,  and  was  greatly  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  this  example  might  have  ruined  many  young  men . 
The  eyes  of  the  Order  alfo  were  fixed  on  him.  The 
edifice  refted  on  his  credit ;  had  he  fallen,  he  could  no 
longer  have  been  in  a  condition  to  treat  the  metiers  of  vir¬ 
tue  fo  as  to  make  a  la  [ling  mprejfion.  It  was  chiefly  his 
anxiety  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Order  which  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  take  this  (tep.  It  makes  for  him,  but  by 
no  means  agarnjl  him  ;  and  the  perfons  who  are  moft  in 
fault  are  the  flavifh  inquihtors,  who  have  publifhed  the 
t  ran  faff  ion,  in  order  to  make  his  character  more  remark¬ 
able,  and  to  hurt  the  Order  through  his  perfon  ;  and 
they  have  not  fcrupled,  for  this  hellifh  purpofe,  to  ftir 
up  a  child  againfl  its  father  !  !  !” 


I  make  no  refleBions  on  this  very  remarkable,  and 
highly  ufeful  Rory,  but  content  myfejf  with  faying,  that 
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this  j unification  by  Weifhaupt  (which  I  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  give  in  his  own  words)  is  the  greateft  inltance  of 
effrontery  and  infult  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind  that 
I  have  ever  met  with.  We  are  all  fuppofed  as  com¬ 
pletely  corrupted  as  if  we  had  lived  under  the  full  blaze 
of  Illumination. 

In  other  places  of  this  curious  correfpondence  we 
learn  that  Minos,  and  others  of  the  Artopagitas ,  wanted 
to  introduce  Atheifm  at  once,  and  not  go  hedging  in  the 
manner  they  did ;  affirming  it  was  ealier  to  (how  at  once 
that  Atheifm  was  friendly  to  fociety,  than  to  explain  all 
their  Mafonic  Chriftianity,  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  (how  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies.  Indeed  this  purpofe,  of 
not  only  aboliffiing  Chriftianity,  but  all  pofitive  religion 
whatever,  was  Weiffiaupt’s  favorite  fcheme  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Before  he  canvaffed  for  his  Order,  in  1774? 
he  publifhed  a  fiblitious  antique,  which  he  called  Sidonii 
Apollinans  Fragmenta ,  to  prepare  (as  he  exprefsly  fays 
in  another  place)  mens  minds  for  the  doftrines  of  Rea- 
fon,  which  contains  all  the  deteftable  doftrincs  of  Robi- 
net’s  Syjleme  de  la  Nature .  The  publication  of  the  le- 

cond  part  was  ftopped.  Weifhaupt  fays,  in  his  Apo- 

• 

logy  fop.  the  Illuminati,  that  before  1780  he  had 
retraced  his  opinions  about  Materialifin,  and  about  the 
inexpediency  of  Princes.  But  this  is  falfe  :  Philo  fays 
exprefsly,  that  every  thing  remained  on  its  original  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  praftice  and  dogmas  of  the  Order  when 
he  quitted  it  in  July  1784.  All  this  was  concealed,  and 
even  the  abominable  Mafonry,  in  the  account  of  the  Or- 
der  which  Weifhaupt  publifhed  at  Regenfburg  ;  and  it 
required  the  conftant  efforts  of  Philo  to  prevent  bare  or 
flat  Atheifm  from  being  uniformly  taught  in  their  de¬ 
grees;  He  had  told  the  council  that  Zeno  would  not 
be  under  a  roof  with  a  man  who  clenitd  the  immortality 
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of  the  foul.  He  complains  of  Minos’s  cramming  irrelL 
gion  down  their  throats  in  every  meeting,  and  fays,  that 
lie  frightened  many  from  entering  the  Order.  “  Truth 
fays  Philo,  “  is  a  clever,  but  a  model!  girl,  who  muff  Lk_ 
led  by  the  hand  like  a  gentlewoman,  but  not  kicked 
about  like  a  whore.”  Spartacus  complains  much  of  the 
fqeamifiinefs  of  Philo  ;  yet  Philo  is  not  a  great  deal  be¬ 
hind  him  in  irreligion.  When  cieferibing  to  Cato  the 
Chrifhantty  of  the  Prieft-degree,  as  he  had  manufaHur- 
cd  it,  he  fays,  “  It  is  all  one  whether  it  be  true  or  fa  1  Pc , 
vc  muff  have  it,  that  we  may  tickle  thofe  who  have  a 
hankering  for  religion.”  All  the  odds  feems  to  be,  that 
ne  was  of  a  gentler  difpofttion,  and  had  more  deference 
even  for  the  abfurd  prejudices  of  others.  In  one  of 
Ids  angry  letters  to  Cato  he  fays ;  “  The  vanity  and  felf 
conceit  of  Spartacus  would  have  got  the  better  of  all 
prurience,  had  I  not  checked  him,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Arcopagita:  but  to  defer  the  cevelopement  of  the  bold 
principles  till  we  had  firmly  fecured  the  man.  I  even 
vi filed  to  entice  the  candidate  the  more  by  giving  him 
hack  all  his  former  bonds  of  fecrecy,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  walk  out  without  fear  ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
they  were,  by  this  time,  fo  engaged  that  we  fhould  not 
have  loif  one  man.  Put  Spartacus  had  compofed  an 
exhibition  of  his  lafi  principles,  fora  difeourfe  of  recep¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  painted  Ids  three  favorite  myfterioiis 
degrees,  which  were  to  be  conferred  by  him  alone,  in  co¬ 
lours  which  had  fafeinated  his  own  fancy.  But  they 
v  ere  the  coloms  ol  hell,  anti  would  have  feared  the  molt 
intrepid  ;  and  beca ufe  I  reprefented  the  danger  of  this, 
•in.!  by  iow.c  ootamed  tne  omilhon  of  this  pitlure,  he 
became  my  implacable  enemy.  I  abhor  treachery  and 

profligacy,  and  leave  him.  to  blow  himfelf  and  his  Order 
,,,  » 


ia  the  air.” 
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Accordingly  this  happened.  It  was  this  which  terri¬ 
fied  one  of  the  four  profeffors,  and  made  him  impart 
his  doubts  to  the  reft.  Yet  Spartacus  fcems  to  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Philo  ;  for  in  the  laft  re¬ 
ception,  he,  for  the  firft  time,  exaHs  a  bond  from  the 
intrant,  engaging  himfelf  for  ever  to  the  Order,  and 
fwearing  that  he  will  never  drawback.  Thus  admit¬ 
ted,  h?  becomes  a  fure  card.  The  courfe  of  his  life  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Order,  and  his  thoughts  on  a  thou- 
fand  dangerous  points;  his  reports  concerning  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  friends  ;  in  fhort,  his  honor  and  his  neck. 
The  Deift,  thus  led  on,  has  not  far  to  go  before  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Naturalift  or  Atheift ;  and  then  the  eternal 
fleep  of  death  crowns  all  his  humble  hopes. 

r 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  degrees,  I 
fhall  juft  extract  from  one  letter  more  on  a  lingular 
fubjett. 

Minos  to  Sebajlian ,  1782. 

16  The  propofal  of  Hercules  to  eftablifh  a  Minerval 
fchool  for  girls  is  excellent,  but  requires  much  circum- 
fpeftion.  Philo  and  I  have  long  converfed  on  this  fub- 
je£t.  We  cannot  improve  the  world  without  improv¬ 
ing  women,  who  have  fuch  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
men.  But  how  fhall  we  get  hold  of  them  ?  How  will 
their  relations,  particularly  their  mothers,  immerfed  in 
prejudices,  confent  that  others  fhall  influence  their  edu¬ 
cation  ?  We  muft  begin  with  grown  girls.  Hercules 
propofes  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Magus.  I  have  no  ob- 
jeftion  ;  and  I  have  four  ftep-daughters,  fine  girls.  The 
oldeft  in  particular  is  excellent.  She  is  twenty-four, 
has  read  much,  is  above  all  prejudices,  and  in  religion 
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fte  thinks  as  I  dp.  They  have  much  acquaintance 
among  the  young  ladies  their  relations  (N.  B.  we  don’t 
•now  the  rank  of  Minos,  but  as  he  does  not  ufe  the 
/  °rd  Damen,  but  Frauenzimmer,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  not  high.)  It  may  immediately  be  a  very  pretty  So¬ 
ciety,  under  the  management  of  Ptolemy’s  wife,  but  re- 

j  y  Under  /ns  management.  You  mutt  contrive  pretty 
Agrees,  and  dreffes,  and  ornaments,  and  elegant  and 
ecent  rituals.  No  man  muff  be  admitted.  This  will 

fak;e  thcm  bec°me  more  keen,  and  they  will  go  much 
farther  than  if  we  were  prefent,  or  than  if  they  thouoht 
drat  we  knew  of  their  proceedings.  Leave  them  to  The 
icope  of  their  own  fancies,  and  they  will  foon  invent 
myitenes  which  will  put  us  to  the  blufh,  and  create  an 
entnuhalm  which  we  can  never  equal.  They  will  be 
our  great  apoftlcs.  Reflcft  on  the  refpeft,  nav  the  awe 

and  terror  infpired  by  the  female  myftics  of  antiquity. 
(Think  of  the  Danaids— think  of  the  Theban  Bacchantes,} 
Ptolemy’s  wife  mull  direft  them,  and  fire  will  be  in- 
drafted  by  Ptolemy,  and  my  hep-daughters  will  confute 
with  me.  We  mull  always  be  at  hand  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  improper  queftion.  We  muft  pre¬ 
pare  themes  for  their  difcuffion— thus  we  fliall  confefs 
tnem,  and  infpire  them  with  our  fentiments.  No  man 
nowever  mull  come  near  them.  This  will  fire  their 
rovmg  fancies,  and  we  may  expeft  rare  myfleries.  But 
J^am  doubtful  whether  this  Affiliation  will  be  durable. 
Iv  omen  are  fickle  and  impatient.  Nothing  will  pleafe 
-hem  but  hurrying  from  degree  to  degree,  through  a 
neap  of  infignificant  ceremonies,  which  will  foon  lofe 
their  novelty  and  influence.  To  reft  ferioufly  in  one 
l  ank,  and  to  be  ftill  and  filent  when  they  have  found  out 
that  the  whole  is  a  cheat  (hear  the  words  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  Mafon)  is  a  talk  of  which  they  are  incapable. 
a  hey  have  not  our  motives  to  perfevere  for  years,  al- 
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lowing  themfelves  to  be  led  about,  and  even  then  to  hold 
their  tongues  when  they  find  that  they  have  been  deceiv¬ 
ed.  Nay  there  is  a  rifle  that  they  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  give  things  an  oppofite  turn,  and  then,  by  vo¬ 
luptuous  allurements,  heightened  by  affeded  inodedy 
and  decency,  which  give  them  an  irrefiilible  empite 
over  -the  beft  men,  they  may  turn  our  Oidei  upnde 
down,  and  in  their  turn  will  lead  the  new  one. 

Such  is  the  information  which  may  be  got  from  the 
private  correipondence.  It  is  needlefs  to  make  moie 
extracts  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  trick.  I  hare  taken 
fuch  as  fhow  a  little  of  the  plan  of  the  Order,  as  far  as 
the  decree  of  Illuminatus  Minor-)  and  the  viie  purp^ies 

O  ;  . 

which  are  concealed  under  all  their  fpecious  declamation. 
A  very  minute  account  is  given  of  the  plan,  the  ntual, 
ceremonies,  Szc.  and  even  the  lnflruQaons  and  ddcouifes, 
in  a  book  called  the  Adite  Illumined ,  publifhed  at  EdejJ a 
(Frankfurt)  in  1787*  Philo  fays,  that  this  is  quite 
accurate,  but  that  he  does  not  know  the  author.”  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  higher  degrees,  as  they 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  book  called  Ncuejte  Arbeitung  dcs 
Spartacus  und  Philo .  And  the  authenticity  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  is  attefted  by  Grollman,  a  private  gentleman  ot 
independent  fortune,  who  read  them,  figned  and  fealed 
by  Spartacus  and  the  Areopagitce. 

The  feries  of  ranks  and  progrefs  of  the  pupil  were  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows  : 

Preparation, 
Novice, 

Minerval, 

Ukuxun.  Minor, 


i4C 
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asonry,  ■< 


Mysteries. 
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Sym-  f  -  -  -  Apprentice, 

bollc  i  -  -  -  -  Fellow  Craft, 

l  -  -  -  -  Mafter, 

Scotch  J  dllum.  Major,  Scotch  Novice, 
L 1Uum-  dingens,  Scotch  Knight. 

Leffer,  /  Prefbyter,  Prieft, 

l  Prince,  Regent, 

Greater,  J^aS!;h 

[  Rex. 


The  Reader  mull  be  almolt  fick  of  fo  much  villany, 
and  would  be  difgulled  with  the  minute  detail,  in  which 
the  cant  of  the  Order  is  ringing  continually  in  his  ears 
I  lhall  therefore  only  give  fuch  a  fhort  extraH  as  may 
fix  our  nottons  of  the  objeft  of  the  Order,  and  the 
morality  of  the  means  employed  for  attaining  it.  We 
need  not  go  back  to  the  lower  degrees,  and  lhall  be<un 

with  the  ILLUMINATUS  DIRIGENS,  or  Scotch 

Xn  ight. 


After  a  fhort  introduction,  teaching  us  how  the  holy 
feciet  Chapter  of  Scotch  Knights  is  alfembled,  we  have, 

I.  1‘  uller  accounts  and  inltrublions  relating  to  the  whole. 

II.  Inftructions  for  the  lower  claffes  of  Mafonry.  III. 
Inflruclions  relating  to  Mafon  Lodges  in  general.  IV. 
Account  of  a  reception  into  this  degree,  with  the  bond 
which  each  lubferibes  before  he  can  be  admitted.  V. 
Concerning  the  folemn  Chapter  for  reception.  VI. 
Opening  of  the  Chapter.  VII.  Ritual  of  Reception’ 
and  the  Oath.  VIII.  Shutting  of  the  Chapter.  IX. 
Agape,  or  L.ove  I'  call.  X.  Ceremonies  of  the  confe- 
cration  of  the  Chapter.  Appendix  A,  Explanation  of 
the  Symbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  B,  Catechifm  for  the 
Scotch  Knight.  C,  Secret  Cypher. 
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.  •  In  No.  I.  it  is  faid  that  the  “  chief  ltudy  of  the  Scotch 
Knight  is  to  work  on  all  men  in  fuch  a  way  as  is  molt 
infmuating.  II.  He  malt  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
pofleffion  of  conliderable  property.  III.  In  all  Malon 
Lodges  we  mult  try  fecretly  to  get  the  upper  hand,  i  he 
Mafonsdo  not  know  what  Free  Ivlafonry  is,  their  high 
objects,  nor  their  higheit  Superiors,  and  Ihould  be  di¬ 
rected  by  thofe  who  will  lead  them  along  the  right  road. 
In  preparing  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Scotch  Knight¬ 
hood,  we  mud  bring  him  into  dilemmas  by  catching 
queltions. — We  mult  endeavour  to  get  the  difpolal  of 
the  money  of  the  Lodges  of  the  Free  Ivlafons,  or  at 
leaft  take  care  that  it  be  applied  to  purpofes  favorable 
to  our  Order — but  this  mult  be  done  in  a  way  that  ihail 
not  be  remarked.  Above  all,  we  mult  puih  forward 
with  all  our  {kill,  the  plan  of  Ecle&ic  Mafonry,  and  lor 
this  purpofe  follow  up  the  circular  letter  already  lent  to 
all  the  Lodges  with  every  thing  that  can  incrcale  their 
prefent  embarraffment.”  In  the  bond  of  No,  IVr.  the 
candidate  binds  himfelf  to  u  conlider  and  treat  the  Illu¬ 
minati  as  the  Superiors  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  endea¬ 
vour  in  ?..ll  the  Mafon  Lodges  which  he  frequents,  to 
have  the  Mafonry  of  the  Illuminated,  and  particularly 

the  Scotch  Noviciate,  introduced  into  the  Lodge.  ’ 
♦ 

(This  is  not  very  different  from  the  Mafonry  of  the 
Chevalier  de  /’  Aigle  of  the  Rofaic  Mafonry,  making 
the  Mailer’s  degree  a  fort  of  commemoration  of  the  pal- 
fion,  but  without  giving  that  charader  to  Chrilfianity 

V. 

which  is  peculiar  to  Illuminatifm.)  Jefus  Chrill  is  re- 
prefented  as  the  enemy  of  fuperllitious  obfervanccs,  and 
the  affertor  of  the  Empire  of  Reafon  and  of  Brotherly 
love,  and  his  death  and  memory  as  dear  to  mankind. 
This  evidently  paves  the  way  for  Wciihaupbs  Chiifti- 
anity.  The  Scotch  Knight  alfo  engages  “  to  conlider 
the  Superiors  of  the  Order  as  the  unknown  Superiors 
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of  tree  Mafonry,  and  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  th» ir 
gradual  union.”  In  the  Oath,  No.  VII.  the  candidate 
fays,  “  I  will  never  more  be  a  flatterer  of  the  great,  I 
wdl  never  be  a  lowly  fervant  of  princes;  but  I  will  Ihivc 
with  fpirit,  and  with  addrefs,  for  virtue,  wifdom,  and 
liberty.  I  will  powerfully  oppofe  fuperflition,  fknder 
and  dcfpotifin;  fo,  that  like  a  true  fon  of  the  Order,  J 
may  ferve  the  world.  I  will  never  facrifice  the  oeneral 
good,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  world,  to  my  private 
intereft.  I  will  boldly  defend  my  Brother  againft  flan- 
der,  will  follow  out  the  traces  of  the  pure  and  true  Re¬ 
ligion  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  inftru&ions,  and  in  the 
doQrines  of  Mafonry  ;  and  will  faithfully  report  to  my 
Supeiiots  the  progreis  I  make  therein.” 

M/hen  he  gets  the  ftroke  which  dubs  him  a  Knight, 
the  Prefes  fays  to  him,  «  Now  prove  thyfelf,  by  thy’ 
ability,  equal  to  Kings,  and  never  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward  bow  thy  knee  to  one  who  is,  like  thyfelf,  but  a 
man.” 


No.  IX  is  an  account  of  the  Love-Feaft. 

«  1  t  < 

ly?,  There  is  a  Table  Lodge,  opened  as  ufual,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  ancient  Mafter-word.  Then  it  is  laid, 
“  Tet  moderation,  fortitude,  morality,  and  genuine 
iovc  of  the  Brethren,  with  the  overflowing  of  innocent 
and  carelcls  mirth  reign  here.”  (This  is  almoft  verba¬ 
tim  from  'Poland. ) 


2 d.  In  the  middle  of  a  bye-table  is  a  chalice,  a  pot 
of  wine,  an  empty  plate,  and  a  plate  of  unleavened 
bread — All  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
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3 d.  When  the  Table  Lodge  is  ended,  and  the  Pre¬ 
fect  lees  no  obftacle,  he  ilrikes  on  this  bye-table  the 
ftroke  of  Scotch  Mailer,  and  his  fignal  is  repeated  by 
the  Senior  Warden.  All  are  hill  andlilent.  The  Pre¬ 
fect  lifts  off  the  cloth. 

4 th,  The  Prefefl  aflcs,  whether  the  Knights  are  in  the 
difpo  lition  to  partake  of  the  Love-Feaft  in  earned,  peace, 
and  contentment.  If  none  hefitates,  or  offers  to  retire, 
he  takes  the  plate  with  the  bread  and  fays, 

“  J.  of  N.  our  Grand-Mafter,  in  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  perfccuted  for  his  love 
for  truth,  imprifoned,  and  condemned  to  die,  aflem- 
bled  his  trufty  Brethren,  to  celebrate  his  laft  Love-Feaft 
i — which  is  dignified  to  us  in  many  ways.  He  took  bread 
(taking  it)  and  broke  it  (breaking  it)  and  bleffed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  his  difciples,  &c. — This  fhall  be  the  mark  of 
our  Holy  Union,  &c.  Let  each  of  you  examine  his 
heart,  whether  love  reigns  in  it,  and  whether  he,  in  full 
imitation  of  our  Grand-Mafter,  is  ready  to  lay  down 
Ids  life  for  his  Brethren. 

“  Thanks  be  to  our  Grand-Mafter,  who  has  appoint¬ 
ed  this  feaft  as  a  memorial  of  his  kindnefs,  for  the  unit¬ 
ing  of  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  love  him. — Go  in  peace, 
and  bleffed  be  this  new  Affociation  which  we  have  form¬ 
ed. — Bleffed  be  ye  who  remain  loyal  and  ftrive  for  the 
good  caufk.” 

5//?,  The  Prefect  immediately  clofes  the  Chapter  with 

the  ufual  ceremonies  of  the  Loge  de  Table . 

•  -  •  ■*  / 

6th,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  pried  of  the  Order 
mud  be  prefent  at  this  Love-Fea.d,  and  that  even  the 
Brother  Servitor  quits  the  Lodge. 


I  mm!  obferve  here,  that  Philo,  the  manufacturer  of 
this  ritual,  has  done  it  very  injudicioufly ;  it  has  no  re- 
iemblance  whatever  to  the  Love-Fcaft  of  the  primitive 
t  hrihians,  and  is  merely  a  copy  of  a  fnnilar  thing  in  one 
of  the  Heps  of  French  Mafonry..  Philo’s  reading  in 
church-hiftory  was  probably  very  fcanty,  or  he  trufted 
tnat  the  candidates  would  not  be  very  nice  in  their  exa¬ 
mination  of  it,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would  do  well 
enough,  and  “  tickle  fuch  as  had  a  religious  hankering.” 
Spartacus  difliked  it  exceedingly — it  did  not  accord 

with  his  ferious  conceptions,  and  he  jultly  calls  it  loucr 

la  Religion . 

* 

The  difeourfe  of  reception  is  to  be  found  alfo  in  the 
fecrct  correfpondence  ( Nachtrag  II.  Abtheilung ,  p.  44). 
Tut  it  is  needlcfs  to  infert  it  here.  I  have  given  the  fub- 
fiance  of  this  and  of  all  the  Cofmo-political  declamati¬ 
ons  already  in  the  panegyric  introduction  to  the  account 
of  the  procefs  of  education.  And  in  Spartacus’s  letter, 
and  in  Philo’s  I  have  given  an  abftraft  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  explanation  given  in  this  degree  of  the  fym- 
bols  of  Free  Mafonry.  With  refpcfl  to  the  explanation 
if -tit,  it  is  as  llovenly  and  wretched  as  can  be  imagined, 
fhows  that  Spartacus  t ruffed  to  much  more  opera¬ 
tive  principles  in  the  human  heart  for  the  reception  of 
his  nonfenfe  than  the  chelates  of  unbiaffed  reafon.  None 
but  promifing  fubje&s  were  admitted  thus  far — fuch  as 
would  not  boggle;  and  their  principles  were  already 
fufficiently  apparent  to  affure  him  that  they  would  be 
contented  with  any  thing  that  made  game  of  religion,  and 
ould  he  diverted  by  the  ferioufnefs  which  a  chance  de~ 
votee  might  exhibit  during  thefe  filly  caricatures  of 
\  n  d  Free  Mafonry.  But  there  is  confidera- 
Lle  add  refs  in  the  way  that  Spartacus  prepares  his  pupils 
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for  having  all  this  mummery  fhown  in  its  true  colours, 
sind  overturned, 

“  Examine,  read,  think  on  thefe  fymbols.  There 
-are  many  things  which  one  cannot  find  out  without  a 
guide  nor  even  learn  without  inftru&ion.  They  require 
iludy  and  zeal.  Should  you  in  any  future  period  think 
that  you  have  conceived  a  clearer  notion  of  them,  that 
you  have  found  a  paved  road,  declare  your  difcoveries 
to  your  Superiors ;  it  is  thus  that  you  improve  your 
mind  ;  they  expert  this  of  you  ;  they  know  the  true  path 
• — but  will  not  point  it  out— enough  if  they  affilt  you  in 
every  approach  to  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  recede 
from  it.  They  have  even  put  things  in  your  way  to  try 
your  powers  of  leading  yourfelf  through  the  difficult 
track  ofdifcovery.  In  this  procefs  the  weak  head  finds 
only  child’s  play — the  initiated  finds  objects  of  thought 
which  language  cannot  exprefs,  and  the  thinking  mind 
finds  food  for  his  faculties.”  By  fuch  forewarnings  as 
thefe  Weifhaupt  leaves  room  for  any  deviation,  for  any 
Sentiment  or  opinion  of  the  individual  that  he  may  after¬ 
wards  choofe  to  encourage,  and  u  to  whifper  in  their  eat 
(as  he  exprefies  it)  many  things  which  he  did  not  find  it 
prudent  to  infert  in  a  printed  compend.” 


But  all  tire  principles  and  aim  of  Spartacus  and  of  his 
Order  are  mofi  dillinQIy  feen  in  the  third  or  Myftery 
Oafs.  I  proceed  therefore  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 
By  the  T.  able  it  appears  to  have  two  degrees,  the  Lcffcr 
and  the  Greater  My  fierier,  each  of  which  have  two  de¬ 
partments,  one  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  other 
to  Politics. 

t  ... 


The  Prieft’s  degree  contains,  1.  An  Introduction. 
Further  Accounts  of  the- Reception  into  this  degree. 

T  ‘ 
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VVhat  is  called  IiiftruSion  in  the  Third  Chamber,  which 
the  candidate  muH  read  over.  4.  The  Ritual  of  Re 
ccption.  5.  Inftrufction  for  the  Firlt  Degree  of  the 
1  nells  Oafs,  called  Injlruclio  in  Scientificis.  6.  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Confecration  of  a  Dean,  the  Superior  of 
this  Lower  Order  of  Priefts. 

^  \  #  1 

The  Regent  degree  contains,  1.  Direftions  to  the 
Provincial  concerning  the  difpenfation  of  rids  degree. 
.2.  Ritual  of  Reception.  3.  SyHem  of  Diredion  foj 
tne  whole  Order.  4.  Inltruaion  for  the  whole  Recent 
egree.  5.  Inllruaion  for  the  PrefeQs  or  Local  Supe- 
nors.  6.  Inllruttion  for  the  Provincials. 

1  he  molt  remarkable  thing  in  the  PriefPs  degree  is 
the  Inllruaion  in  the  Third  Chamber,  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  private  correfpondence.  ( Nachtrage  Original 
chnjtcn  1787,  2d  Abtheilung,  page  44.)  There  it 
as  tne  title  Difcourfe  to  the  Illuminati  Dir  ignites,  or 
Scotch  Knights.  In  the  critical  hiftory,  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Neuejle  Arbeitung,  there  is  an  account  given 
ol  the  realon  lor  this  denomination  ;  and  notice  is  Taken 

of  fome  differences  between  the  inltruCtions  here  con- 
tamed  and  that  difeourfe. 


1  his  lnflruction  begins  with  fore  complaints  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  human  race;  and  the  caufes  are  de¬ 
duced  from  religion  and  Hate-government.  “  Men  ori¬ 
ginally  led  a  patriarchal  life,  in  which  every  father  of  a 
family  was  the  foie  lord  of  his  houfe  and  his  property, 
while  he  himfelf  pollelled  general  freedom  and  equlity. 
Lut  they  luffered  themlelves  to  be  opprelled — gave 
tbcmfdves  up  to  civil  locieties,  and  formed  Hates.  Even 
by  this  they  fell ;  and  this  is  the  fall  of  man,  by  which 

they  were  thruH  into  unfpcakable  mifery.  To  get  out 
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fcf  this  (late,  to  be  freed  and  born  again,  there  is  no 
other  mean  than  the  ufe  of  pure  Reafon,  by  which  a 
general  morality  may  be  eftablifhed,  which  will  put  man 
in  a  condition  to  govern  himfelf,  regain  his  original’ 
worth,  and  difpcnfe  with  all  political  fupports,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  rulers.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way 
but  by  fecret  aflociations,  which  will  by  degrees,  and 
in  filencc,  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  government  of  the 
States,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe  means  for  this  purpofe* 
which  the  wicked  ufe  for  attaining  their  bale  ends.  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Priefts  are  in  particular,  and  kat'  exochrn ,  the 
wicked,  whole  hands  we  muft  tie  up  by  means  of  thefe 
aflociations,  if  we  cannot  root  them  out  altogether. 


u  Kings  are  parents.  The  paternal  power  ccafes  with 
the  incapacity  of  the  child  ;  and  the  father  injures  his: 
child,  if  he  pretends  to  retain  his  right  beyond  this  pe¬ 
riod.  When  a  nation  comes  of  age,  their  hate  of  ward- 
fhip  is  at  an  end.” 


Here  follows  a  long  declamation  again  ft  patriotifm, 
as  a  narrow-minded  principle  when  compared  with  true 
Cofmo-politifm.  Nobles  are  reprefented  as  66  a  race  of 
men  that  ferve  not  the  nation  but  the  Prince,  whom  a 
hint  from  the  Sovereign  ftirs  up  againfl  the  nation,  who 
are  retained  fervants  and  minifters  of  defpotifm,  and  the 
mean  for  opprefling  national  liberty.  Kings  are  accu  fed 
of  a  tacit  convention,  under  the  flattering  appellation  of 
the  balance  of  power,  to  keep  nations  in  fubjeHion. 


“  The  mean  to  regain  Reafon  her  rights— to  raifeb- 

°  .O 

berty  from  its  allies — to  re  (tore  to  man  his  original  rights 
— to  produce  the  previous  revolution  in  the  mind  of 
man — to  obtain  an  eternal  victory  over  opprcliors— and 
to  work  the  redemption  oi  mankind,  is  fecret  fchools  of 
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wtfdom.  When  the  worthy  have  {Lengthened  their  af- 
ioctation  by  numbers,  they  are  fecure,  and  then  they 
begin  to  become  powerful,  and  terrible  to  the  wicked 
of  whom  many  will,  for  fafety,  amend  themfelves— ! 
many  will  come  over  to  our  party,  and  we  fhall  bind 
tne  hands  of  the  reft,  and  finally  conquer  them.  Who. 
ever  fpreads. general  illumination  augments  mutual  fecu- 
rity  ;  illumination  and  fecjarity  make  princes  unneffary  ; 

.  illumination  performs  this  by  creating  an  effeflive  Mo. 
xaluy,  and  Morality  makes  a  nation  of  full  age  fit  to  go¬ 
vern  itfeif;  and  fince  it  is  not  impoffible  to  produce  a 

juft  Morality,  it  is  poffible  to  regain  freedom  for  the. 
world.” 

“  We  mu^  therefore  {Lengthen  our  band,  and  efta- 
blifli  a  legion,  which  fhall  reflore  the  rights  of  man„ 
original  liberty  and  independence. 

“  Je(-Us  Chrift” — but  I  am  Tick  of  all  this.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  ; 

1.  £i  Are  our  civil  conditions  in  the  world  the  deftL 
nations  that  (cem  to  be  the  end  of  our  nature,  or  the 
purpofcs  for  which  man  was  placed  on  this  earth,  or  are 
tlvy  not?  Do  dates,  civil  obligations,  popular  religion, 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  men  who  eftablifhed  them  ?  Do 
fecret  affirmations  promote  inftruaion  and  true  human 
liappinefs,  or  are  they  the  children  of  neceftity,  of  the 
multifarious  wants,  of  unnatural  conditions,  or  the  in- 
ventions  of  vain  and  cunning  men  ?” 

2.  u  \\  hat  civil  affociation,  what  fcience  do  you 
think  to  the  purpofe,  and  what  are  not  ?’* 
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44  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  in  the  world,  is 
there  no  other  more  limple  condition,  and  what  do  yon 
think  of  it  ?” 

•  *  4  *  ■  * 

4.  «  Does  it  appear  poftible, after  having  gone  through 
all  the  nonentities  of  our  civil  conftitutions,  torcco\er 
for  once  our  fir  ft  fimplicity,  and  get  back  to  this  honor- 

able  uniformity  ?M 

cc  How  can  one  begin  this  noble  attempt ;  by  means 
of  open  fupport,  by  forcible  revolution,  or  by  what 

other  way  ?” 

6.  44  Does  Chriftianity  give  us  any  hint  to  this  pur- 
pofe  ?  does  it  not  recognife  fuch  a  blefted  condition  as 
once  the  lot  of  man,  and  as  ftill  recoverable  ?’ 

7.  44  But  is  this  holy  religion  the  religion  that  is  now 
profefied  by  any  fed  on  earth,  or  is  ic  a  better  ?”* 

8.  44  Can  we  learn  this  religion — can  the  world,  as  it 
is,  bear  the  light  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  Oi 
fervice,  before  numerous  ooftacles  are  removed,  if  we 
taught  men  this  purified  religion,  fublime  philofophy, 
and  the  art  of  governing  themfelves  P  Or  would  not 
this  hurt,  by  roufing  the  interefted  paftions  of  men  ha¬ 
bituated  to  prejudices,  who  would  oppofe  this  as  wick¬ 
ed  ?” 

g.  44  May  it  not  be  more  advifable  to  do  away  thefe 
corruptions  bit  by  bit,  in  filence,  and  for  this  purpofc 
to  propagate  thefe  falutary  and  heart-conloling  doflrines 
in  fecret  ?” 

10.  44  Do  we  not  perceive  traces  of  fuch  a  fccret  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  ancient  fchools  of  philolophy,  in  the  doc 
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trines  and  inliraftions  of  the  Bible,  which  ChtiR,  the 
Redeemer  and  Liberator  of  the  human  race,  gave  to  hit 
truhy  d,  topics  ?  Do  you  not  obferve  an  education,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  Heps  of  this  kind,  handed  down  to  us  from 

iiis  time  till  the  prefent  ?” 

In  the  ceremonial  of  Reception,  crowns  and  feeptres 
at  e  rcprelented  as  tokens  of  human  degradation.  “  The 
p.an  of  operation,  by  which  our  higher  degrees  aft, 
niuft  w ork  powerfully  on  the  world,  and  muff  give  ano- 
1  iC1  tlnn  to  our  prefent  conflitutions.” 

Many  other  queftions  are  put  to  the  pupil  during  his 
preparation,  and  his  anfwers  are  giver,  in  writing.  Some 
of  thefe  rescripts  are  to  be  found  in  the  fecret  correfpon- 
dence.  I  hus,  “  How  far  is  the  pofition  true,  that  all 
t  ofe  means  may  be  u  fed  for  a  good  purpofe  which 
the  wicked  have,  employed  for  a  bad?”  And  alon- 
vnh  this  queftion  there  is  an  injunftion  to  take  counfel 
fiom  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  out  of  the  fociety.  In  one  or  the  anfwers,  ►he  ex 
rmiple  of  a  great  philofopher  and  Cofmo-polite  is  ad¬ 
duced,  who  betrayed  a  private  correfpondence  entrufted 
to  him  for  the  fervice  of  freedom  ;  the  cafh  was  Dr. 
i  rankhns.  In  another,  the  power  of  the  Order  was 
extended  to  the  putting  the  individual  to  death  ;  and  the 
reafon  given,  was,  that  ‘'this  power  was  allowed  to  all 
Sovereignties,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
c  ongcfi  to  the  Order,  which  was  to  govern  the  world.” 

-  N.  B.  We  muff  acquire  the  dircQion  of  educa¬ 
tion— of  church-management— of  the  profefforial  chair, 
and  of  the  pulpit.  We  muff  bring  our  opinions  into 
falfnon  oy  every  art— fpread  them  among  the  people  by 
the  help  of  young  writers.  Wc  muff  preach  the  warm- 
cJt  concern  for  humanity,  and  make  people  indifferent 
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to  all  other  relations.  We  muft  take  care  that  our  wri¬ 
ters  be  well  puffed,  and  that  the  Reviewers  do  not  de¬ 
preciate  them  j  therefore  we  muff  endeavour  by  every 
mean  to  gain  over  the  Reviewers  and  Journalilts;  and 
we  muff  alfo  try  to  gain  the  bookfellers,  who  in  time 
will  fee  that  it  is  their  intereff  to  fide  with  us. 

I  conclude  this  account  of  the  degree  of  Prefbytcr 
with  remarking,  that  there  were  two  copies  of  it  employ¬ 
ed  occafionally.  In  one  of  them  all  the  moft  offenlive 

things  in  refpebt  of  church  and  ffate  were  left  out. 

>  •  »  * 

* 

In  the  Regent  degree,  the  proceedings  and  inffrdc- 
tions  are  conducted  in  the  fame  manner.  Here,  it  is 
laid,  “  We  muff  as  much  as  polhble  fcleft  for  this  de¬ 
gree  perfons  who  are  free,  independent  of  all  princes  ; 
particularly  fuch  as  have  frequently  declared  themfelves 
difeontented  with  the  ufual  inftitutions,  and  their  wiffies 
to  fee  a  better  government  effablilhed.” 

% 

Catching  queflions  arc  put  to  the  candidate  for  this 
degree  ;  fuch  as, 

#  »  ■ .  1  f  v.  *  •  ■ 

1.  Would  the  Society  be  objeflionable  which 
fliould  (till  the  greater  revolution  of  nature  fhould  be 
ripe)  put  monarchs  and  rulers  out  of  the  condition  to  do 
harm  ;  which  in  filence  prevents  the  abufe  of  power,  by 
furrounding  the  great  with  its  members,  and  thus  not 
only  prevents  their  doing  mifehief,  but  even  makes 
them  do  good  ?” 

%  *  v 

2.  u  Is  not  the  objection  unjuft:,  That  fuch  a  Society 
may  abufe  its  power.  Do  not  our  rulers  frequently 
abufe  their  power,  though  we  are  blent  ?  This  power  is 
not  fo  fecure  as  in  the  hands  of  our  Members,  whom 


.  •  ■  * 
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Ve  tram  up  with  fo  much  care,  and  place  about  princes 
idler  mature  deliberation  and  choice.  If  any  govern, 
mem  can  be  hannlefs  which  is  erebted  by  man,  fureiy  « 
mult  be  ours,  which  is  founded  on  morality,  fore-fmht 
taknts,  liberty,  and  virtue,”  See.  ° 


Tiie  candidate  is  prefented  for  reception  in  the  cha» 
racier  of  a  have;  and  it  is  demanded  of  him  what  has 
brought  him  into  thismoft  mrferablc  of  all  conditions, 
■tfs  amwei> — Society — the  State — Submiffivenefs— - 
1  a“e  Religion.  A  Ikeleton  is.  pointed  out  to  him,  at 
the  feet  of  which  are  laid  a  Crown  and  a  Sword.  He 
is  a  Iked,  whether  that  is  the  fkdeton.  of  a  King,  a.  No¬ 
bleman,  or  a  Beggar  ?  As.  he  cannot,  decide,  the  Pre* 
hdent  of  the.  meeting  fays,  to  him,  “  the  cbarabler  oi'  be, 
iug  a  ividii  1*  the.  only  one  that  is  of  importances” 


In  a  long  declamation  on  the  hackneyed  topics,  we 

hat beie  aiid  there  fome  thoughts  which  have  not  yet 
come  before  us.  J 


“  "  v  c  mufl  allow  the  underlings  to  imagine  (but  with¬ 
out  telling  them  the  truth)  that  we  direbt  all  the  Free 
.via fon  Lodges,  arid  even  all  other  Orders,  and  that  the 

grcatch  monarchs  are  under  our  guidance,  which  indeed 
is  here  and  there  the  cafe. 


*  v  J 

1  here  is  no  way  of  influencing  men  fo  powerfully 
as  by  means  of  the  women.  Thefe  fhould  therefore  be 
out  chief  finely  ;  we  fhould  infinuate  ourfelves  into  their 
good  opinion,  give  them  hints  of  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  and  of  handing  up.  for 
them  hives  ;  it  will  he  an  immenfe  relief  to  their  enflav- 
td  minds  to  he  freed  from  any  one  bond  of  reftrainf, 
i  it  veil,  fire  thert^the  more,  aud  caufe.them  to  work 
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for  us  with  zeal,  without  knowing  that  they  do  fo  ;  for 
they  will  only  be  indulging  their  own  defire  of  perfonal 

admiration. 

tc  We  mull  win  the  common  people  in  every  corner. 
This  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fchools, 
and  by  open,  hearty  behaviour,  fhow,  condefccnfion, 
popularity,  and  toleration  of  their  prejudices,  which  we 
lhall  at  leifurc  root  out  and  difpel. 

u  If  a  writer  publifhes  any  thing  that  attraQs  notice* 
and  is  in  itfelf  juft,  but  does  not  accord  with  our  plan, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  win  him  over,  or  dcciy  him. 

“  A  chief  object of  our  care  muft  be  to  keep  down 
that  flavifh  veneration  for  princes  which  fo  much  di [gra¬ 
ces  all  nations.  Even  in  the  foi'-dijant  fice  England, 
the  filly  Monarch  fays,  We  are  gracioufly  pleafed,  and 
the  more  fimple  people  fay,  Amen.  1  hefe  men,  com¬ 
monly  very  weak  heads,  are  only  the  farther  coriupted 
by  this  fervile  flattery.  But  let  us  at  once  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  fpint  by  our  behaviour  with  Pnnces  \  we 
muft  avoid  all  familiaritv — never  entruft  ourfelves  to 

4 

them — behave  with  precifion,  but  with  civility,  as  to 
other  men — fpeak  of  them  on  an  equal  footing — this 
will  in  time  teach  them  that  they  are  by  nature  men,  if 
they  have  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  that  only  by  convention 
they  are  Lords.  We  muft  aftiduoudy  collect  anecdotes, 
and  the  honorable  and  mean  aftions,  both  ol  the  lea  ft 
and  the  greateft,  and  when  their  names  occur  in  any 
records  which  are  read  in  our  meetings,  let  them  ever 
be  accompanied  by  thefe  marks  of  their  real  worth. 

64  The  great  ftrength  of  our  Order  lies  in  its  conceal¬ 
ment  ;  let  it  never  appear  in  any  place  in  its  own  name, 

‘  '  V  *  -  • 
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at  always  covered  by  another  name,  and  another  oc¬ 
cupation.  No  Tie  is  fitter  than  the  three  lower  degrees  of 
n-ce  Mafonry  ;  the  public  is  accujlomed  to  it ,  expels  lit. 
tie  from  it,  and  therefore  takes  little  notice  of  it.  Next 
to  tins,  the  form  of  a  learned  or  literary  fociety  is  belt 
iuited  to  our  purpofe,  and  had  Free  Mafonry  not  exit¬ 
ed,  this  cover  would  have  been  employed ;  and  it  may 
be  much  more  than  a  cover,  it  may  be  a  powerful  engine 
in  our '  hands.  By  ejlablijhing  reading  focieties,  and  fob- 
Jcmption  libraries ,  and  taking  thefe  under  our  direBion , 

and  fopplymg  them  through  our  labours,  we  may  turn  the 
public  mind  which  way  wt  will. 


,  In  hke  manner  we  muft  try  to  obtain  an  influence  in 
tne  military  academies  (this  may  be  of  mighty  cenfe- 

quence)  the  printing-houfes,  bookfellers  Ihops,  chapters, 

and  in  Ihort  in  all  offices  which  have  any  efTeS,  either 

in  forming,  or  in  managing,  or  even  in  direding  the 

mind  of  man  :  painting  and  engraving  are  highly  worth 
our  care.”* 


Could  our  Prefect  (obferve  it  is  to  the  Illuminati 
Regcntcs  he  is  fpeaking,  whole  officers  are  Pre/ecli)  fill 
the  j udicatoi ies  of  a  ffate  with  our  worthy  members,  he 
does  all  that  man  can  do  for  the  Order.  It  is  better  than 
to  gain  the  Prince  himfelf.  Princes  fhould  never  get  be¬ 
yond  the  Scotch  knigthood.  They  either  never  profe- 

cutc  any  thing,  or  they  twill  every  thing  to  their  own 
advantage. 

(They  were  ftrongly  fufpefled  ofhaving  publifhed  fome  fcan- 
dalous  caricatures,  and  tome  very  immoral  prints.)  They  fcrupled 
at  no  mean,  however  bafe,  for  corrupting  the  nation.  Mirabeau 
Fad  done  the  fame  thing  at  Berlin.  By  political  caricatures  and 
•lihhy  piints,  they  corrupt  even  fuch  as  cannot  read. 

i 
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“  A  Literary  Society  is  the  mod  proper  form  for  the 
introdudion  of  our  Order  into  any  date  where  we  are 
yet  drangers.”  (Mark  this  !) 

ts  The  power  of  the  Order  mud  finely  be  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  its  Members.  All  mud  be  adided. 
They  mud  be  preferred  to  all  perfons  otherwife  of  equal 
merit.  Money,  fervices,  honor,  goods,  and  blood,  mult, 
be  expended  for  the  fully  proved  Brethren,  and  die  un¬ 
fortunate  mult  be  relieved  by  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  only  their  indrudions, 
but  alfo  their  affiduous  pradice,  take  the  following  report 
from  the  overfeer  of  Greece  (Bavaria.) 

In  Cato's  hand-writing . 

The  number  (about  600)  of  Members  relates  to 
Bavaria  alone. 

“  In  Munich  there  is  a  well-condituted  meeting  of  Il¬ 
luminati  Majores,  a  meeting  of  excellent  Illuminati  Mi- 
nores ,  a  refpedable  Grand  Lodge,  and  two  Minerva! 
Affernblies.  There  is  a  Minerval  Adembly  at  breyf- 
fing,  at  Landfberg,  at  Burghaufen,  at  Suafburg,  at 
Ingoldadt,  and  at  lad  at  Regenfburg.* 

66  At  Munich  we  have  bought  a  houfe,  and  by  clever 
meafures  have  brought  things  fo  far,  that  the  citizens 
take  no  notice  of  it,  and  even  fpeak  of  us  with  efleem. 
We  can  openly  go  to  'the  houfe  every  day,  and  carry 
on  the  bufmefs  of  the  Lodge.  This  is  a  great  deal  for 

*  In  this  fma.ll  turbulent  city  there  were  eleven  iccret  focictie^  of 
Mafons,  Rofycrucians,  Clair- voyants,”  &c. 
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this  city.  In  the  houfe  is  a  good  mufeum  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  apparatus  for  experiments ;  alfo  a  library 
which  daily  increafes.  The  garden  is  well  occupied  by 
botanic  fpecimens,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fociety  oi  zealous  naturalifts. 

“We  get  all  the  literary  journals.  We  take  care, 
by  well-timed  pieces,  to  make  the  citizens  and  the  Prin¬ 
ces  a  little  more  noticecbfor  certain  little  flips.  We  op- 

pole  the  monks  with  all  our  might,  and  with  great  fue- 
cefs. 

d  he  Lodge  is  conflituted  entirely  according  to  our 
fyflem,  and  has  broken  off  entirely  from  Berlin^  and  we 
have  nearly  finilhedour  tranfaftions  with  the  Lodges  of 
I  oland,  and  lhall  have  them  under  our  direction. 

“  tIie  ablivity  of  our  Brethren,  the  Jefuits  have 
been  kept  out  of  all  the  profelforial  chairs  at  Ingolfladt, 
and  our  friends  prevail,’* 

i 

The  W  idow  Duchefs  has  fet  up  her  academy  en~ 
tirely  according  to  our  plan,  and  we  have  all  the  Pro-, 
fedois  in  the  Order.  live  of  them  are  excellent,  and 
the  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  us. 

“  We  have  got  Pylades  put  at  the  head  of  the  Fife, 
and  he  has  the  church-money  at  his  difpofal.  By  pro' 
perly  ufing  this  money,  wc  have  been  enabled  to  put 

our  Brother - ’s  houfehold  in  good  order  ;  which  he 

had  deftroyed  by  going  to  the  Jews.  We  have  fup~ 
ported  more  Brethren  under  fimilar  misfortunes. 


Our  (/hoflly  Biethrcri  have  been  very  fortunate 
this  laft  year,  for  wc  have  procured  for  them  fevera! 
good  benefices,  parifhes,  tutorfhips,  &c. 
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«  Through  our  means  Arminius  and  Cortez  have 
gotten  Profefforfhips,  and  many  of  our  younger  Breth¬ 
ren  have  obtained  Burfaries  by  oui  help. 

u  We  have  been  very  fuccefsful  againfl  tire  Jefuits, 
and  brought  things  to  fuch  a  bearing,  that  their  reve¬ 
nues,  fuch  as  the  Million,  the  Golden  Alms,  the  Ex. 
ercifes,  and  the  Converfion  Box,  are  now  under .the 
management  of  our  friends,  bo  are  a!!o  their  concerns 
in  the  univerfity  and  the  German  fchool  foundations. 
The  application  of  all  will  be  determined  prefently,  and 
we  have  fix  members  and  four  friends  in  the  Court. 
This  has  coll  our  fenate  forne  nights  want  of  lleep. 

“  Two  of  our  beft  youths  have  got  journies  from  the 
Court,  and  they  will  go  to  Vienna,  where  they  will  do 
us  great  fervice. 

“  All  the  German  Schools,  and  the  Benevolent  Soci¬ 
ety,  are  at  laft  under  our  direction. 

u  We  have  got  feveral  zealous  members  in  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  we  are  able  to  afford  them  pay,  and 
other  good  additions. 

“  Lately,  we  have  got  pofTehion  of  the  Bartholomew 
Inftitution  for  young  clergymen,  having  fecured  all  its 
fupporters.  Through  this  we  {hall  be  able  to  fupply 
Bavaria  with  fit  priefts. 

u  By  a  letter  from  Philo  we  learn,  that  one  of  die 
higheft  dignities  in  the  church  was  obtained  for  a  zea¬ 
lous  Illuminatus,  in  oppofition  even  to  the  authority 
and  right  of  the  Bifhop  of  Spire,  who  is  reprefented  as 
a  bigotted  and  tyrannical  pried.” 
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Such  were  the  leffer  myfteries  of  the  Illuminati.  But 
there  remain  the  higher  myfteries.  The  fyftem  of  thefe 
has  not  been  printed,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred 
onlv  by  Spartacus  himfelf,  from  papers  which  he  never 
entrufted  to  any  per  Ion.  1  hey  were  only  read  to  the 
candidate,  but  no  copy  was  taken.  The  publifher  of 
the  Neuejle  Arbeitung  fays  that  he  has  read  them  (To  fays 
Gi oilman.)  He  fays,  that  in  the  firft  degree  of  Ma¬ 
gus  or  Philosophus,  the  doftrines  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Spinoza,  where  all  is  material,  God  and  the 
world  are  the  fame  thing,  and  all  religion  whatever  is 
without  foundation,  and  the  contrivance  of  ambitious 
men.  ]  he  fecond  degree,  or  Rex,  teaches,  u  that 
t  ‘  LI7  pcafant,  citizen,  and  houfeholder  is  a  fovereign, 
u..  m  the  1  atnarchal  (late,  and  that  nations  muft  be 
hi  ought  back  to  that  ftate,  by  whatever  means  are  con- 
ducible— peaceably,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  but,  if  not,  then 
by  force  lor  all  fubordmation  muft  vanifh  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 


I  he  author  fays  further,  that  the  German  Union  was, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  work  of  the  Illuminati. 

The  private  corrcfpondcncc  that  has  been  publifhed 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  was  difeovered  at 
Landfhut  and  Baftus  IIoll,  and  government  got  a  great 
deal  of  ufeful  information,  which  was  concealed,  both 
out  of  regard  to  the  families  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
and  alio  that  the  reft  might  not  know  the  utmoft  extent 
of  the  difeovery,  and  be  lefs  on  their  guard.  A  third 
collection  was  found  under  the  foundation  of  the  houfe 
in  which  the  Lodge  Theodor  von  guten  Rath  had  been 
held.  But  none  of  this  has  appeared.  Enough  furely 
has  been  difeovered  to  give  the  public  a  very  juft  idea 
of  the  defigns  of  the  Society  and  its  conneftaons. 
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Lodges  were  difcovered,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
private  papers  already  publifhed,  in  the  following  places. 


Munich 

Ingolftadt 

Frankfort 

Echftadt 

Hanover 

Brunfwick 

Calbe 

Ma^denburgh 

Caffel 

Ofnabruck 

Weimar 

Upper  Saxony  (feveral) 
Auftria  (14) 

Weftphalia  (feveral) 
Heidelberg 
Mannheim 
Strafburgh  (5) 

Spire 
Worms 
Duffeldorff 
Cologne 
Bonn  (4) 

Livonia  (many) 
Courland  (many) 
Frankendahl 
A 1  face  (many) 

Vienna  (4) 


Hcffe  (many) 

Buchenwerter 

Monpeliard 

Stutgard  (3) 

Carlfruhe 

Anfpach 

Neuwied  (2) 

Mentz  (2) 

Poland  (many) 
Turin 
England  (8) 

Scotland  (2) 

Warfaw  (2) 

Deuxponts 

Coufel 

Treves  (2) 

Aix-la-Chappelle  (2) 

Bartfchied 

Hahrenberg 

Switzerland  (many) 

Rome 

Naples 

Ancona 

Florence 

France 

Halland  (many) 


Drefden  (4) 

America  (feveral).  N.  B.  This  was  before  1786. 

I  have  picked  up  the  names  of  the  following  members. 
Spartacus  Weifhaupt,  Profefior. 
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Philo, 

A  melius, 
Bayard, 
Diomedes, 
Cato, 


Pythagoras, 


Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 

Zoroaftcr,  Confucius 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus; 


Knigge,  Freyherr,  i.  c. 

Gentleman. 

Bode,  F.  H. 

Bufche,  F.  H. 

Conflanza,  Marq. 

Zwack,  Lawyer. 

Torring,  Count. 
Kreitmaier,  Prince. 
Utfchneider,  Profeffor. 
Coffandey,  Profeffor. 
Renner,  Profeffor. 
Grunberger,  Profeffor. 
Balderbufch,  F.  H. 
Lippert,  Counfcllor. 
Kundl,  ditto. 

Bart,  ditto. 

Leiberhauer,  Prieft. 
Kundler,  Profeffor. 
Fowling,  Profeffor. 
Vachency,  Councellor. 
Moraufky,  Count. 
Hoffftetter,  Surveyor  of 
Roads. 

Strobl,  Bookfeller. 
Weftenrieder,  Profeffor. 
Babo,  Profeffor. 

Baader,  Profeffor. 
Rurzes,  Prieft. 

Pfruntz,  Prieft. 

Baffus,  Baron. 

Savioli,  Count. 

Nicholai,  Bookfeller. 
Bahrdt,  Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. 

Socher?  School  Infpeftor. 
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Dillis,  Abbe. 

Mh-, 

Meggenhoff,  Pay  mailer; 
Danzer,  Canon. 

m  *  » 

% 

Braun,  ditto. 

Fifcher,  Magiftrate.  . 
Frauenberger,  Baron; 

/ 

Kaltner;  Lieutenant; 

PythagbvaSj 

Drexl;  Librarian. 

Marius, 

Hertel,  Canon. 

•  ■»  • 

Dachfel. 

Dilling,  Counfellor; 
Seefeld,  Count. 

'*  S  «  ' 

*  V* 

Gunlheim,  ditto. 

Morgellan,  ditto.  . 

5aladiri; 

Ecker,  ditto. 

Ow,  Major. 

i 

Werner,  Counfellor; 

Cornelius  Scipib; 

Berger,  ditto. 

* 

Wortz,  Apothecary. 

»  .  • 

i  .r  * 

Mauvillon,  Colonel; 

•  i  , 

• 

Mirabeau,  Count. 

Orleans;  Duke. 

'  •  % 

Hochinaer. 

Tycho  Brahe, 

Gafpar,  Merchant. 

Thales, 

Kap  finger. 

Attila, 

Sauer. 

Ludovicus  Bavarus; 

Lofi. 

Shaftefbury, 

Steger. 

Coriolanus, 

Tropponero,  Zufchwartz* 

Tim  on. 

Michel. 

Tamerlane, 

Lange. 

Liviils, 

Badorfier; 

Cicero, 

Pfeft. 

;  Maffenhaufen^  Count. 

W 

. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  find  who  perfonated  Minos,, 
Euriphon,  Celfius,  Mahomet,  Hercules,  Socrates,  Phi- 
lippo  Strozzi,  Euclides,  and  fome  others  who  have 
been  uncommonly  a8ive  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
caufe. 

Tire  chief  publications  for  giving  us  regular  accounts 
of  the  whole  (befides  the  original  writings)  are, 

,  •  '  *  <  •  Ax 

1.  GroJJ'c  Abficht  des  Illuminaten  Or  dens . 

2.  - Naclitrages  ($.)  an  denfelben . 

3.  Wcifhaupt's  unproved  Syjlem . 

4.  Syjlem  des  I llicm.  0 r dens  aus  dem  Original -Schrif 

tcn  gczogen . 

#  f  ) 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  refleQions 
on  the  accounts  already  given  of  this  Order,  which  has 
fo  diftinftly  concentrated  the  cafual  and  fcattered  ef¬ 
forts  of  its  prompters,  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants ,  the 
Philalethes ,  and  Amis  Reunis  of  France,  and  carried 
on  the  fyltem  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the  world. 


The  great  aim  profeffed  by  the  Order  is  to  make  men 
happy  ;  and  the  means  profeffed  to  be  employed,  as  the 
only  and  furely  .  effe&ive,  is  making  them  go Qd  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  enlightening  the  mind ,  and 
freeing  it.  from  the  dominion  of  [up erfiition  and  prejudi¬ 
ces.  This  purpofe  is  effected  by  its  producing  a  jufl 
and  fleady  morality.  This  done,  and  becoming  uni- 
verfal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  peace  of 
fociety  w  ill  be  the  confequence — that  government,  fub- 
ordination,  and  all  the  difagreeable  coercions  of  civil 
governments  will  be  unneceffary — and  that  focicty  may 
go  on  peaceably  in  a  {fate  of  perfeft  liberty  and  equality* 
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i  But  furcly  it  requires  no  angel  from  heaven  to  tell  us 
that  if  every  man  is  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  vice  ;  and 
that  there  will  be  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  whatever  be  the  differences  of 
rank  and  fortune  fo  that  Liberty  and  Equality  feent 
not  to  be  the  ncceffary  confequences  of  this  juft  Mora¬ 
lity,  nor  ncceffary  requifites  for  this  national  happincL. 
We  may  queflion,  therefore,- whether  the  Illumination 
which  makes  this  a  ncceffary  condition  is  a  clear  and  a 
pure  light.  It  may  be  a  falfe  glare,  blowing  the  object 
only  on  one  fide,  tinged  with  partial  colours  thrown 
on  it  by  neighbouring  objefts.  We  fee  fo  much  \\  il- 
dom  in  the  general  plans  of  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  the  fame  in  what  relates  to  the  human 

mind,  and  that  the  God  of  nature  accomplices  his 
plans  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  Chances.  We  are  even 
difpofed  to  think  that  human  nature  would  fuffer  by  it. 
The  rational  nature  of  man  is  not  contented  with  meat 
and  drink,  and  raiment,  and  fhelter,  but  is  alfo  pleafed 
with  exerting  many  powers  and  faculties,  and  with  gra¬ 
tifying  many  taftes,  which  could  hardly  have  any  exif- 
tence  in  a  fociety  where  all  are  equal.  \\  e  lay  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art — the.  pleafure  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  the  pleafure  of  mere  ornament, 
are  rational,  diftinguifh  man  from  a  brute,  and  are  fo 
general,  that  there  is  hardly  a  mind  lo  rude  as  not  to 
feel  them.  Of  all  thefe,  and  of  all  the  difficult  Lienees, 
all  molt  rational,  and  in  themfelves  moft  innocent,  and 
'  moft  delightful  to  a  cultivated  mind,  we  fhould  he  de¬ 
prived  in  a  fociety  where  all  arc  equal.  No  individual 
could  give  employment  to  the  talents  neceltary  for  cre- 
•,  ating  and-itnproving  thefe  ornamental  comforts  of  hie. 

'  We  arc  ablolutely  certain  that,  even  in  the  melt  favor¬ 
able  fnuations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  molt  un- 
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fcunfed  virtue  m  every  breaft  could  not  raife  man  to  th at 
egree  of  cultivation  that  is  poffeffed  by  citizens  verr 
iow  in  any  of  the  ftates  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  fituatioft 
t  moft  countries  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  hate  of 
man  would  be  much  lower  :  for,  at  our  wry  fetting 
out,  we  mull  grant  that  the  liberty  and  equality  here 
fpoken  of  mult  be  complete  ;  for  there  muft  not  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  farmer  and  his  cottager.  This  would  be 

as  unjuft,  as  much  the  caufe  of  difcontent,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  farmer. 


This  fcheme  therefore  feems  contrary  to  the  defigns 
pfour  Creator,  who.  has  every  where  placed  us  in  thefe 
fnuations  of  inequality  that  are  here  fo  much  fcouted, 
and  has  given  us  ftrong  propenfities  by  which  we  relilh 
thele  enjoyments.  We  alfo  find  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  peace  and  innocence.  And  laftly,  We  ima^- 
gine  that  the  villain,  who,  in  the  ftatipn  of  a.  profellor, 
would  plunder  a  Prince,  would  alfo  plunder  the  farmed 
if  he  were  his  cottager.  The  illumination  therefore  that 
appears  to  have  the  belt  chance  of  making  mankind 
happy,  is  that  which  will  teach  us  the  Morality  which 
will  refpeft  the  comforts  of  cultivated  Society,  and  teach 
tis  to  proujfl  the  po  lie  (Tors  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
them  ;  that  will  enable  us  to  perceive  and  admire  the 
talte  and  elegance  of  Architecture  and  Gardening,  with¬ 
out  any  wifh  to  fweep  the  gardens  and  their  owner  froth 
pfl  the  earth,  merely  becaufc  hp  is  their  owner. 

We  arc  therefore  fufpicious  of  this  Illumination,  and 
apt  to  alert  be  this  violent  antipathy  to  Princes  and  lii- 
bordmation  to  the  very  caufe  that  makes  true  Illumina¬ 
tion,  and  juft  Morality  proceeding  from  it,  fo  neceffary 
to  public  happinefs,  namely,  the  vice  and  injulticeof 
»Lcu;.  who  cannot  innocemly  have  tlic  command  of  thpfg 
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■©ffenfiv’e  elegancies  of  human  life.  Luxurious  tafte, 
keen  dfefires,  and  unbridled  paffions,  would  prompt  to 
all  this  ;  and  this  Illumination  is,  as  we  fee,  equivalent 
to  them  in  effect  The  aim  of  the  Order  is  not  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  mind  of  man,  and  fhow  him  his  moral  obli¬ 
gations,  and  by  the  practice  of  his  duties  to  make  foci- 
ety  peaceable,  poffeffion  fecure,  and  coercion  unnegef- 
fary,  fo  that  all  may  be  at  reft  and  happy,  even  though 
till  were  equal ;  but  to  get  rid  of  the  coercion  which  mu  ft 
be  employed  in  place  of  Morality,  that  the  innocent 
•rich  may  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  the  idle  and  pro¬ 
fligate  poor.  But  to  da  this,  an  u'njuft  caluiftry  mutt 
be  employed  in  place  of  a  juft  Morality  ;  and  this  limit 
be  defended  or  fuggefted,  by  milreprefenting  the  true 
ftate  of  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  univerfe,  and  by 
removing  the  reftriQions  of  religion,  and  giving  a  luper- 
lative  value  to  all  thofe  conftituems  of  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  true  Illumination  {hows  us  to  be  but  very 
fmall  concerns  of  a  rational  and  virtuous  mind.  The 
more  clolely  we  examine  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Illuminati,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  Their  iirft  and  immediate  aim  is  to  get 
the  poffeffion  of  riches,  power,  and  influence,  without 
induftry  ;  and,  to  accomplifh  this,  they  want  to  abo- 
liffi*  Chriftianity  ;  and  then  diffolute  manners  and  uni- 
verfal  profligacy  will  procure  them  the  adherence  of  ail 
the  wicked,  and  enable  them  to  overturn  all  the  civil 
governments  of  Europe  ;  after  which  they  will  think  of 
farther  conquefts,  and  extend  their  operations  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  till  they  have  reduced  man¬ 
kind  to  the  ftate  of  one  undiftinguifhable  chaotic  in  a  fs. 

But  this  is  too  chimerical  to  be  thought  their  real 
^im.  Their  Founder,  I  dare  fay,  never  entertained 
filch  hopes,  nor  troubled  himfelf  with  the  fate  of  difiant 
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lands.  But  it  comes  in  his  way  when  he  puts  on  the  mafic 
of  humanity  and  benevolence  :  it  raufl  embrace  all  man¬ 
kind,  only  becaufe  it  muft  be  ftronger  than  patriotifm 
and  loyalty,  which  hand  in  his  way.  Obferve  that  Weif- 
haupt  took  a  name  expreffive  of  his  principles.  Sparta- 
cus  was  a  gladiator,  who  headed  an  infurreSion  of  Ro¬ 
man  Haves,  and  for  three  years  kept  the  city  in  terror. 
Wcifhaupt  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  never  was  fond 
of  empty  titles  ;  but  furely  that  man  has  a  childifh  foul 
who  would  not  as  readily  chufe  the  name  of  Spartacus 
as  that  of  O&avius  Auguftus.”  The  names  which  he 
gives  to  fcveral  of  his  gang  exprefs  their  differences  of 
fentiments.  Philo,  Lucian,  and  others,  are  very  figni- 
ficantly  given  to  Knigge,  Nicholai,  ccc.  He  was  vain 
of  the  name  Spartacus,  becaufe  he  confidered  himfelf 
as  employed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  leading  flavcs 
to  freedom.  Princes  and  Priefts  are  mentioned  by  him 
on  all  occafions  in  terms  of  abhorrence. 


Spartacus  employs  powerful  means.  In  the  ftyle  of 
the  Jefuits  (as  he  fays)  he  confiders  every  mean  as  con- 
fecratcd  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed,  and  lie 
fays  with  great  truth, 


4; 


Fleclcrc  Jineyueo  fuperos ,  Acherontu  vioveboA 


To  fave  his  reputation,  he  fcruples  not  to  murder  his 
innocent  child,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  held  in  his 
arms  with  emotions  of  fondnefs  and  affeQion.  But  left 
this  fhould  appear  too  felfifh  a  motive,  he  fays,  64  had 
I  fallen,  my  precious  Order  would  have  fallen  with  me  ; 
the  Order  which  is  to  blcfs  mankind.  I  (hould  not 


apain  have  been  able  to  Ipcak  of  virtue  fo  as  to  make 
any  lading  imprdlion.  My  example  might  have  ruined 

This  he  thinks  will  cxcufc,  my 


many  young  me" 
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iancli'fy  any  thing.  “  My  letters  are  my  greateft  vindi¬ 
cation.”  He  employs  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  he 
thinks  a  falfehood,and  which  he  isafferwards  to  explode, 
,ais  the  mean  for  inviting  Chriftians  of  every  denominati¬ 
on,  and  gradually  cajoling  them,  by  clearing  .up., their 
Chriftian  doubts  in  fucceflion,  till  he  lands  them  in  Dc- 
ifm  ;  or,  if  he  finds  them  unfit,  and  too  religious,  he 
.gives  them  a  Sta  bene ,  and  then  laughs  at  the  fears,  or 
;perhaps  madnefs,  in  which  he  leaves  them.  Having  got 
them  this  length,  they  are  declared  to  be  fit,  and  he  re¬ 
ceives  them  into  the  higher  myfterie*.  But  left  they 
tfhould  ftill  fh rink  back,  dazzled  by  the  Pandemonian 
glare  of  Illumination  which  will  now  burlt  upon  them, 
•he  exahts  from  them,  for  the  firft  time,  a  bond  of  p^i»^- 
verance.  But,  as  Philo  fays,  there  is  little  chance  of 
tergiverfation.  I  he  life  and  honoi  of  moft  oi  the  can¬ 
didates  are  by  this  time  in  his  hand.  I  hey  have  b^  n 
long  occupied  in  the  vile  and  corrupting  office  of  fpies 
on  all  around  them,  and  they  are  found  fit  foi  then  pic- 
;fent  honors,  becaufe  they  have  difeharged  this  office  to 
.his  fatisfaftion,  by  the  reports  which  they  have  given  in, 
containing  ftories  of  their  neighbours,  nay  even  of  then 
own  gang.  they  may  be  ruined  in  me  woild  b\  dif- 
. doling  thefe,  either  privately  or  publicly.  A  man  who 

•  had  once  brought  himfclf  into  this  perilous  fituation  durlt 
mot  go  back.  Pie  might  have  been  left  indeed  m  any 

decree  of  Illumination  ;  and,  if  Religion  has  not  been 
quite  eradicated  from  ins  mind,  he  muft  be  in  that  con¬ 
dition  of  painful  anxiety  and  doubt  that  makes  him  def- 

•  perate,  fit  for  the  full  operation  of  fanatic film,  and  he 
may  be  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  God ,  to  commit  all 
kind  of  wickeunefs  with  greedinefs.”  In  this  ftate  of 

.mind,  a  man  flints  his  eyes,  and  rulhes  on.  Had 
Spartacus  fuppofed  that  he  was  dealing  with  good  men, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  the  reveifeqf  all  this. 
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There  is  no  occafion  for  this  bond  from  a  perfon  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  excellency  of  the  Order.  But  he  knew 
them  to  be  unprincipled,  and  that  the  higher  myfteries 
were  fo  darirtg,  that  even  fome  of  fuch  men  would  Hart 
at  them.  But  they  mull  not  blab; 


Having  thus  got  rid  of  Religion,  Spartacus  could 
wnth  more  fafety  bring  into  view  the  great  aim  of  all  his 
efforts — to  rule  the  world  by  means  of  his  Order.  As 
the  immediate  mean  for  attaining  this,  he  holds  out  the 
proipeht  offreedom  from  civil  fubordinatiom  Perfect 
Libei  iy  and  Equality  are  interwoven  with  every  thing  ; 
and  the  flattering  thought  is  continually  kept  up,  that 
“  by  the  wife  contrivance  of  this  Order,  the  moil  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  real  worth  of  every 
perfon  ;  the  Oraer  will,  for  its  own  fake,  and  therefore 
certainly ,  place  every  man  in  that  fnuation  in  which  he 
can  be  molt  effeftive.  The  pupils  .are  convinced  that 
urn  Older  will  rule  the  world.  Every  member  there¬ 
fore  becomes  a  ruler,”  We  all  think  ourfelves  qualified 
to  rule.  .The  difficult  tafk  is  to  obey  with  propriety  3 
hut  wc  arc  honeftly  generous  in  our  profpe&s  of  future 
command.  It  is  therefore  an  alluring  thought,  both  to 
good  and  bad  men.  By  this  lure  the  Order  will  fpread. 
If  they  au  aftive  in  infinuating  their  members  into  of- 
f  .cs,  and  in  keeping  out  others  (which  the  private  cor- 
rcfpondence  (hows  to  have  been  the  cafej  they  may  have 
had  frequent  experience  of  their  fuccefs  in  gaining  an 
influence  on  the  world.  This  mult  whet  their  zeal.  If 
Weifhaupt  was  a  fincere  Cofino-polite,  he  had  the  plea- 
lure  of  feeing  “  his  work  profpering  in  his  hands.” 

It  furely  needs  little  argument  now  to  prove,  that 
the  Order  of  Illuminati  had  for  its  immediate  objeblthe' 
abohfhing  of  Chriftianity  (at  leaft  this  was  the  intention 
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t)f  the  Founder)  with  the  foie  view  of  overturning  the 
civil  government,  by  introducing  univerfal  diffolutenefs 
and  profligacy  of  manners,  and  then  getting  the  affifl> 
ance  of  the  corrupted  lubjebls  to  overfct  the  throne. 
The  whole  conduct  in  the  preparation  and  inilruclion  of 
the  Prefbyter  and  Regcns  is  directed  to  this  point.  1  In*- 
lo  fays,  u  I  have  been  at  unwearied  pains  to  remove  the 
fears  of  fome  who  imagine  that  our  Superiois  want  to 
abolifh  Chriftianity  ;  but  by  and  by  their  prejudices  will 
wear  off,  and  they  will  be  more  at  their  eafe.  Were  I 
to  let  them  know  that  our  General  holds  all  Religion  to 
be  a  lie,  and  ufes  even  Deiim,  only  to  lead  men  by  the 
nofe. — Were  I  to  connect  myfelt  again  with  the  Free 
Mafons,  and  tell  them  our  deligns  to  ruin  their  Frater¬ 
nity  by  this  circular  letter  (a  letter  to  the  Lodge  in  Cour- 
land) — Were  I  but  to  give  the  lead  hint  to  any  of  the 
Princes  of  Greece  (Bavaria) — No,  my  anger  {hall  not 
carry  me'  fo  far. — An  Order  forfooth,  which  in  this 
manner  abufes  human  nature — which  will  fubject  men 
to  a  bondage  more  intolerable  than  Jefuitifm. — I  could 
put  it  on  a  refpe&ablc  footing,  and  the  world  w  ould  be 
ours.  Should  I  mention  our  fundamental  principles 
(even  after  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at  to  mitigate  them) 
fo  unqueflionably  dangerous  to  the  wrorld,  who  would 
remain?  What  lignifies  the  innocent  ceremonies  of  the 
Prieft’s  degree,  as  I  have  compofed  it,  in  companion 
with  your  maxim,  that  we  may  ufe  for  a  good  end  thofe 
means  which  the  wTicked  employ  for  a  bale  purpofe  ?” 

•  :  *  •  p  %  •  *  , 
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Brutus  writes,  u  Numenius  now  acquiefces  in  the 
mortality  of  the  foul  ;^but,  I  fear  we  lhall  lofe  Ludo- 
vicus  Bavarus.  He  told  Spartacus,  that  he  was  mif- 
taken  when  he  thought  that  he  had  fwallowed  his  flupid 
Mafonry.  -  No,  he  faw  the  trick,  and  did  not  admire 
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the  end  that  required  it.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  • 

„  bcne  would  make  him  mad,  and  he  will  blow' 
all  up. 


a 

us 


“  T.  he  Order  mud  poffefs  the  power  of  life  and  death 
an  confequence  of  our  Oath ;  and  with  propriety,  for 
the  fame  rcafon,  and  by  the  lame  right,  that  any  go¬ 
vernment  m  the  world  poddies  it :  For  the  Order  comes 
in  their  place,  making  them  unnecedary.  When  things 
cannot  be  otherwife,  and  ruin  would  enfue  if  the  Ado- 
ciation  did  not  employ  this  mean,  the  Order  mud,  as 
well  as  public  rulers,  employ  it  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind;  therefore  for  its  own  prefervation.  (  N.  B.  Ob- 
ferve  here  the  cafuidry.)  Nor  will  the  political  condi- 
tutions  fuder  by  this,  for  there  are  always  thoufands 
equally  ready  and  able  to  fupply  the  place.” 


We  need  not  wonder  that  Diomedes  told  the  Profef- 
fors,  “  that  death,  inevitable  death,  from  which  no  po¬ 
tentate  could  proteH  them,  awaited  every  traitor  of  the 
Order;  nor  that  the  French  Convention  propofed  to 

take  od  the  German  Princes  and  Generals  by  fword  or 
poifon,  &c. 


Spartacus  might  tickel  the  fancy  of  his  Order  with 
the  notion  of  ruling  the  world  ;  but  I  imagine  that  his 
darling  aim  was  ruling  the  Order.  The  happinefs  of 
mankind  was,  like  Weidiaupt’s  Chridianity,  a  mere  tool, 
a  tool  which  the  Rcgentcs  made  a  joke  of.  But  Spar- 
tacus  would  rule  tire  Rcgentcs  ;  this  he  could  not  fo  ea- 
Irly  accomplilh.  His  defpotilm  was  infupportable  to 
mod  of  them,  and  finally  brought  all  to  light.  When 
he  could  not  pertuade  them  by  his  own  firmnefs,  and  in¬ 
deed  by  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  difinteredednefs  in 
other  rcfpectsj  and  his  unwearied  ablivity,  he  employed 
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jefuitical  tricks,  caufing  them  to  fall  out  with  each  other, 
fettins*  them  as  fpies  on  each  other,  and  feparating  any 
two  that  he  faw  attached  to  each  other,  by  making  the 
one  a  Matter  of  the  other  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  fecure  his  uncontrouled  command. 
This  caufed  Philo  to  quit  the  Order,  and  made  Bajfus , 
Von  Tor  ring,  Kreitmaicr ,  and  fevcral  other  gentlemen, 
ceafe  attending  the  meetings  ;  and  it  was  their  mutual 
diflentions  which  made  them  {peak  too  freely  in  public, 
and  call  on  themfelves  fo  much  notice.  At  the  time  of 
the  difcovery,  the  party  of  Weifhaupt  confided  chiefly 
of  very  mean  people,  devoted  to  him,  and  willing  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  orders,  that  by  being  his  fervants,  they  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  commanding  others. . 

The  objefts-,  the  undoubted  objefts  of  this  AiTociati- 
on,  are  furely  dangerous  and  detedable  ;  viz.  to  over¬ 
turn  the  prefent  conditutions  of  the  European  States,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  chimera  which  the  hidory  of  man- 
kind  fliows  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  ufque  rccurret . 


Suppofe  it  podible,  and  done  in  peace,  it  could  not 
ftand,  unlefs  every  principle  of  activity  in  the  human 
mind  be  enthralled,  all  incitement  to  exertion  and  induf- 
try  removed,  and  man  brought  into  a  condition  incapa¬ 
ble  of  improvement ;  and  this  at  the  expence  of  every 
thing  that  is  valued  by  the  bed  of  men — by  mifery  and 
devadation — by  loofening  all  the  bands  of  fociety.  To 
talk  of  morality  and  virtue  in  conjunction  with  fuch 
fchemes  is  an  infult  to  common  fenfe  ;  diflblutenefs  of 
manners  alone  can  bring  men  to  think  of  it. 
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Is  it  not  aflonifhing  therefore,  to  hear  people  in  this 
country  exprefs  any  regard  for  this  inftitution  p  Is  it 
not  grieving  to  the  heart  to  think  that  there  are  Lodges 
of  Illuminated  among  us?  I  think  that  nothing  bids 
fairer  for  weaning  our  inconfiderate  countrymen  from 
having  any  connedion  with  them,  than  the  faithful  ac¬ 
count  here  given.  I  hope  that  there  are  few,  very  few 
of  out  countiymen,  and  none  whom  we  call  friend,  who 
can  think  that  an  Order  which  prabtifed  fuch  things  can 
be  any  thing  elle  than  a  ruinous  Aflociation,  a  gang  of 
profligates.  All  their  profefhons  of  the  love  of  man¬ 
kind  are  vain  ;  nay,  their  Illumination  muft  be  a  be¬ 
wildering  blaze,  and  totally  ineffedual  for  its  purpofe, 
for  it  has  had  no  fuch  influence  on  the  leaders  of  the 
band ;  yet  it  feerns  quite  adequate  to  the  effe&s  it  has 
produced  ;  for  l'uch  are  the  charaders  of  thole  who  for¬ 
get  God. 


■  If  we  in  the  next  place  attend  to  their  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  examine  it  by  thofe  rulers  of  common  fenfe 
that  we  apply  in  other  cafes  of  condud,  we  fhall  find  it 
equally  unpromifing.  The  fyflem  of  Illuminatifm  is 
one  of  the  explanations  of  Free  Mafonry  ;  and  it  has 
gained  many  parti  fans.  Thefe  explanations  relf  their 
credit  and  their  preference  on  their  own  merits.  There 
is  fomething  in  themfelves,  or  in  one  of  them  as  diftin- 
gui filed  from  another,  which  procures  it  the  preference 
for  its  own  fake.  Therefore,  to  give  this  Order  any 
dependence  on  Free  Mafonry,  is  to  degrade  the  Order. 


is  to  degrade  it  to  a  frivolous  amufement  for  great  chil¬ 
dren.  Men  really  exerting  themfelves  to  reform  the 
world,  and  qualified  for  the  talk,  muft  have  been  dif- 
gufted  with  fuch  occupations.  They  betray  a  frivolous 
conception  of  the  talk  in  which  they  arc  really  engaged. 
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To  imagine  that  men  engaged  in  the  druggie  and  rival  - 
fhip  of  life,  under  the  influence  of  felfifh,  or  mean,  or 
impetuous  paflions,  are  to  be  wheedled  into  canaid  fen- 
timents,  or  a  generous  condud,  as  a  froward  child  may 
fometimes  be  made  gentle  anri  tradable  by  a  rattle  or  a 
humming-top,  betrays  a  great  ignorance  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  an  arrogant  felf-conceit  in  thofe  who  can  iina- 
gine  that  all  but  themfelves  are  babies.  1  he  further  we 
proceed,  the  more  do  we  fee  of  this  want  of  wifdom. 
The  whole  procedure  of  their  inftrudion  fuppofes  fuch 
a  complete  furrender  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  common 
fenfe,  and  of  common  caution,  that  it  feems  lmpoflible 
that  it  fhould  not  have  alarmed  every  fcnfible  mind. 
This  indeed  happened  before  the  Order  was  feven  years 
old.  It  was  wife  indeed  to  keep  their  Areopagitcc  out 
of  fight ;  but  who  can  be  fo  filly  as  to  believe  that  their 
unknown  fuperiors  were  all  and  always  faultlefs  men. 
Cut  had  they  been  the  men  they  were  reprefented  to  be 
. — df  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  any  ca¬ 
pacity  of  drawing  juft  inferences  from  the  conduct  of 
others,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  knowing  his  fuperiors 
would  have  animated  the  pupil  to  exertion,  that  he  might 
exhibit  a  pleafing  fpedacle  to  fuch  intelligent  and  wor¬ 
thy  judges.  Did  not  the  Stoics  profefs  themfelves  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  fcheme  of  life,  by  the  thought 
that  the  immortal  Gods  were  looking  on  and  palling 
their  judgments  on  their  manner  of  acting  the  part  af- 
ligned  them  ?  But  what  abjed  fpirit  will  be  contented 
with  working,  zealoufly  working,  for  years,  after  a 
plan  of  which  he  is  never  to  learn  the  full  meaning.  In 
fhort,  the  only  knowledge  that  he  can  perceive  is  know¬ 
ledge  in  its  word  form,  Cunning.  This  mull  appear  in 
the  contrivances  by  which  he  will  loon  find  that  he  is 
kept  in  complete  fubjeflion.  If  he  is  a  true  and  zea¬ 
lous  Brother,  he  has  put  himfclf  in  the  power  of  his  Su- 
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periors  by  hisrefcripts,  which  they  required  of  him  on 
pretence  of  their  learning  his  own  character,  and  of  his 
learning  how  to  know  the  characters  of  other  men.  In 
thcic  icfcripts  they  have  got  his  thoughts  on  many  deli¬ 
cate  points,  and  on  the  conduH  of  others.  His  Direc¬ 
tors  may  ruin  him  by  betraying  him  ;  and  this  without 
being  (cen  in  it.  I  fhould  think  that  wife  men  would 
know  that  none  but  weak  or  bad  men  would  fubjeH 
themfclves  to  fuch  a  talk.  they  exclude  the  good,  the 
manly,  the  only  fit  perfons  for  abiding  them  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  inform  and  to  rule  the  world.  Indeed  I 
may  fay  that  this  exclufion  is  almoft  made  already  by 
connecting  the  Order  with  Free  Mafonry.  Lodges  are 
not  the  reforts  of  fuch  men.  They  may  fometimes  be 
found  there  for  an  hour’s  relaxation.  But  thefe  places 
are  the  haunts  of  the  young,  the  thoughtlefs,  the  idle, 
the  weak,  the  vain,  or  of  defigning  Literati ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  is  the  condition  of  three-fourths  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  whofe  names  are  known  to  the  public.  I  own 
that  the  reafons  given  to  the  pupil  for  preferibing  thefe 
talks  are  clever,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  their  ef¬ 
fect.  During  the  flurry  of  reception,  and  the  glow  of 
expectation,  the  danger  may  not  be  fufpected ;  but  I 
hardly  imagine  that  it  will  remain  unperceived  when  the 
pupil  fits  down  to  write  his  firft  lefl'on.  Mafon  Lodges, 
however,  were  the  mod  likely  places  for  finding  and 
enlifling  members.  Young  men,  warmed  by  declama¬ 
tions  teeming  with  the  flimfy  moral  cant  of  Cofmo-po- 
litifm,  arc  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  this  Illumi¬ 
nation.  It  now  appears  alfo,  that  the  diflentions  in 
Free  Mafonry  mult  have  had  great  influence  in  promot¬ 
ing  this  fchente  of  Weifhaupt’s,  which  was,  in  many 
particulars,  fo  unpromifing,  becaufe  it  prefuppofes  fuch 
a  degradation  of  the  mind.  But  when  the  fchifmatics  in 
Mafonry  dilputed  with  warmth,  trifles  came  to  acquire 
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nnfpeakable  importance.  The  hankering  after  wonder 
was  not  in  the  ieart  abated  by  all  the  tricks  which  had 
been  detected,  and  the  impoflibility  of  the  wifhed-for 
difcovery  had  never  been  demon ftrated  to  perfons  pre- 
poffeffed  in  its  favor.  They  ftill  chofe  to  believe  that 
the  fyrnbols  contained  fome  important  fecret ;  and  hap¬ 
py  will  be  the  man  who  finds  it  out.  The  more  frivo¬ 
lous  the  fyrnbols,  the  more  does  the  heart  cling  to  the 
myftery  ;  and,  to  a  mind  in  this  anxious  ftate,  Weif- 
haupt’s  proffer  was  enticing.  He  laid  before  them  a 
fcheme  which  was  fomewhat  feafiblc,  was  magnificent, 
furpaffing  our  conceptions,  but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as 
permitted  us  to  expatiate  on  the  fubjeci,  and  even  to 
amplify  it  at  pleafure  in  our  imaginations  without  abfur- 
dity.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  fo  many  were  fafeinated  till  they  became  at  la  ft  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  means 
by  which  this  fplendid  object  was  to  be  attained.  Hear 
what  Spartacus  himfelf  fays  of  hidden  myfleries.  “  Of 
all  the  means  I  know  to  lead  men,  the  mod  effectual  is 
a  concealed  myftery.  The  hankering  of  the  mind  is  ir- 
refiftible  ;  and  if  once  a  man  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  there  is  a  myftery  in  a  thing,  it  is  impoffible  to  get 
it  out,  either  by  argument  or  experience.  And  then, 
vc  can  fo  change  notions  by  merely  changing  a  woid. 
What  more  contemptible  than  fanatic.  I'm  ;  but  call  it 
enthujiafm  ;  then  add  the  little  word  noble ,  and  you 
may  lead  him  over  the  world.  Nor  are  we,  in  thefe 
bnght  days,  a  bit  better  than  our  fathers,  who  found 
the  pardon  of  their  fins  rnyflerioufty  contained  in  a  much 

greater  fin,  viz.  leaving  their  family,  and  going  bare¬ 
footed  to  Rome.” 


ouch  being  the  employment,  and  fuch  the  difciples, 
fliould  we  expeft  the  fruits  to  be  very  precious  ?  No. 
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The  dodrines  which  were  gradually  unfolded  were  fuch 
as  luited  thofe  who  continued  in  the  Cur fus  Academicus* 
Thofe  who  did  not,  becaufe  they  did  not  like  them,  got 
a  Sta  bene  ;  they  were  not  fit  for  advancements.  The 
numbers  however  were  great  ;  Spartacus  boaded  of  600 
in  Bavaria  alone  in  17 83.  We  don’t  know  many  of 
them  ;  few  of  thofe  we  know  were  in  the  upper  ranks 
of'  life  ;  and  I  can  fee  that  it  required  much  wheedling, 
and  many  letters  of  long  worded  German  compliments 
from  the  proud  Spartacus,  to  win  even  a  young  Baron 
or  a  Graf  iud  come  of  a^e.  Men  in  an  eafv  fituation. 
in  life  could  not  brook  the  employment  of  a  fpy,  which 
is  bale,  cowardly,  and  corrupting,  and  has  in  all  ages 
and  countries  degraded  the  perfon  who  engages  in  it. 
Can  the  perfon  be  called  wife  who  thus  en Haves  himfelf? 
Such  perfonsgive  up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
rely  on  their  unknown  Superiors  with  the  blinded  and 
mod  abject  confidence.  For  their  fakes,  and  to  rivet 
dill  fader  their  own  fetters,  they  engage  in  the  mod  cor¬ 
rupting  of  all  employments — and  for  what  ? — To  learn 
fomething  more  of  an  order,  of  which  every  degree  ex¬ 
plodes  the  dodrinc  of  a  former  one.  Would  it  have 
hurt  the  young  Illuminatus  to  have  it  explained  to  him 
all  at  once  ?  Would  not  this  fire  his  mind — when  he  fees 
with  the  fame  glance  the  great  objed,  and  the  fitnefs  of 
the  means  for  attaining  it  ?  Would  not  the  exalted  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Superior,  fo  much  excelling  himfelf  in  ta¬ 
lents,  and  virtue,  and  happinefs  (otherwife  the  Order  is 
good  for  nothing)  warm  his  heart,  and  fill  him  with  emu¬ 
lation,  fince  he  fees  in  them,  that  what  is  fo  drongly 
preached  to  him  is  an  attainable  thing  P  No,  no — it  is 
all  a  trick  ;  he  mud  be  kept  like  a  child,  amufed  with 
rattles,  and  dars,  and  ribands — and  all  the  fatisfadion  he 
obtains  is,  Uke  tfic  Mafons,  the  fun  of  feeing  others  run¬ 
ning  the  fame  gauntlet. 
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Weifhaupt  acknowledges  that  the  great  influence' of 
the  Order  may  be  abufed.  Surely,  in  no  way  fo  eafily 
or  fo  fatally  as  by  corrupting  or  feduStive  leffons  in  the 
beginning.  Themiftake  or  error  of  the  pupil  is  undif- 
coverable  by  himfelf  (according  to  the  genuine  princi¬ 
ples  of  Illumination)  for  the  pupil  mult  believe  his 
Mentor  to  be  infallible — with  him  alone  he  is  connected 
. — his  lefibns  only  mull  he  learn.  Who  can  tell  him 
that  he  has  gone  wrong — or  who  can  fet  him  right  ?  yet 
he  certainly  may  be  milled. 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  confufion  and  deficiency. 
There  mull  be  fome  llandard  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  ;  but  this  is  inacceflible  to  all  within  the  pale  of 
the  Order ;  it  is  therefore  without  this  pale,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Order — and  it  is  attainable  only  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  Order.  The  Ou i bus  Licet,  the  Pri mo, 
the  Soli,  can  procure  no  light  to  the  perfon  who  does 
not  know  that  he  has  been  led  out  of  the  right  road  to 
virtue  and  happinefs.  The  Superiors  indeed  draw  much 
ufeful  information  from  thefe  reports,  though  they  af- 
f eft  to  Hand  in  no  need  of  it,  and  they  make  a  cruel 
return. 

All  this  is  fo  much  out  of  the  natural  road  of  inftruSti- 
on,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  may  prefume  that  it 
is  wrong.  W e  are  generally  fafe  when  we  follow  na¬ 
ture  s  plans.  A  child  learns  in  his  father’s  houfe,  by 
feeing,  and  by  imitating,  and  in  common  domeftic  educa¬ 
tion,  he  gets  much  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  chief  habits 
which  are  afterwards  to  regulate  his  conduct.  Example 
does  almoft  every  thing  ;  and,  with  refpefl  to  what  may 
be  called  living,  as  diflinguifliable  from  profeffion,  (pe¬ 
culation  and  argumentative  indruCUon  arc  feldom  em- 
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ployed,  or  of  any  ufe.  The  indifpenfablenefs  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  obedience,  for  domeftic  peace  and  hap-. 
pinels,  forms  mod  of  thefe  habits ;  and  the  child,  under 
good  parents,  is  kept  in  a  fituation  that  makes  virtue  ea- 
her  than  vice,  and  he  becomes  wife  and  good  without 
any  exprefs  Itudy  about  the  matter. 

But  this  Illumination  plan  is  darknefs  over  all _ it  is 

too  artificial — and  the  topics,  from  which  counfel  is  to 
be  drawn,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Order  for  thele  are  yet  a  fecret  for  the  pupil — and 
mull,  ever  be  a  fecret  for  him  while  under  tuition.  They 
mult  therefore  be  drawn  from  common  fources,  and  the 
ts  of  no  urn  ;  all  that  can  naturally  be  effectuated 
by  this  Aflociation  is  the  forming,  and  afliduoufly  fof- 
tering  a  narrow,  Jewifh,  corporation  fpirit,  totally  op- 
pofite  to  the  benevolent  pretenfions  of  the  Order.  The 
pupil  can  fee  nothing  but  this,  that  there  is  a  let  of  men, 
whom  he  does  not  know,  who  may  acquire  incontroula- 
ble  power,  and  may  perhaps  make  ufe  of  him,  but  for 
what  purpofe,  and  in  what  way,  he  does  not  know  ;  how 
can  he  know  that  his  endeavours  are  to  make  man  hap¬ 
pier,  any  other  way  than  as  he  might  have  known  it 
without  having  put  this  collar  round  his  own  neck  ? 

*  •  i  ♦  f  X 

Thefe  reflections  addrefs  themfelves  toj-all  men  who 
profefs  to  condutl  themfelves  by  the  principles  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  fenfe  and  prudence,  and  who  have  the 
ordinary  fhare  of  candour  and  good  will  to  others.  It 
requires  no  lingular  fenfibility  of  heart,  nor  great  gene- 
xofity,  to  make  fuch  people  think  the  doctrines  and 
views  of  the  Illuminati  falfe,  abfurd,  foolifh,  and  ruin- 
ous.  JJut  I  hope  that  I  addrefs  them  to  thoilfands  of 
my  countrymen  and  friends,  who  have  much  higher  no¬ 
tions  of'human  nature,  and  who  chcrifh  with  care  the 
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trfFeftions  and  the  hopes  that  are  fuitcd  to  a  rational,  a 

benevolent,  and  a  high-minded  being,  capable  of  endleft 
,  * 
improvement. 

’ 9  t 

To  thofe  who  enjoy  the  cheering  confidence  in  the 
Tuperintendance  and  providence  of  God,  who  confider 
themfelves  as  creatures  whom  he  has  made,  and  whom 
he  cares  for,  as  the  fubje&s  of  his  moral  government, 

this  Order  mud  appear  with  every  character  of  falfe'- 

* 

hood  and  abfurdity  on  its  countenance.  What  cam 
be  more  improbable  than  this,  that  He,  whom  wb 
look  up  to  as-  the  contriver,  the  maker,  and  director,  of 
this  goodly  frame  of  things,  fhould  have  fo  far  mistaken 
his  own  plans,  that  this  world  of  rational  creatures  fhould 
have  fiibfifted  for  thousands  of  years,  before  a  wav 
could  be  found  out,  by  which  his  intention  of  making 
men  good  and  happy  could  be  accomplifhed  ;  and  that 
this  method  did  not -occur  to  the  great  Artifl  himfeff, 
nor  even  to  the  wifeft,  and  happieft,  and  beft  men  upon 

earth  ;  but  to  a  few  perfons  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  who 

•  -  »  •  •  »•  • 

had  been  trying  to  raife  tfhofts,  to  change  lead  into  gold, 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  difeover  treafures,  but  had  failed  in 
ail  their  attempts  ;  men  who  had  been  engaged  for  years 
in  every  whim  which  charafterifes  a  weak,  a  greedy,  or 
a  gloomy  mind.  Finding  all  thefe  beyond  their  reach, 
they  combined  their  powers,  and,  at  once,  found  out 
this  infinitely  more  important  secret — for  fecret  it 
mufl  ftill  he,  otHerwife  not  only  the  Deity,  but  even 

thofe  philofophers,  will  ftill  be  difappointed. 

•  ;  •  •  • 

Yet  this  is  the  doQrine  that  mu  ft  be  fwal  lowed  by  the 
Minervals  and  the  Illuminati  Minor es ,  to  whom  it  is  not 
yet  fafe  to  difclofe  the  grand  fecret,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
fupenntendance  of  Deity .  At  laft,  however,  when  the 
pupil  has  conceived  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  know- 
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ledge  of  his  teachers,  and  fuch  low  notions  of  the  blun¬ 
dering  projector  of  this  world,  it  may  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  him  that  all  his  former  notions  were 
only  old  wives  tales..  By  this  time  he  mud  have  heard 
much  about  fuperftition,  and  how  mens  minds  have  been 
dazzled  by  this  fplendid  picture  of  a  Providence  and  a 
moral  government  of  the  univerfe.  It  now  appears  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  great  objeH  of  the  Order,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality — it  is  therefore 
rejected  without  farther  examination,  for  this  reafon 
alone.  7  his  was  precifely  the  argument  ufed  in  France 
for  rejefting  revealed  religion.  It  wa*  incompatible 
with  their  Rights  of  Man. 

It  is  richly  worth  obferving  how  this  principle  can 
warp  the  judgment,  and  give  quite  another  appearance 
to  the  fame  objeft.  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  moll  remarkable  inflance  of  it,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  give  at  length. 

Our  immortal  Newton,  whom  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  look  up  to  as  the  honor  of  our  fpecies,  whom, 
even  Mr.  Bailly,  the  Prefidem  of  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  of  France,  and  Mayor  of  Paris,  cannot  find  words, 
fufficicmly  energetic  to  praife  ;  this  patient,  fagacious* 
and  fuccefsful  obferver  of  nature,  after  having  exhibited 
to  the  wondering  world  the  charafteriftic/  property  pf 
that  principle  of  material  nature  by  which  all  the  bodies 
ol  the  folar  fyltem  are  made  to  form  a  connefted  aud 
permanent  univerfe  ;  and  after  having  fhown  that  this 
law  of  action  alone  was  adapted  to  this  end,  and  that  if 
gravity  had  deviated  but  one  thoufandth  part  from  the 
inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances,  the  fyftcm  mull, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  revolutions,  have  gone  into 

confufion  and  ruin — he  fits  down,  and  views  the  goodly 
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fcene — ^and  then  clofes  his  Principles  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  with  this  reflection  (hi s  Scholium  generate. )  : 

«  This  moil  elegant  frame  of  things  could  not  have 
arifen,  unlefs  by  the  contrivance  and  the  diKcUon  of  a 
wife  and  powerful  Being  ;  and  it  the  fixed  liars  aie  the 
centres  of  fyftems,  thefe  fyftems  mufl  be  fimilai  ;  and 
all  thefe,  conftruCted  according  to  the  fame  plan,  are  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  government  of  one  Being.  Al!  thefe  he  gq- 
verns,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  w-orld,  but  as  the  Lord  qf 
all  ;  therefore,  on  account  of  his  government,  he  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Lord  God — Pantokrator  ;  for  God  is  a  relative 
term,  and  refers  to  fubjeCts.  Deity  is  God's  govern¬ 
ment,  not  of  his  own  body,  as  thofe  think  who  confider 
him  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  of  his  fervants.  I  he 
,  fupreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  abfolutely  per¬ 
fect.  But  a  being,  however  perfect,  without  govern- 
,  ment,  is  not  God  ;  for  we  fay,  my  Cyod,your  God,  the 
God  of  Ifrael.  We  cannot  fav  my  eternal,  my  infinite. 
We  may  have  fome  notions  indeed  of  his  attributes,  but 
can  have  none  of  his  nature.  With  re  [peel  to  bodies, 
we  fee  only  fhapes  and  colour — hear  only  founds- — 
touch  only  furfaces.  Thefe  are  attributes  of  bodies  ; 
but  of  their  elfence  we  know  nothing.  As  a  blind  man 
can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  we  can  form  none  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  perceives,  and  underflands,  and 
.  influences  every  thing, 

.  K*  .'L*  J  -  .•  *  4  \ 

therefore  we  know  God  only  by  his  attributes. 
What  are  thefe  ?  The  wife  and  excellent  contrivance, 
ftru&ure,  and  final  aim  of  all  things.  In  thele  his  per¬ 
fections  we  admire  him,  and  we  wonder.  In  his  direc¬ 
tion  or  government,  we  venerate  and  worth  ip  him— wc 
worfhip  him  as  his  fervants  ;  and  God,  without  domi¬ 
nion,  without  providence,  and  final  aims,  is  Fate — not 
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i!ic  objeft  either  of  reverence,  of  hope,  of  love,  or  of 
fear.” 


But  mark  the  emotions  which  affected  the  mind  of  ano¬ 
ther  excellent  obferver  of  Nature,  the  admirer  of  New¬ 
ton,  and  the  perfon  who  has  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  by  fhowing  that  the  accele¬ 
ration  o,  the  moon  s  mean  motion,  is  the  genuine  refult 
of  a  gravatation  decrealing  in  the  precife  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  diftance  inverfely ;  I  mean  Mr.  Delaplace,  one 
of  the  molt  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  French  academy 
of  fciences.  He  has  lately  publifhed  the  Syjleme  du 
.Monae  a  moil  beautiful  compend  of  aflronomy  and  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Having  finifhed  his  work 
with  the  fame  obfervation,  44  That  a  gravitation  inverfe- 
L  piopoitional  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  was  the 
only  principle  which  could  unite  material  Nature  into 
a  permanent  fyftem  he  alfo  fits  down— furveys  the 
iccnc  points  out  the  parts  which  he  had  brought  with¬ 
in  our  ken — and  then  makes  this  reflefction  :  44  Beheld 
m  its  totality,  afironomv  is  the  noblefl  monument  of  the 


human  mind,  its  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But,  feduced 
by  the  illufions  of  fenfe,  and  by  felf  conceit,  we  have 
long  confidered  ourfclves  as  the  centre  of  thefe  moti¬ 
ons  ;  and  our  pride  has  been  punifhed  by  the  groundlefs 
feais  which  we  have  created  to  ourfclves.  We  imagine, 
forfooth,  that  all  this  is  for  us,  and  that  the  flars  influ¬ 
ence  our  deftinies  !  But  the  labours  of  ages  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  Oi  our  error,  and  we  find  ourfclves  on  an  in- 
hgnificant  planet,  almoft.  imperceptible  in  the  immenfity 
of  fpace.  But  the  fublimc  difeoveries  we  have  made 
richly  repay  this  humble  flotation.  Let  us  cherifh  thefe 
with  care,  as  the  delight  of  thinking  beings — they  have 
cieftroyed  our  miflakes  as  to  our  relation  to  the  reft  of 
the  univerfe;  errors  which  were  the  more  fatal,  becaufe 
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fhe  focial  Order  depends  on  juftice  and  truth  alone.  Far 
be  from  us  the  dangerous  maxim,  that  it  is  fomctunes 
ufeful  to  depart  from  thefe,  and  to  deceive  men,  in  order 
to -in lure  their  happinefs  ;  but  cruel  experience  has- 
fhewn  ito  that  thefe  laws  are  never  totally  extinct.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  thefe  la  It 
"words — they  cannot  relate  to  altrology — this  was^entire- 
ly  out  of  date.  The  “  attempts  to  deceive  men,  in  or¬ 
der  to  infure  their  happinefs,57  can  only  be  thofe  by 
which  we  are  made  to  think  too  highly  of  ourfelves. 
“  Inhabitants  of  this  pepper-corn,  we  think  ourfelves 
the  peculiar  favorites  of  Heaven,  nay,  the  chief  objefts. 
of  care  to  a  Being,  the  Maker  of  all  ;  and  then  we  ima¬ 
gine  that,  after  this  life,  we  are  to  be  happy  or  mifera- 
ble,  according  as  we  accede  or  not  to  this  fubjugation  to 
opinions  which  enilave  us.  But  truth  and  j uftice  have 
broken  thefe  bonds.” — But  where  is  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  entitles  this  perfecter  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy  to  exult  fo  much  ?  It  all  reds  on  this,  That 
this  earth  is  but  as  a  grain  of  multard-feed.  Man  would 
be  more  worth  attention  had  he  inhabited  Jupiter  or  the 
Sun.  Thus  may  a  Frenchman  look  down  on  the  noble 
creatures  who  inhabit  Orolong  or  Pelew.  But  whence 
anfes  the  abfurdity  of  the  intellectual  inhabitants  of  this 
pepper-corn  being  a  proper  object  of  attention  ?  it  is 
becaufe  our  (hallow  comprehenhons  cannot,  at  the  fame 
glance,  fee  ail  extenlive  feene,  and  perceive  its  molt  mi¬ 
nute  detail. 

.  David,  a  King,  and  a  foldier  had  fome  notions  of  this 
kind.  The  heavens,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  to  him  a 
Maker  and  Ruler,  which  is  more  than  they  feem  to  have 
done  to  the  Gallic  philofo.pher  ;  but  David  was  afraidk 
that  he  would  be  forgotten  in  the  crowd;  and  cries  out* 
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ci  Lord  \  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?* 
But  David  gets  rid  of  his  fears,  not  by  becoming  a  phi* 

Iofopher,  and  difcovering  all  this  to  be  abfurd _ he 

would  (till  be  forgotten — he  at  once  thinks  of  what  he  is 
— a  noble  creature — high  in  the  fcale  of  nature.  “  But,” 
lays  he,  “  I  had  forgotten  myfelf.  Thou  haft  made 
man  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels — thou  haft  crown¬ 
ed  him  .with  glory  and  honor — thou  haft  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.”  Here  are  exalted  fentiments,  fit  for  the 
creature  whofe  ken  pierces  through  the  immenfity  of  the 
vifible  univerfe,  and  who  lees  his  relation  to  the  uni- 
verfe,  being  nearly  allied  to  its  Sovereign,  and  capable 
of  riling  continually  in  his  rank,  by  cultivating  thofe  ta¬ 
lents  which  diftinguifli  and  adorn  it. 

*  '  p 

Thoufands,  I  trud,  there  are,  who  think  that  this  life 
is  but  a  preparation  for  another,  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  will  have  the  whole  wonders  of  creation  and  of  pro- 
vidence  laid  open  to  its  enraptured  view,  where  it  will 
fee  and  comprehend  with  one  glance  what  Newton,  the 
mod  patient  and  iuccelsful  of  all  the  obfervers  of  na¬ 
ture,  took  years  of  meditation  to  find  out— where  it  will 
attain  that  pitch  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  enjoyment, 
of  which  our  confciences  tell  us  we  are  capable,  tho’  it 
far  furpaffes  that  of  the  wifeft,  the  bed,  and  the  happielt 
of  men.  Such  perfons  will  confider  this  Order  as  de¬ 
grading  and  detedable,  and  as  in  direft  oppofition  to 
their  mod  confident  expectations  :  For  it  pretends  to 
what  is  impodiblc,  to  perfect  peace  and  happinefs  in  this 
life.  7  hey  believe,  and  they  feel,  that  man  mud  be 
made  perfect  through  bufferings,  which  fhall  call  into  ac¬ 
tion  powers  of  mind  that  otherwife  would  never  have 
unfolded  themfelves — powers  which  are  frequently  four¬ 
ths  of  the  pured  and  mod  foothing  pleafures,  and  natur¬ 
ally  make  us  red  our  eyes  and  hopes  on  that  date  where 
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every  tear  {hall  we  wiped  away,  and  where  the  kind  af- 
feftions  fhall  become  the  never-failing  fourcesof  pure 
and  unfading  delight.  Such  perfons  fee  the  palpable  ab- 
furdity  of  a  preparation  which  is  equally  neceffary  for 
all,  and  yet  mull  be  confined  to  the  minds  of  a  few, 
who  have  the  low  and  indelicate  appetite  for  frivolous 
play-things,  and  for  grofs  fenfual  plealures.  Such  minds 
will  turn  away  from  this  boalled  treat  with  loathing  and 

4 

abhorrence, 

4 

I  am  well  aware  that  fomc  of  my  readers  may  fmile 
at  this,  and  think  it  an  enthufiaftical  working  up  of  the 
imagination,  fimilar  to  what  I  reprobate  in  the  cafe  of 
Utopian  happinefs  in  a  Hate  of  univerlal  Liberty  and 
Equality.  It  is  like,  they  will  fay,  to  the  declamation 
in  a  fermon  by  perfons  of  the  trade,  who  are  trained  up 

to  fineffe,  by  which  they  allure  and  tickle  weak  minds. 

< 

1  acknowledge,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  do  notad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  the  cold  hearts,  who  contentedly 

u  Sink  and  jlumber  in  their  cells  of  clay 

\ 

- - -Peace  to  all  fuch  ; - but  to  the  f dices  animee . 

quibus  haec  cognofcere  cura  — to  thole  who  have  enjoy* 
td  the  pleafures  of  fcience,  who  have  been  fuccefsful— « 
who  have  made  dilcoveries — nvho  have  really  illuminat¬ 
ed  the  world— to  the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the  Lockes. 
— Allow  me  to  mention  one,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  molt 
elegant  mathematician,  the  only  philofopher,  and  the 
molt  worthy  man,  of  that  celebrated  family.  He  laid 
to  a  gentleman  (Dr.  Staehling)  who  repeated  it  to  me, 
that  u  when  reading  fome  of  thofe  wonderful  guelfes  of 
Sir  Iiaac  Newton,  the  fubfequent  demonltration  of 

.  ‘  Z 
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which  lias  been  the  chief  fource  of  fame  to  his  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  commentators — his  mind  has  fometimes  been 
1°  overpowered  by  thrilling  emotions,  that  he  has  wifh- 
ed  that  moment  to  be  his  lad ;  and  that  it  was  this  which 
gave  him  the  cleared  conception  of  the  happinefs  of 
heaven.”  If  fuch  delightful  emotions  could  be  excited 
by  the  perception  of  mere  truth,  what  mud  they  be 
when  each  of  thefc  truths  is  an  indance  of  wifdom,  and 
recollefl,  that  what  we  call  wifdom  in  the 
V\  oiks  or  natuie,  is  always  the  nice  adaptation  of  means 
for  producing  beneficent  ends ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  af¬ 
fecting  qualities  is  fufceptible  of  degrees  which  are 
boundlefs,  and  exceed  our  higheft  conceptions.  What 
can  this  complex  emotion  or  feeling  be  but  rapture  ? 
But  Bernoulli  is  a  DoGor  of  Theology — and  therefore 
a  fufpicious  perfon,  perhaps  one  of  the  combination 
hired  by  defpots  to  enflave  us.  I  will  take  another 
man,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family,  a  foldier,  who 
often  fignalifed  himfelf  as  a  naval  commander — who  at 
one  time  forced  his  way  through  a  powerful  fleet  of  the 
Venetians  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  and  brought  relief  to 
a  didreffed  garrilon.  I  would  defire  the  reader  to  pe- 
rufc  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Kenhelm  Digby’s  Treatifes  on 
Body  and  Mind  ;  and  after  having  refleQed  on  the  date 
of  feierree  at  the  time  this  author  wrote,  let  him  coolly 
weigh  the  incitements  to  manly  conduG  which  this  fol¬ 
dier  finds  in  the  differences  obferved  between  body  and 
mind  ;  and  then  let  him  fay,  on  his  confcience,  whether 
they  are  more  feeble  than  thofe  which  he  can  draw  from 
the  eternal  deep  of  death.  If  he  thinks  that  they  arc — 
be  is  in  the  proper  frame  for  initiation  into  Spartacus  s 
higher  myderies.  He  may  be  either  Magus  or  Rex. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  confidering  the  queftior* 
as  a  quedion  of  fcience  or  truth*  I  would  fay,  that  eve- 
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ry  man  who  has  been  a  fucccfiful  fludent  of  nature*  and 
who  will' reft  his  conclulions  on  the  fame  maxims  of  pro¬ 
bable  reafoning  that  have  procured  him  fuccefs  in  his 
pa  ft  refearches,  will  conftder  it  as  next  to  certain  that 
there  is  another  ftate  ol  exiftence  (or  rational  man.  F  or 
he  mull  own,  that  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  there  is  a  inoft 
lingular  exception  to  a  propofition  which  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  experience  has  made  him  conftder  as  a 
truth  founded  on  univerfal  induction,  viz.  that  natuy  c 
accompliflies  all  her  plans,  and  that  every  clafs  of  beings 
attains  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable.  Let 
him  but  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  he  will  feel  that  his 
intelleft  is  capable  of  improvement,  in  comparifon  with 
which  Newton  is  but  a  child.  I  could  purfue  this  argu¬ 
ment  very  far,  and  (I  think)  warm  the  heart  oi  every 
man  whom  I  fhould  wifh  to  call  my  friend* 


What  opinion  will  be  formed  of  this  Affociation  by 
the  modeft*  the  lowly-minded,  the  candid,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  too  often  feel  the  fuperior  force  of  pre¬ 
sent  and  fenfible  pleafures,  by  which  their  minds  are 
drawn  off  from  the  contemplation  of  what  their  confid¬ 
ences  tell  them  to  be  right — to  be  their  dutiful  and  filial 
fentiments  and  emotions  refpeHing  their  great  and  good 
Parent — to  be  their  dutiful  and  neighbourly  affeftions, 
and  their  proper  conduH  to  all  around  them — and  which 
diminifh  their  veneration  for  that  purity  of  thought  and 
moderation  of  appetite  which  becomes  their  noble  na¬ 
tures.  What  mult  they  think  of  this  Order  ?  Confcious 
of  frequent  faults,  which  would  offend  themfelves  if 
committed  by  their  deareft  children,  they  look  up  to 
their  Maker  with  anxiety — are  forry  for  having  fo  far 
forgotten  their  duty,  and  fearful  that  they  mav  again 
forget  it.  Their  painful  experience  tells  them  that  their 


reafon  is  often  too  weak. 

✓ 


their  information  too  fcant\ , 
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01  its  light  is  obflruQed  by  paflion  and  prejudices,  which 
diilort  and  difcolour  every  thing ;  or  it  is  unheeded  dur.' 
mg  their  attention  to  prefent  objefts.  Happy  fhould 
they  be,  if  it  lhould  pleafe  their  kind  Parent  to  remind 
th.em  of  their  duty  from  time  to  time,  or  to  influence 
their  mind  in  any  way  that  would  compenfate  for  their 
own  ignorance,  their  own  weaknefs,  or  even  their  indo, 
ience  and  negleft.  They  dare  not  expetd  fuch  a  favor, 
which  their  modefly  tells  them  they  do  not  deferve,  and 
which  they  fear  may  be  unfit  to  be  granted  ;  but  when 
fuch  a  comfort  is  held  out  to  them,  with  eager  hearts 
they  receive  it — they  blefs  the  kindnefs  that  granted  it, 

and  the  hand  that  brings  it. - -Such  amiable  characters, 

have  appeared  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  fituations  of  man-, 
kind.  They  have  not  in  all  inflances  been  wife— often 
have  they  been  precipitate,  and  have  too  readily  catch- 
ed  at  any  thing  which  pretended  to  give  them  the  fa 
much  w iffied-for  affiftances  •  and,  unfortunately,  there 
have  been  enthufiafls,  or  villains,  who  have  taken  ad-, 
vantage  of  this  univerfal  wifli  of  anxious  man  ;  and  the 
voild  has  been  darkened  by  cheats,  who  have  mifrepre- 
lented  (>ocl  to  mankind,  have  filled  us  with  vain  ter¬ 


rors,  and  have  then  quieted  our  fears  by  fines,  and  fa¬ 
ct  dices,  and  mortifications,  and  fervices,  which  they 
faid  made  more  than  amends  for  all  our  faults.  Thus 
was  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  own  dignity, 
arid  to  our  Maker  and  Parent,  kept  out  of  fight,  and  re¬ 
ligion  no  longer  came  in  aid  to  our  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  thefe  fuperflitions  it. 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  the  worthlefs  and  the 
wicked. — Put  I  wifli  not  to  Ipeak  ol  thefe  men,  but  of 
the  good,  the  candid,  the  modest,  the  humble  who 
know  their  failings,  who  love  their  ditties,  but  with  to 
know,  to  perceive,  and  to  love  them  Hill  more.  Thefe 
arc  they  who  think  and  believe  that  “  the  Cofpel  has 
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brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,”  that  is,  within 
their  reach.  They  think  it  worthy  of  the  Father  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  they  receive  it  with  thankful  hearts,  admiring 
above  all  things  the  fimplicity  of  its  morality,  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  fentence,  u  Do  to  another  what  you  can 
reafonably  wiffi  that  another  fhould  do  to  you,”  and 

THAT  PURITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  MANNERS  WHICH 
DISTINGUISHES  IT  FROM  ALL  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MO¬ 
RAL  INSTRUCTION  THAT  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  OFFER¬ 
ED  to  men.  Here  they  find  a  ground  of  refignation 
under  the  troubles  of  life,  and  a  fupport  in  the  hour  of 
death,  quite  fuited  to  the  diffidence  of  their  character. 
Such  men  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  Stoics  were  per- 
fons  of  noble  and  exalted  minds,  and  that  they  had  wor¬ 
thy  conceptions  of  the  rank  of  man  in  the  fcale  of  God’s 
works  ;  but  they  confefs  that  they  themfelves  do  not 
feel  all  that  fupport  from  Stoical  principles  which  man 
too  frequently  needs  ;  and  they  fay  that  they  are  not 
Angular  in  their  opinions,  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  prevented,  by  their  want  of  heroic  fortitude,  by 
their  fituation,  or  their  want  of  the  opportunities  of' cul¬ 
tivating  their  native  ftrength  of  mind,  from  ever  attain¬ 
ing  this  hearty  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  Deity. — They 
maintain,  that  the  Stoics  were  but  a  few,  a  very  few,  from 
among  many  millions — and  therefore  their  being  fatisfied 
was  but  a  trifle  amidft  the  general  difcontcnt.and  fretting, 
and  defpair. — Such  men  will  mold  certainly  ffart  back 
from  this  Illumination  with  horror  and  b  ight — from  a 
Society  which  gives  the  lie  to  their  fondeft  hopes,  makes 
a  fport  of  their  grounds  of  hope,  and  of  their  deliverer; 
and  which,  after  laughing  at  their  credulity,  bids  them 
fliake  off' all  rel  igion  whatever,  and  denies  the  exi (fence 
of  that  Supreme  Mind,  the  pattern  of  all  excellence, 
who  till  now  had  filled  their  thoughts  with  admiration 
and  love — from  an  Order  which  pretends  to  free  them 
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from  fpiritual  bondage,  and  then  lays  on  their  necks  a 
load  ten  times  more  oppreffive  and  intolerable,  from 
y  ha  v  e  no  power  of  ever  efcaping.  Men  of 
feuie  and  virtue  will  fpurn  at  Inch  a  propofal ;  arid  e  ven 
the  profligate,  who  trade  with  Deity,  mult  be  fenfible 
that  they  will  be  better  off  with  their  priefts,  whom  they 
know,  and  among  whom  they  may  make  a  fele&ion  of 
fuch  as  will  with  patience  and  gentlenefs  clear  up  their 

doubts,  calm  their  fears,  and  encourage  their  hopes. 

* 

And  all  good  men,  all  lovers  of  peace  and  of  juftice, 
will  abhor  and  reject  the  thought  of  overturning  the  pre- 
fent  conftitution  of  things,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  merely 
in  the  endeavour  to  eftablifh  another,  which  the  vices  of 
mankind  may  fubvert  again  in  a  twelvemonth.  They 
mult  fee,  that  in  order  to  gain  their  point,  the  propofers 
have  found  it  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  grounds  of  mora¬ 
lity,  by  permitting  the  mod  wicked  means  for  accom- 
plifhing  any  end  that  our  fancy,  warped  by  paffion  or  in- 
tered,  may  reprefent  to  11s  as  of  great  importance.  They" 
fee,  that  indead  of  morality,  vice  mull:  prevail,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  fecurity  for  the  continuance  of  this 

J 

Utopian  felicity  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  defolation  and 
mifery  mu  ft  lay  the  world  wade  during  the  druggie,  and 
half  of  thofe  for  whom  we  are  driving  will  be  fwept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  but  to  look  to  France, 
where  in  eight  years  there  have  been  more  executions 
and  fpodations  and  didreffes  of  every  kind  by  the  pou- 
vcir  revolutionnaire ^  than  can  be  found  in  the  long  re¬ 
cords  of  that  defpotic  monarchy. 


» 


There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  conditution  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati  that  drikes  me  with  more  horror  than  the  propo- 
fals  of  Hercules  and  Minos  to  enlift  the  women  in  this 
fnocking  warfare  with  all  that  “  is  good,  and  pure,  and 
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lovely,  and  of  good  report.”  They  could  not  have  fallen 
on  any  expedient  that  will  be  more  effedlual  and  fatal. 

If  any  of  my  countrywomen  {hall  honor  thefe  pages  with 
a  reading,  I  would  call  on  them,  in  the  mod  earned 
manner,  to  confider  this  as  an  affair  of  the  utmod  im¬ 
portance  to  themfelves.  I  would  conjure  them  by  the 
regard  they  have  for  their  own  dignity,  and  for  their 
rank  in  fociety,  to  join  againft  thefe  enemies  of  human 
nature,  and  profligate  degraders  of  the  fex;  and  I  would 
allure  them  that  the  prefect  ftateof  things  almoft  putsitin 
their  power  to  be  the  faviours  of  the  world.  But  if  they  ' 
are  remifs,  and  yield  to  the  feduftion,  they  will  fall  from 
that  high  date  to  which  they  have  arifen  in  Chridian 
Europe,  and  again  fink  into  that  infignificancy  or  flave- 
ry  in  which  the  fex  is  found  in  all  ages  and  countries  out 
of  the  hearing  of  Chridianity. 

I  hope  that  my  countrywomen  will  confider  this  fo- 

lemn  addrefs  to  them  as  a  proof  of  the  high  edeem  in 

which  I  hold  them.  They  will  not  be  offended  then  iff 

>  * 

in  this  feafon  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  when  I  wifh  to  im- 
prefs  their  minds  with  a  ferious  truth,  I  lhall  wave  cere¬ 
mony  which  is  always  defigning,  and  fpeak  of  them  in 
honed  but  decent  plainnefs. 

t 

Man  is  immerfed  in  luxury.  Our  accommodations 
are  now  fo  numerous  that  every  thing  is  pleafure.  Even 
in  very  fober  fituations  in  this  highly  cultivated  Soci¬ 
ety,  there  is  hardly  a  thing  that  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  necelfary  of  life,  or  even  of  a  mere  conveniency— • 

j 

every  thing  is  ornamented — it  mud  not  appear  of  life 
* — ff  mud  appear  as  giving  fome  fenfible  pleafure.  I  do 
not  fay  this  by  way  of  blaming — it  is  nature — man  is  a 
refining  creature,  and  our  mod  boaded  acquirements 
arc  but  refinements  on  our  necelfary  wants.  Our  hut 

v  • 
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becomes  a  palace,  our  blanket  a  fine  drefs,  and  our 
arts  become  fciences.  This  difcontent  with  the  natural 
condition  of  things,  and  this  difpofition  to  refinement, 
is  a  chara&eriftic  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  the  great  em- 
ployment  of  our  lives.  The  direction  which  this  pro- 
pcnfity  chances  to  take  in  any  age  or  nation,  marks  its 
character  in  the  molt  confpicuous  and  interefung  man¬ 
ner.  All  have  it  in  home  degree,  and  it  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  in  home,  it  may  conllitute  the  chief  ob- 
jeft  of  attention.  If  this  be  the  cafe  in  any  nations,  it 
is  finely  molt  likely  to  he  fo  in  thole  where  the  accom¬ 
modations  of  file  are  the  molt  numerous — therefore  in 
a  rich  and  luxurious  nation.  I  may  furelv,  without 
exaggeration  or  reproach,  give  that  appellation  to  our 
own  nation  at  this  moment.  If  you  do  not  go  to  the 
very  lowed  clafs  of  people,  who  mult  labour  all  day,  is 
it  not  the  chief  object  of  all  to  procure  perceptible  pica- 
fur  c  in  one  way  or  another  ?  The  fober  and  bufy  drug¬ 
gie  in  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  getting  the  means  of  en¬ 
joying  the  comforts  of  life  without  farther  labour — and 
many  have  no  other  object  than  pleafure. 


'Then  let  us  reflect  that  it  is  woman  that  is  to  grace  the 
whole — It  is  m  natuie,  it  is  the  very  conditution  of 
man,  that  woman,  and  every  thing  connected  with  wo- 
man,  mud  appear  as  the  ornament  of  life.  That  this 
mixes  with  every  other  iocial  lentiment,  appears  from 
trie  conduct  of  our  fpecies  in  all  ages  and  in  every  fitu- 
aiion.  This  I  prefume  would  be  the  cafe,  even  though 
there  were  no  qualities  or  talents  in  the  lex  to  judifv  it. 
This  fentiment  refpe£ting  the  fex  is  neceffary,  in  order 
to  rear  lo  helplefs,  fo  nice,  and  fo  improveable  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  man  ;  without  it,  the  long  abiding  tail;  could 
not  be  performed  : — and  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to 
fay  that  it  is  performed  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety 
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nearly  in  proportion  as  this  preparatory  and  indifpenfa- 
ble  fentiment  is  in  force. 

*  t  *  •  '  *  f  *  ’  ’  ’  # 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident  that  it 
is  the  defire  of  the  women  to  be  agreeable  to  the  men* 
and  that  they  will  model  themfelves  according  to  what 
they  think  will  pleafe*  Without  this  adjuftment  of 
fentiments  by  nature,  nothing  would  go  on*  We  ne¬ 
ver  obferve  any  fuch  want  of  fymmetry  in  the  works  of 
God*  If,  therefore*  thofe  who  take  the  lead,  and  give 
the  fafhion  in  fociety,  were  wife  and  virtuous*  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  women  would  let  the  brighted 
pattern  of  every  thing  that  is  excellent*  But  if  the  men 
are  nice  and  faflidious  fenfualifts,  the  women  will  be 
refined  and  elegant  voluptuaries* 

There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  ferfiale  mind,  either  in 
talents  or  in  difpofitions  ;  nor  can  we  fay  with  certaintv 
that  there  is  any  fubjefl  of  intdleflual  or  moral  difeuf- 
fion  in  which  women  have  not  excelled.  If  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  their  conflitution,  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  al¬ 
low  the  female  fex  a  fmaller  fhare  of  fome  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  they  polfefs  others  in  a  fuperior  degree,  which  are 
no  lefs  refpeflable  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  as  great 
importance  to  fociety.  Inltead  of  defcanting  at  large 
v  on  their  powers  of  mind,  and  fupporting  my  aflfertions 
by  the  inftances  of  a  Hypatia,  a  Schurman,  a  Zenobia, 
an  Elifabeth,  &c.  I  may  repeat  the  account  given  of 
the  fex  by  a  perfon  of  uncommon  experience,  who  faw 
them  without  difguife,  or  any  motive  that  could  lead 
them  to  play  a  feigned  part. — Mr.  Ledyard,  who  tra- 
verfed  the  greatell  part  of  the  world,  for  the  mere  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  tafte  for  obfervation  of  human  nature  ^ 
generally  in  want,  and  often  in  extreme  mifery, 
v  V '  -  V  A  a 
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.  “  I  (%’s  he)  always  remarked  that  women,  in 
all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane ; 
that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timor¬ 
ous  and  model! ;  and  that  they  do  not  hefitate,  like 
man,  to  perform  a  kind  or  generous  afction. — Not- 
haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fflpercilious,  they  are  full 
ol  courtelv,  and  fond  of  locicty — more  liable  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  alfo,  more  virtu¬ 
ous,  anu  performing  more  goodaclions  than  he.  To  a 
woman,  whether  civilized  or  favage,  I  never  addreffed 
my  fell  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendfhip,  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer — with  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwife. 

*  '  *  „  .  .  ' 

•  *  ‘  f  '  l  '  •  > 

“  in  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhofpitable 
Denmark,  through  honelt  Sweden,  and  frozen  Lap- 
land,  rude  and  churiifh  Finland,  unprincipled  Ruffia, 
and  the  wide  fpread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar — 
if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  lick,  the  women  have 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo  ;  and  to  add 
to  this  virtue  (fo  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevo¬ 
lence)  thefe  atlions  have  been  performed  in  fo  free^nd 
fo  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  thirliy,  I  drank  the 
fweetell  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarfe  meal 
with  a  double  relilh.” 

.  '  4  r  \  .  # 

'  .  .  ,  L  9  '  .  -  ,  \  *  > 

And  thefe  are  they  whom  Weilhaupt  would  corrupt  ? 
-  O  ne  of  thefe,  whom  he  had  embraced  with  fondnefs, 
would  he  have  murdered,  to  lave  his  honor,  and  qua¬ 
lify  himfelf  to  preach  virtue  !  But  let  us  not  be  too  fe~ 
vere  on  Weilhaupt — let  us  waih  ourfelves  clear  of  all 
{lain  before  we  think  of  reprobating  him.  Are  we  not 
guilty  in  fome  degree,  when  wc  do  not  cultivate  in  the 
women  thefe  powers  of  mind,  and  thofe  difpofitions  of 
heart:  which  would  equally  dignify  them  in  every  fta^ 
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tion  as  in  thofe  humble  ranks  in  which  Mr.  Lcdyard 
tnoft  frequently  law  them  P  I  cannot  think  that  we  do 
this.  v^T hey  are  not  only  to  grace  the  whole  of  cultivate  h 
■cd  fociety,  but  it  is  in  their  faithful  and  adeftionatc  )i 
perfonal  attachment  that  we  are  to  find  ths*fwecteit  pko- 
lures  that  life  can  give.  Ar’Vet  in  all  the  fituations  wheie 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  not  difiated  by 
the  Item  laws  of  necefifity,  are  they  not  trained  up  foi 
mere  am  11  foment — are  not  ferious  occupations  conlioer- 
ed  as  a  talk  which  hurts  their  lovelinefs  ?  What  is  this 
but  felfifhnefs,  or  as  if  they  had  no  virtues  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing  ?  Their  bufinefs  is  fuppofed  to  he  the  ornamenting 
themfelves,  as  if  nature  did  not  dictate  this  to  them  al¬ 
ready,  with  at  lead  as  much  force  as  is  necefiary.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  is  prescribed  to  them  becaufe  it  makes  them  more 
lovely — even  their  moral  IcfTons  are  enforced  by  this  ar¬ 
gument,  and  Mifs  Woolfloncroft  is  perfectly  right  when 
fhe  fay  s' that  the  line  lelfons  given  to  young  women  by 
Fordyce  or  Roufleau  are  nothing  but  (elfifli  and  refined 
voluptuoulnefs.  T  his  advocate  of  her  lex  puts  her  iif- 
terS*  in  the  proper  point  of  view,  when  fhe  tells  them 
that  they  are,  like  man,  the  fubjecls  of  God's  moral  go¬ 
vernment — like  man,  preparing  tbcmfelves  lor  bound- 
lefs  improvement  in  a  better  date  of  exigence.  Had 
hie  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  kept  it  con- 
dantly  in  fight,  her  book  (which  doubtlefs  contains  ma¬ 
ny  excellent  things,  highly  deferving  of  their  ferious 
eonlideration)  would  have  been  a  mod  valuable  work-. 
She  judly  ob Serves,  that  the  virtues  of  the  fex  arc  great 
and  refpeftable,  but  that  in  our  mad  chace  of  pleafure, 
only  pleafure,  they  are  little  thought  of  or  attended  to. 
Man  tr itfts  to  his  own  uncontroulable  power,  or  to  the 
general  goodnefs  of  the  fex,  that  their  virtues  will  ap¬ 
pear  when  we  have  occafion  for  them; — “  but  we  will 
lend  for  thefe  feme  other  time  — Many  noble  difplays 
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do  they  make  of  the  mod  difficult  attainments.  Such 
is  the  patient  bearing  up  under  misfortunes,  which  has 
no  brilliancy  to  fupport  it  in  the  effort,  This  is  more 
difficult  than  braving  danger  in  an  active  and  confpicu* 
ous  fituation,  IIow  olten  is  a  woman  left  with  a  family 
mid  the  fhatteicd  remains  of  a  fortune,  loll  perhaps  by 
diflipation  or  by  indolence— and  how  feldom,  how  very 
feldom,  do  we  fee  woman  fhrink  from  the  talk,  or  dif- 
charge  it  with  negligence  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  folly  next 
to  madncis,  not  to  be  careful  ol  this  our  greateff  blef* 
ling — of  things  which  fo  nearly  concern  our  peace — nor 
guard  ourfelves,  and  thefe  our  bell  companions  and 
incnds,  fiom  the  elicits  ol  this  fatal  Illumination  ?  It 
has  indeed  brought  to  light  what  dreadful  lengths  men 
will  go,  when  under  the  fanatical  and  dazzling  glare  of 
happinels  in  a  Hate  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  /purred 
on  by  infatiable  luxury,  and  not  held  in  check  by  moral 
feelings  and  the  refiraints  of  religion — and  mark,  reader, 
that  the  women  have  here  alio  taken  the  complexion  of 
the  men,  and  have  even  gone  beyond  them.  If  we  have 
ieen  a  fon  prefent  himfelf  to  the  National  Affernbly  of 
I'  ranee,  profeffing  his  latisfaCtion  with  the  execution  of 
his  father  three  days  before,  and  declaring  himfelf  a  true 
citizen,  who  prefers  the  nation  to  all  other  confidera- 
Moiis ;  we  have  alio  feen,  on  the  fame  day,  wives  de¬ 
nouncing  their  hirfbands,  and  (O  fhocking  to  human 
nature  !)  mothers  denouncing  their  fons,  as  bad  citizens 
and  traitors.  Mark  too  what  return  the  women  have 
met  with  lor  all  their  horrid  fcrviccs,  where,  to  exprefs 
their  fentiments  of  civilm  and  abhorrence  of  royalty, 
they  tli re w  away  the  character  of  their  fex,  and  bit  the 
amputated  limbs  of  their  murdered  countrymen,*  Sure-. 

*  I  fay  this  on  the  authority  of  a  young  gentleman,  an  emi¬ 
grant,  who  faw  it,  and  who  faid,  that  they  were  women,  not  of 
the  dregs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  nor  of  infamous  chara&cr,  but  well 
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jy  thefe  patriotic  women  merited  that  the  rights  of  their 
fex  fhould  be  coniidered  in  full  council,  and  they  were 
well  entitled  to  a  feat ;  but  there  is  not  a  Angle  aft  of 
their  government  in  which  the  lex  is  coniidered  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  rights  whatever,  or  that  they  aic  tilings  to  oe 
cared  for. 


4 


Are  not  the  accurfed  fruits  of  Illumination  to  be  ken 
in  the  prefent  humiliating  condition  of  woman  m  f  ranc  c  . 
pampered  in  every  thing  that  can  reduce  them  to  the 
mere  inflrument  of  animal  pleafure.  In  their  prefent 
Hate  of  national  moderation  (as  they  call  it)  and  iccun- 
ty,  fee  Madame  T alien  come  into  the  public  theatre,  ac¬ 
companied  by  other  beautiful  women  (1  was  about  to 
have  mi  f  named  them  Ladies)  laying  aiidc  ail  mo  deify, 
and  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  public  view,  with  bared 
limbs,  d  la  Sauvage ,  as  the  alluring  objects  oi  deli  re.  I 


make  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  ferious  matter,  encourag¬ 
ed,  nay, prompted  by  government.  To  keep  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians  in  the  prefent  fever  of  diffolute  gaiety,  they 
are  at  more  expence  from  the  national  treafury  for  the 
fup port  of  the  fixty  theatres,  than  all  the  peniions  and 
honorary  offices  in  Britain,  three  times  told,  amount  to. 
Was  not  their  abominable  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  a  bait  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
Weifhaupt’s  Erotcnon  ?  1  was  pleafed  to  fee  among  the 
prielts  of  that  folpmnity  Mr.  Brigonzi,  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  formerly  Machinijle  (and  excellent  in  his  profeiii- 
on)  to  the  opera  at  the  palace  in  St.  Peteriburg.  He 
was  a  moll  zealous  Mafon,  and  Chevalier  de  l'Orient  ; 
and  I  know  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  fame  capacity 
of  Machinijle  dc  l" Opera  ;  fo  that  I  am  next  to  certain 


dreffed. — I  am  ferry  to  add,  that  the  relation,  accompanied  with 
•  * 

looks  of  horror  and  difguft,  only  provoked  a  contemptuous  fmiie 
from  an  illuminated  Briliih  Fair  one. 
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liiat  this  is  the  very  man.  But  what  will  he  the  end  of 
ail  this  ?  The  fondlings  of  the  wealthy  will  be  pamper- 
<">!  in  all  the  indulgences  which  faftidious  voluptuoulnefs 
finds ncceflary  for  varying  or  enhancing  its  pleafures ;  but 
they  will  either  be  flighted  as  toys,  or  they  will  be  im¬ 
mured  ;  and  the  companions  of  the  poor  will  be  drudg¬ 
es  and  (laves. 


I 


I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  enthufiaftic  ad- 
m nation  of  Grecian  democracy  that  recommended  to 
the  French  nation  the  drefs  d  la  Grecque ,  which  exhibits, 
not  the  elegant,  ornamented  beauty,  but  the  beautiful 
female,  fully  as  well  as  Madame  Talien’s  drefs  d  la  Saw- 
vcige.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  lame  adherence  to  feri- 
cus  principle,  that  Mademoifelle  Therouanne  was  mod 
beautifully  drefled  d  V Amazonne  on  the  5th  of  Oflober 
■3  780,  when  file  turned  the  heads  of  fo  many  young  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  regiments  at  Verfailles.  The  Cvtherea,  the 
hominum  divumqne  voluptas ,  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
hame,  was  alfo  dreffed  a  la  Grecque  ;  and  in  this,  and 
i:i  much  of  the  folernnities  of  that  day,  I  recognized  the 
tafte  and  invention  of  my  old  acquaintance  Brigonzi.  I 


recollecied  the  drefTes  of  our  premiere  (3 feconde  Surveil - 
lantes  in  the  Lege  de  la  Fidelite.  There  is  a  mod  evi¬ 
dent  and  chara  fieri  flic  change  in  the  whole  fyflem  of  fe- 
maie  drefs  in  k  ranee.  i  he  Filles  de  I'Gpera  always 
gave  the  ton ,  and  were  furely  withheld  ^y  no  rigid  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  hey  fometimes  produced  very  extravagant  arid 
fantaflic  forms,  hut  thefc  were  almoft  always  in  the  flyle 
of  the  high  eft  ornament,  and  they  trufled,  for  the  reft  of 
the  impreffion  which  they  wifhed  to  make,  to  the  fafei- 
nating  exprefnon  of  elegant  movements.  This  indeed 
was  wonderful,  and  hardly  conceivable  by  any  who  have 
not  fecn  a  grand  ballet  performed  by  good  aftors.  I 
have  died  tears  of  the  molt  fincere  and  tender  forrow 
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during  the  exhibition  01  Antigone,  ict  to  tnufic  by  T.  ia 
etta,  and  performed  by  Madame  Meilcour  and  Sie  I  o- 
relli,  and  Zantini.  I  can  eafily  conceive  the  impreffion 
to  be  ftill  ftronger,  though  perhaps  of  another  kind,  when 
the  former  fuperb  dreifes  are  changed  for  the  expreihve 
Simplicity  of  the  Grecian.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  female  ornaments  in  the  reft  oi  Europe,  ana  even 
among  ourfelves,  have  lefs  elegance  fince  we  loft  the 
zwifov iiYi dtuT  oi  the  French  court.  But  lee  nov*  all  this 
will  terminate,  when  we  Shall  have  brought  the  lex  fo 
low,  and  will  not  even  wait  for  a  Mahometan  paradile. 
What  can  we  expect  but  luen  a  dmolutencls  oi  man¬ 
ners,  that  the  endearing  ties  oi  relation  and  family,  and 
mutual  confidence  within  doers,  will  be  {lighted,  and  >>  id 
ceafe  ;  and  every  man  muil  ftand  up  ior  himlclf,  bugle 
and  alone,  in  perfect  equality,  and  full  libera  to  uo 
whatever  his  own  arm  (hut  that  alone)  is  able  to  accom¬ 
pli  fh.  This  is  not  the  fuggeition  of  prudifh  fear,  i  think 
it  is  the  natural  courfe  oi  things,  and  that  France  is  at 
this  moment  riving  to  the  world  the  fulleft  proof  of 
Weiihaupt’s  Sagacity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  plans.  Can  it  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
our  morals  or  manners  to  have  our  ladies  frequent  tl>e 
gymnaftic  theatres,  and  fee  them  decide,  like  the  Roman 
matrons,  on  the  merits  of  a  naked  gladiator  or  wreiller  ? 
Have  we  not  enough  of  this  already  with  our  vaulters 
and  pofture -mailers,  and  fhouid  we  admire  any  lady  who 
had  a  rage  for  fuch  fpeftacles  ?  Will  it  improve  our  tafte 
to  have  our  rooms  ornamented  with  fuch  paintings  and 
Sculptures  as  filled  the  cenaculum,  and  the  itudy  oi  the 
refined  and  elegant  moralili  Horace,  who  had  the  art — • 
ridendo  dicere  verum  ?  Shall  we  be  improved  when  iucli 
indulgences  are  thought  comoatible  with  inch  leilons  as 
he  generally  gives  for  the  conduct  of  life?  The  pure 
Morality  of  Illuminatifm  is  now  employed  in  dripping 
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Italy  of  al)  thofe  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and 
voiuptuoufnefs  ;  and  Paris  will  ere  long  be  the  depolit 
and  the  relort  of  artifts  from  all  nations,  there  to  ftudy 
the  works  of  ancient  mafters,  and  to  return  from  thence 
pandars  of  public  corruption.  The  plan  is  mafterly,  and 
the  low-born  Statelmen  and  Generals  of  France  may  in 
this  rel'pea  be  fet  on  a  level  with  a  Colbert  or  a  Conde. 
Put  the  confequences  of  this  Gallic  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  fallen  man  will  be  as  dreadful  as  their  do- 
minion  over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Recoiled  in  what  manner  Spartacus  propofed  to 
corrupt  his  lifters  (for  we  need  not  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  expcded  that  this  would  promote  his  plan 
—this  is  abundantly  plain.)  It  was  by  deftroying  their 

moial  fentiments,  and  their  fentiments  of  religion. _ 

Recoilett  what  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Atheift 
Minos  gives  of  his  ftep-daughters,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
them  as  proper  perfons  for  the  Lodge  of  Sifters.  “  They 
ha\e  got  over  all  prejudices,  and,  in- matters  of  re- 
ligion,  they  think  as  I  do.,,  1  hefe  profligates  judged 

rightly  that  this  affair  required  much  caution, and  that  the 
mmoft  attention  to  decency,  and  even  delicacy,  muft  be 
obferved  in  their  rituals  and  ceremonies,  otherwife  they 
would  be  dftgvfled.  1  his  was  judging  fairly  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  female  mind.  But  they  judged  falfely,  and  on¬ 
ly  according  to  thei  r  own  coarfe  experience,  when  they 
attributed  their  difguft  and  their  fears  to  coynefs.  Coy- 
nefs  is  indeed  the  liiftinclive  attribute  of  the  female.  In 
woman  it  is  very  great,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  genuine 
fource  of  the  difguft  of  which  the  Illuminati  were  fufpi- 
cious.  But  they  have  been  dim-fighted  indeed,  or  very 
unfortunate  in  their  acquaintance,  if  they  never  obferved 
any  Other  fource  of  repugnance  in  the  mind  of  woman 
to  what  is  immoral  or  immodeft — if  they  did  not  fee  dif- 
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like— moral  difapprobation.  Do  they  mean  to  infinuate, 
;that  in  that  regard  which  model!  women  exprefs  in  all 
their  words  and  actions,  for  what  every  one  underftands 
by  the  terms  decency,  modelty,  filthinefs,  oblcenity,  they 
only  fhow  female  coynefs  ?  Then  are  they  very  blind  in- 
llruftors.  But  they  are  not  fo  blind.  1  he  account 
given  of  the  initiation  of  a  young  Siller  at  Frankfort, 
'Under  the  feigned  name  Pfychanon ,  flrows  the  molt  feru- 
pulous  attention  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fex  ;  and 
the  confufion  and  dilturbance  which  it  occafioned  among 
'the  ladies,  after  all  their  care,  fhows,  that  when  they 
thought  all  right  and  delicate,  they  had  been  but  coarle 
judges.  Minos  damns  the  ladies  there,  becaufe  they  arc 
too  free,  too  rich,  too  republican,  and  too  wife,  for  be¬ 
ing  led  about  by  the  nole  (this  is  his  own  exprelhon.) 
But  Philo  certainly  thought  more  correftly  of  the  fex 
in  general,  when  he  fays,  Truth  is  a  modeft  girl  :  She 
may  be  handed  about  like  a  lady,  by  good  fenfe  and 
good  manners,  but  muff  not  be  bullied  and  driven  about, 
like  a  (trumpet.  I  would  give  the  difcourfes  or  addref- 
fes  which  were  made  on  that  occalion  to  the  different 
claffes  of  the  affembly,  girls,  young  ladies,  wives,  young 
men,  and  itrangers,  which  are  really  well  compofed  and 
pretty,  were  they  not  fuch  as  would  offend  my  fair 

countrywomen. 

»  * 

The  religious  fentiments  by  which  mortals  are  to  be 
affilted,  even  in  the  difeharge  of  their  moral  duties,  and 
Hill  more,  the  fentiments  w'hich  are  purely  religious, 
and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  here,  are  precifely 
thofe  which  are  moll  eafily  excited  in  the  mind  of  wo¬ 
man.  Affefction,  admiration,  filial  reverence,  are,  if  I 
miltake  not  exceedingly,  thofe  in  which  the  women  far 
lurpafs  the  men  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  ge- 
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nerally  find  them  fo  much  difpofed  to  devotion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  fond  indulgence  of  thefe  affec¬ 
tions  without  limit  to  the  imagination.  The  enraptur¬ 
ed  devotee  pours  out  her  foul  in  expreffions  of  thefe 
feelings,,  j  ult  as  a  fond  mother  mixes  the  careffes  given 
to  her  child  with  the  mod  extravagant  expreffions  of 
love.  The  devotee  even  endeavours  to  excite  higher 
degrees  of  thefe  affections,  by  expatiating  on  fuch  cir- 
cum  fiances  in  the  divine  conduft  with  refpeft  to  man  as 
naturally  awaken  them  ;  and  he  does  this  without  any 
fear  of  exceeding;  becaufe  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Good- 
-nefs  will  always  juftify  the  fentiment,  and  free  the  ex- 
preffion  of  it  from  all  charge  of  hyperbole  or  extrava¬ 
gance. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  female  mind  is 
well  adapted  to  cultivation  by  means  of  religion,  and 
that  their  native  foftnefs  and  kindnefs  of  heart  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fufficient  for  procuring  it  a  favorable  reception 
from  them.  It  is  therefore  with  double  regret  that  I  fee 
any  of  them  join  in  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  our  Illu¬ 
minated  philofophers,  who  fee  no  need  of  fuch  affiftan- 
ccs  for  the  knowledge  and  difeharge  of  their  duties. 
There  is  nothing  fo  unlike  that  general  modefty  of 
thought,  and  that  diffidence,  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
think  the  character  of  the  female  mind.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  fuch  deviations  from  the  general  conduct 
of  the  fex  are  marks  of  a  harfficr  character,  of  a  heart 

♦  #  V  J 

that  has  lefs  fenfibility,  and  is  on  the  whole  lefs  amiable 
than  that  of  others  ;  yet  it  mult  be  owned  that  there  are 
fome  fuch  among  us.  Much,  if  not  the  whole  of  this 
perverlion,  has,  I  am  perfuaded,  been  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  bad  example  in  the  men.  They  are  made  fa¬ 
miliar  with  fuch  expreffions — their  firft  horror  is  gone, 
and  (would  to  heaven  that  I  were  millaken  !)  forne  of 
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them  have  already  wounded  their  confciences  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  have  fome  reafon  to  wifh  that  religion 
may  be  without  foundation* 

But  I  would  call  upon  all,  and  theft  women  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  confider  this  matter  in  another  light — as  it  may 
afFeft  themfelves  in  this  life  ;  as  it  may  affeft  their  rank 
and  treatment  in  ordinary  fociety.  I  would  fay  to  them, 
that  if  the  world  fhall  once  adopt  the  belief  that  this  life 
is  our  all,  then,  the  true  maxim  of  rational  conduft  will 
be,  to  “  eat  and  to  drink,  fince  to-morrow  we  are  to 
die  and  that  when  they  have  nothing  to  trull  to  but 
the  fondnefs  of  the  men,  they  will  foon  find  themfelves 
reduced  to  flavery.  The  crotft  which  they  now  wear 
will  fall  from  their  heads,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  the 
arbiters  of  what  is  lovely  in  human  life.  The  empire  of 
beauty  is  but  fhort  ;  and  even  in  republican  France,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  that  Madame  Talien  can  fafei- 
nate  the  Parifian  Theatre  by  the  exhibition  of  her  charms. 
Man  is  faflidious  and  changeable,  and  he  is  ftronger  than 
they,  and  can  always  take  his  own  will  with  refpeft  to 
woman.  At  prefent  he  is  with-held  by  refpeft  for  her 
moral  worth — and  many  are  with-held  by  religion — and 
many  more  are  with-held  by  public  laws,  which  laWs 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  religious  truths  influenced 
the  minds  and  the  conduft  of  men.  When  the  fentiments' 
of  men  change,  they  will  not  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  keep  in 
force  laws  which  cramp  their  (trongeft  defires.  Then  will 
the  rich  have  their  Harems,  and  the  poor  their  drudges. 

,  j  i 

Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  circumftance  of  woman’s  be¬ 
ing  confidcred  as  the  moral  companion  of  man  that  gives 
the  fex  its  empire  among  11s.  There  is  fomething  of 
this  to  be  obferved  in  all  nations.  Of  all  the  diflinftions 
which. fet  cur  fpecies  above  the  other  fentient  inhabit- 
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ants  of  this  globe,  making  us  as  unlike  to  the  beft 
them  as  they  are  to  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter,  there  is 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  differences  obfervable 
in  the  appearances  of  thofe  defires  by  which  the  race  is 
continued.  As  I  obferved  already,  fiich  a  dHlin&ion 
is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  There  mull  be  a  moral  con? 
nection,  in  order  that  the  human  fpccies  may  be  a  race 
of  rational  creatures,  improvcable,  not  only  by  the  en- 
creafing  experience  of  the  individual,  but  alfo  by  the  he. 
Stable  experience  of  the  fucceffive  generations.  It  may 
be  obferved  between  the  folitary  pairs  in  Labrador, 
where  human  nature  ftarves,  like  the  Hunted  oak  in  the 
crevice  of  a  baron  rock  ;  and  it  is  feen  in  the  cultivated 
Societies  of  Europe,  where  our  nature  in  a  feries  of  ages 
becomes  a  majefiic  tree.  But,  alas  !  with  what  differ¬ 
ences  of  boughs  and  foliage  !  Whatever  may  be  the  na¬ 
tive  powers  of  mind  in  the  poor  but  gentle  Efquimaux, 
fhe  can  do  nothing  for  the  fpecies  but  nurfe  a  young 
one,  who  cannot  run  his  race  of  life  without  inceffant 
and  hard  labour  to  keep  foul  and  body  together — here 
therefore  her  ftation  in  fociety  can  hardly  have  a  name, 
becaufe  there  can  hardly  be  laid  that  there  is  an  affo.ci-. 
uthon,  except  what  is  necefiary  for  repelling  the  holtile 
attacks  of  Indians,  who  feem  to  hunt  them  without  pro¬ 
vocation  as  the  dog  does  the  hare.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  fee  that  the  confideration  in  which  the  fex  is 
held,  nearly  follows  the  proportions  of  that  aggregate  of 
many  different  particulars,  which  wc  confideras  confti- 
tuting  the  cultivation  of  a  fociety.  We  may  perhaps 
err,  and  wc  probably  do  err,  in  our  eftimation  of  thefe 
degrees,  becaule  wc  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  -with 
what  is  the  real  excellence  of  man.  But  as  far  as  we  can 


judge  of  it,  I  believe  that  my  affertion  is  acknowledged. 
On  this  authority,  I  might  prefume  to  iav,  that  it  is  in 
Chriltian  Europe  that  man  has  attained  his  highell  dc- 
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gree  of  cultivation— and  it  is  undoubtedly  here  that  the 
women  have  attained  the  higheft  rank.  I  may  even  add, 
that  it  is  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  the  eflential  and 
diltinguilhing  dotlrines  of  Chriltian  morality  aie  molt 
generally  acknowledged  and  attended  to  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  that  woman  acts  the  higheft  part  in  geneial 
fociety.  But  here  we  mult  be  very  careful  how  we 
form  our  notion,  either  of  the  fociety,  or  ol  the  female 

rank _ jt  is  furely  not  from  the  two  or  three  dozens  who 

fill  the  higheft  ranks  in  the  ffate.  Their  number  is  too 
fmall,  and  their  fituation  is  too  particular,  to  afford  the 
proper  average.  Belides,  the  lituatton  ol  the  individu¬ 
als  of  this  clafs  in  all  countries  is  very  much  the  fame— 
and  in  all  it  is  very  artificial — accordingly  their  charac¬ 
ter  is  fantaflical.  Nor  are  we  to  take  it  from  that  clafs 
that  is  the  molt  numerous  of  all,  the  lowed  clafs  of  foci¬ 
ety,  for  thefeare  the  labouring  poor,  whofe  conduB  and 
occupations  are  fo  much  dictated  to  them  by  the  hard 
circumitances  of  their  fituation,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
is  left  to  their  choice.  The  fituation  of  women  of  this 
clafs  muff  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  nations.  But  this 
clafs  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  fome  variety — and  we  fee  it — 
and  I  think  that  even  here  there  is  a  perceptible  fuperi- 
oritv  of  the  female  rank  in  thofe  countries  where  the 

J 

pureft  Chriftianity  prevails.  We  mult  however  take 
our  meafures  or  proportions  from  a  numerous  clafs,  but 
alfo  a  clafs  in  fomewhat  of  eafv  circumllances,  where 
moral  fentiroents  call  fome  attention,  and  perfons  have 
fome  choice  in  their  conduct.  And  here,  although  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  had  many  opportunities  ol  obier- 
vation,  yet  I  have  had  fome.  I  can  venture  to  fay  that 
it  is  not  in  Rudia,  nor  in  Spain,  that  woman  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  molt  important  as-a  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  J  would  fay,  that  in  Britain  her  important  rights 
are  more  generally  relpectecl  than  any  where  elfe.  No 
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vnere  is  a  man’s  charafter  lo  much  hurt  by  infidelity— i 
no  where  is  it  fo  difficult  to  rub  off  the  fiigma  of'  baltar- 
dy,  or  to  procure  a  decent  reception  or  fociety  for  an 
improper  connexion ;  and  I  believe  it  will  readily  be 
gi  anted,  that  their  fhare  in  fuccefffohs,  their  authority 
in  all  matters  of  domeftic  truft,  and  even  their  opinions 
in  what  concerns  life  and  manners,  are  fully  more  ref- 
pefled  here  than  in  any  country. 

P'. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  ("and  every  obfervation 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  fince  I  firft  formed  it  con¬ 
firms  me  in  it)  that  woman  is  indebted  to  Chriftianity 
alone  for  the  high  rank  fhe  holds  in  fociety.  Look  into 
the  writings  of  antiquity — into  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets — into  the  numberlefs  panegyrics  of  the 
lex,  to  be  found  both  in  profe  and  verfe — I  can  find 
little,  very  little  indeed,  where  woman  is  treated  with 
refpeci — there  is  no  v’ant  of  love,  that  is,  of  fondnefs, 
of  beauty,  of  charms,  of  graces.  But  of  woman  as  the 
equal  of  man,  as  a  moral  companion,  travelling  with 
him  the  road  to  felicity — as  his  advifer — his  folace  in 
misfortune — as  a  pattern  from  which  he  may  fometimes 
copy  with  advantage  ; — of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a  trace. 
Woman  is  always  mentioned  as  an  objelt  of  paffion. 
Chaffity,  modelly,  fober-mindednefs,  are  all  conlider- 
ed  in. relation  to  this  tingle  point ;  or  fometimes  as  of 
importance  in  refpeci  of  aeconomy  or  domeffic  quiet. 
Recollect  the  famous  fpeech  of  Metellus  Numidicus  to 
the  Roman  people,  when,  as  Cenfor,  he  was  recom¬ 
mending  marriage. 


“  Si  fine  uxorc  poffemus  Ouirites  efle,  omnes  ea  mo- 
leffia  carcremus.  Sed  quoniam  ita  natura  tradidit,  ut 
nec  cum  lllis  commode,  ncc  line  illis  ullo  inodo  vivi 
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poffet,  faluti  perpetuse  potius  quam  brevi  voluptau 
corrfulendum.” 

Aul.  Gell.  Noel.  Alt.  L  6. 

What  does  Ovid,  the  great  panegyrift  of  the  fex,  fay 
for  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  had  p railed  for  her 
attractions  in  various  places  of  his  d  riltia  and  other  com- 
pofitions  ?  He  is  writing  her  Epitaph— and  the  only 
thing  he  can  fay  of  her  as  a  rational  cieature  is,  that  fhv- 

2$ — Domifida - not  a  Gadabout.  Search  Apuleiu s, 

where  you  will  find  many  female  charaders  in  abjlraclo 

_ You  will  find  that  his  little  Photis  was  neareft  to  his 

heart,  after  all  his  philofophy.  Nay,  in  his  pretty  Uoiy 
©f  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  which  the  very  wife  will  tell  you 
is  a  fine  lelfon  of  moral  philofophy,  and  a  repi  denta¬ 
tion  of  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  human  foul,  a  ftory  which  gave  him  the 
fined  opportunity,  nay,  almoft  made  it  necefiary  for 
him,  to  infert  whatever  can  ornament  the  female  cha¬ 
rade  r ;  what  is  his  Pfyche  but  a  beautiful,  fond,  and 
filly  girl;  and  what  are  the  whole  fruits  of  any  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  fex  ? — Pleafure.  But  why  take  more 
pains  in  the  fearch  ? — Look  at  their  immortal  godddfes 
— is  there  one  among  them  whom  a  wife  man  would  fr¬ 
ied  for  a  wife  or  a  friend  ? — I  grant  that  a  Lucrctia  is 
praifed — a  Portia,  an  Arm,  a  Zenobia — hut  the fe  are 
individual  charaders — not  reprefentatives  of  the  fex. 
The  onlv  Grecian  ladies  who  made  a  figure  by  intellec- 
tual  talents,  were  your  Afpafias,  Sapphos,  Phrynes, 
and  other  nymphs  of  this  call,  who  had  emerged  from 
the  general  lnfigpificance  of  the  fex,  by  throwing  away 
what  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  its  greatelt  ornament. 


I  think  that  the  firft  piece  in  which  woman  is  nidured 


acquainted  with,  written  by  a  Chriftian  Bifhop,  He!io- 
dorus  I  mean  the  Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
iKiea.  I  think  that  the  Heroine  is  a  greater  character 
than  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the  annals  of  antiquity. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  what  was  the  effeft  of 
this  painting.  The  poor  Bifhop  had  been  depofed,  and 
<  \en  excommunicated,  for  doflrinal  errors,  and  for 
drawing  fuch  a  pihdure  of  a  heathen.  The  magiffrates 
of  Antioch,  the  molt  voluptuous  and  corrupted  city  of 
the  Half,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  this 
book  had  reformed  the  ladies  of  their  city,  where  Julian 
the  Emperor  and  his  Sophifls  had  formerly  preached  in 
vain,  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  good  Bifhop 
might  not  be  deprived  of  his  mitre. — It  is  true,  we  read 
01  II\  patia,  daughter  of  Theon,  the  mathematician  at 
Alexandria,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  and 
taught  philofophy,  i.  c.  the  art  of  leading  a  good  and 
happy  life,  with  great  applaufe  in  the  famous  Alexan¬ 
drian  fchool. — But  flie  alio  was  in  the  times  of  Chriffi- 
anity,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Syncellus  and  odier 
Chriftian  Bifhops. 

It  is  undoubtedly  Chrillianuy  that  has  fet  woman  on 
her  throne,  making  her  in  every  refpeft  the  equal  of 
man,  bound  to  the  fame  duties,  and  candidate  for  the 
fame  happinefs.  Mark  how  woman  is  deferibed  by  a 
Chriffian  poet, 

* - “  Yet  when  I  approach 

.Tier  lovelinefs,  fo  absolute  lhe  feems. 

And  in  herfclf  complete,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  fhe  wills  to  do  or  far 

4 

See  ms  wife/?,  •uirtuoufejl,  difcreetejl,  Icjl, 


Neither  her  outfide,  form’d  fo  fair, - 

So  much  delights  me,  as  thofe  grateful  aRsr 
Thofc  thou fmd  decMcles  that  daily  flow 
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From  all  her  words  and  anions,  mix’d  with  love 
And  fweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign’d 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  ns  both  one  foul* 

- - — And,  to  confummate  all, 

Greatncfs  of  mind,  and  nohlenefs ,  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her ,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd.” 

Milton* 

»  «  «  * 

This  is  really  moral  painting,  without  any  abatement 

of  female  charms, 

{ ■:  •  .  • 

This  is  the  natural  confcqueiicc  of  that  purity  of 

heart,  which  is  l'o  much  iniiiled  on  in  the  Chriltian  mo- 
rality.  In  the  inftruCtions  of  the  heathen  philofophcrs, 
it  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  at  mod,  it  is  recom- 

*9  5 

mended  coldly,  as  a  thing  proper,  and  worthy  of  a  mind 
attentive  to  great  things. — But,  in  Chnltianity,  it  is  in- 
lifted  on  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  enforced  by  ma¬ 
ny  arguments  peculiar  toitfell. 

/  * 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  molt  prominent 
fuperftitions  which  have  dishonored  the  Chriftian  church¬ 
es,  have  been  the  exceffive  refinements  which  the  cn- 
thuhaflic  admiration  of  heroic  purity  has  allowed  the 
holy  trade  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture  of  our  fpi- 
ritual  fetters.  Without  this  enthufiafm,  cold  expedi¬ 
ency  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Monaltic 
vow  fo  general,  nor  have  given  us  fuch  numbers  of  con¬ 
vents.  Thele  were  generally  founded  by  fuch  enthufU 
aits — the  rulers  indeed  of  the  church  encouraged  this  to 
the  utmoft,  as  the  belt  levy  for  the  fpiritual  power- — but 
they  could  not  enjoin  Inch  foundations.  From  ihe  fame 
fource  we  may  derive  the  chief  influence  of  auricular 
confeflion.  When  thefe  were  firmly  eltablifhed,  and 

C  c 
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rn'ie  venerated,  almoft  all  the  other  corruptions  of 
Christianity  followed  of  courfe.  I  may  almoft  add, 
that  though  it  is  here  that  Chriftianity  has  fuffered  the 
molt  violent  attacks,  it  is  here  that  the  place  is  molt  te¬ 
nable.— Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  knit  all  the  ties  of 
lo(  iety  as  the  endearing  connexions  of  family,  and 
w  hate vc i  tends  to  lellcn  our  veneration  for  the  marriage 
contract,  weakens  them  in  the  moft  effeXual  manner. 
Ihirity  of  manners  is  its  molt  effectual  fupport,  and 
pure  thoughts  arc  the  only  fources  from  which  pure 
manners  can  flow.  I  readily  grant  that  this  veneration 
for  perfonal  purity  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height, 
and  that  feveral  very  ridiculous  fancies  and  cuftoms 
aroie  from  tins.  R.omantic  love,  and  chivalry,  are 
ftrong  inftances  cl  the  ftrange  vagaries  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  when  carried  along  by  this  enthufiaftic  admiration 
of  female  purity  ;  and  fo  unnatural  and  forced,  that 
they  could  only  be  temporary  fafhions.  Btit  I  believe 
that,  with  all  their  ridicule,  it  would  be  a  happy  nation 
where  this  was  the  general  creed  and  praXice.  Nor 
can  I  help  thinking  a  nation  on  its  decline,  when  the 
domeftic  connexions  ceafe  to  be  venerated,  and  the  il¬ 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  nabob  or  a  nobleman  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  cafe  into  good  company. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  defign  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  was  to  abolifh  Chriftianity — and  we  now  fee 
how  effcXual  this  would  be  for  the  corruption  of  the 
fair  fex,  a  purpofe  which  they  eagerly  wifhed  to  gain, 
that  they  might  corrupt  the  men.  But  if  the  women 
would  retain  the  rank  they  now  hold,  they  will  he  care¬ 
ful  to  preferve  in  full  force  on  their  minds  this  religion, 
lo  congenial  to  their  difpofnions,  which  nature  has  made 
affeXionate  and  kind. 
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And  with  refpeft  to  the  men,  is  it  not  egregious  folly 
to  encourage  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  blait  oui  fwc  et- 
efl  enjoyments  ?  Shall  we  not  do  this  mod  cffctiually  if 
we  attempt  to  corrupt  what  nature  will  al  ways  make  us 
confider  as  the  highcil  elegance  ot  life  ?  1  he  divinit)  Oi 
the  Stoics  was,  u  Mens  janci  m  cot pove  Juno  'out  u  is 
equally  true, 


“  Gratior  ejl  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus .” 

If  therefore,  inflead  of  profefiTedly  tainting  what  is  of 
itfelf  beautiful,  we  could  really  work  it  up  to 

“  That  fair  form,  which,  wove  in  fancy’s  loom, 

“  Floats  in  light  vifions  round  the  poet’s  head,'7 

and  make  woman  a  pattern  of  perfeflion,  we  fhould 
undoubtedly  add  more  to  the  heartfelt  happinefs  of  life 
than  by  all  the  difeoveries  of  the  Illuminati.  See  what 
was  the  c  fie  cl  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 


And  we  fhould  remember  that  with  the  fate  of  wo¬ 
man  that  of  man  is  indilfolubly  knit.  The  voice  of 
nature  fpoke  through  our  immortal  bard,  when  he  made 
Adam  fay, 

- “  From  thy  date 

Mine  never  diall  be  parted,  blifs  or  woe.” 

Should  we  differ  the  contagion  to  touch  our  fair  part¬ 
ner,  all  is  gone,  and  too  late  fhall  we  fay, 


“  O  faired  of  creation  !  lad  and  bed 
Of  all  God’s  works,  creature  in  whom  excell’d 
Whatever  can  to  light  or  thought  be  form’d, 
Holy,  divine ,  good ,  amiable ,  or  fwcet  ! 

How  art  thou  lod — and  now  to  death  devote  ? — 
And  me  with  thee  had  ruin’d  :  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die.” 
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V  v  HEX  fuch  a  fermentation  has  been  excited  m 
the  public  mind,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  formal 
fuppreflion  of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria* 


and  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  by  the  reigning  Prin¬ 
ces,  would  bring  all  to.  reft  again.  By  no  means.  The 
minds  of  men  were  predifpofed  for  a  change  by  the  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  of  fpeculation  in  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and 
the  leaven  had  been  carefully  and  fkilfully  difleminated 
in  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  even  in  foreign 
countries.  Weifhaupt  laid,  on  good  grounds,  that  66  if 
the  Order  fhould  be  difeovered  and  fuppreffed,  he  would 
reftore  it  with  tenfold  energy  in  a  twelvemonth.”  Even 
in  thole  Hates  where  it  was  formally  a’bolifhed,  nothing 
could  hinder  the  enlifting  new  members,  and  carrying 
on  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Order.  The  Artopagitce ■ 
might  indeed  be  changed,  and  the  feat  of  the  direction 
transferred  to  fome  other  place  ;  but  the  Mincrval  and 

4  * 

his  Mentor  could  meet  as  formerly,  and  a  ride  of  a  few 
miles  into  another  State,  would  bring  him  to  a  Lodge, 
where  the  young  would  be  am u fed,  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  would  be  engaged  in  furious  mi  {'chief.  Weil- 
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haupt  never  liked  childrens  play.  He  indulged  Philo 
in  it,  becaufe  he  faw  him  taken  with  duch  rattles  ;  but 
his  own  projetts  were  dark  and  folemn,  and  it  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  him  now  to  be  freed  from  that  mummery.  He 
foon  found  the  bent  of  the  perfons  mind  on  whom  he 
had  fet  his  talons,  and  he  fays,  that  “  no  man  ever  es¬ 
caped  him  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  fecuie. 
He  had  already  filled  the  hits  with  enough  of  the  young 
and  gay,  and  when  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Older 
required  fly  and  experienced  heads,  he  no  longer  court¬ 
ed  them  by  play-things.  He  communicated  the  lanks 
and  the  indruaions  by  a  letter,  without  any  ceremony. 
The  correfpondence  with  Philo  at  the  time  ol  the  breach 
with  him  fhows  the  fuperiority  ol  Spartacus.  1  hilo  is 
in  a  rage,  provoked  to  find  a  pitiful  profeffor  difcon- 
tented  with  the  immenle  fervices  which  he  had  iecc  i\  ed 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  rank,  and  treating  him  with 
authority,  and  with  difingenuity. — He  tells  Spartacus 
what  Itill  greater  fervices  he  can  do  the  Older,  and 
that  he  can  alfo  ruin  it  with  a  breath. — But  in  the 
inidll  of  this  rage,  he  propofes  a  thoufand  modes  of  re¬ 
concilement.  1  he  fm ailed  concefiion  would  make  hun 
hug  Spartacus  in  his  arms.  But  Spartacus  is  deal  to 
all  his  threats,  and  firm  as  a  rock.  Though  he  is  con- 
feious  of  his  own  vile  conduCl,  he  abates  not  in  the 
(mailed  point  his  absolute  authority — requites  the  mod 
implicit  fubmiffion,  which  he  lays  is  due,  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  Order,  and  without  wThich  the  Order  mud 
immediately  go  to  ruin.’  — He  does  not  even  deign  to 
challenge  Philo  to  do  his  word,  but  allows  him  to  go 
'  out  of  the  Order  without  one  angry  word.  I  his  (hows 
his  confidence  in  the  energy  of  that  fpirit  of  redlcls  dif- 
content,  and  that  hankering  alter  reform  which  he  had 
fo  fuccefsfuily  Ipread  abroad. 
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I  ins  had  indeed  arifen  to  an  unparalleled  height,  un¬ 
expected  even  by  the  feditious  them  (elves.  This  ap- 
peened  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  reception  given 

to  me  infamous  letters  on  the  conllitution  of  the  Prufii- 
an  States. 


The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  was  the  au¬ 
thor  o!  the  letters  themfelves,  and  it  was  perfectly  un- 
dertLOod  by  every  perfon,  that  the  trandation  info  French 
was  a  joint  contrivance  of  Mirabeau  and  Nicholai.  I 
was  a  (lured  of  this  by  the  Britifh  Minifler  at  that  Court, 
t  here  are  fome  blunders  in  re  (peel  of  names,  which  an 
inhabitant  o(  the  country  could  hardly  be  guilty  of,  but 
aiC  vcry  confident  with  the  felf-conceit  and  precipitan¬ 
cy  of  this  Frenchman.— There  are  feveral  inftances  of 
t.ie  lame  Kind  in  two  pieces,  which  are  known  for  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  his,  viz.  the  Chronique  fcandaleufe  and  the 
Hijloire  Jecrette  de  la  Ceur  de  Berlin.  Thefe  letters 
were  in  every  hand,  and  were  mentioned  in  every  con- 
vet  (ation,  even  in  the  Prulhan  dominions — and  in  other 
places  of  the  Empire  they  were  quoted,  and  praifed,  and 
commented  on,  although  Ionic  of  their  contents  were 
nothing  fhort  of  rebellion. 


Muabeau  had  a  large  portion  of  that  felf-conceit 
which  diflinguifhes  his  countrymen.  He  thought  him- 
F  j(  qualified  not  only  for  any  high  office  in  adtntniffra- 
tion*  but  even  (or  managing  the  whole  affairs  of  the  new 
King.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  obain  fome  pod 
o(  I101101.  But  lie  was  dilappointed,  and,  in  revenge, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  thofe  in  adminif- 
tration  the  oil) efts  of  public  ridicule  and  reproach.  His 
licentious  and  profligate  manners  were  fuch  as  excluded 
him  from  the  fociety  of  the  people  of  the  ffrft  clafles, 
whom  it  behoved  to  pay  fome  attention  to  perfonal  dig- 
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nity .  His  opinions  were  in  the  higheft  degree  coirupt- 
ed,  and  he  openly  profefled  Atheilm.  This  made  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  King,  who  was  determined 
to  correct  the  dilturbances  and  dilquiets  which  had  ari- 
fen  in  the  Pruflian  hates  from  the  indifference  of  his 
predeceffor  in  thefe  matters.  Mirabeau  therefore  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  a  junto  of  writers  and  fcribblers,  who 
had  united  in  order  to  difleminate  licentious  principles, 
both  in  refpedl  of  religion  and  of  government.  His  wit 
and  fancy  were  great,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  his  equal 
for  eloquent  and  biting  fat  ire.  He  was  therefore  caref- 
fed  by  thefe  writers  as  a  moft  valuable  acquihtion  to 
their  Society.  He  took  all  this  deference  as  his  juft 
due  ;  and  was  fo  confident  in  his  powers,  and  lb  foolifh 
as  to  advife,  and  even  to  admonifh,  the  King.  Highly 
obnoxious  by  fuch  conduct,  he  was  excluded  from  any 
change  of  preferment,  and  was  exceedingly  out  of  hu¬ 
mour.  In  this  hate  of  mind  he  was  in  a  fit  frame  for 
Illumination.  Spartacus  had  been  eyeing  him  for  fome 
time,  and  at  lad  communicated  this  honor  to  him  through 
the  intermedium  of  Mauvillon,  another  Frenchman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  Duke  of  JBrunf- 
wick.  This  perfon  had  been  molt  aQive  during  the 
formal  exigence  of  the  Order,  and  had  ^contributed 
much  to  its  reception  in  the  Proteftant  dates — he  ro 
mained  long  concealed.  Indeed  this  Illumination  was 
not  known  till  the  invafion  of  Holland  by  the  French 
rebels.  Mauvillon  then  ftepped  forth,  avowed  his 
principles,  and  recommended  the  example  of  the  French 
to  the  Germans.  This  encouragement  brought  even 
Philo  again  on  the  Rage,  notwithilanding  his  rcfentinerit 
againd  Spartacus,  and  his  folemn  declaration  of  having 
abjured  all  fuch  focieties — Thefe,  and  a  thou  land  fuch 
fafcts,  fhow  that  the  feeds  of  licentious  Gofmo-politifm 
had  taken  deep  root,  and  that  cutting  down  the  crop 
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had  by  no  means  deftroyed  the  baneful  plant — But  this 
is  not  all — a  new  method  of  cultivation  had  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  immediately  adopted,  and  it  was  now  grow- 
ing  over  all  Europe  in  another  form. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  general  perverfion 
of  the  public  mind  which  co-operated  with  the  fchifms  of 
lice  Mafonry  in  procuring  a  liftening  ear  to  Spartacus 
and  his  affociates.  It  will  not  be  doubted  but  that  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  Illuminati  encreafed  this,  even  amonp- 
thole  who  did  not  enter  into  the  Order.  It  was  eafier 
to  diminifh  the  relpeft  for  civil  eftablifhments  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  almoft  any  other  country.  The  frivolity 
of  the  ranks  and  court  offices  in  the  different  confede¬ 
rated  petty  ftates,  made  it  impofiible  to  combine  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  habits  of  a  fcanty  income. — It  was  Rill  ea- 
Rer  to  expofe  to  ridicule  and  reproach  thofe  numberlefs 
abufes  which  the  folly  and  the  vices  of  men  had  intro-* 
duced  into  religion.  The  influence  on  the  public  mind 
which  naturally  attaches  to  the  venerable  office  of  a 
moral  inftruCtor,  was  prodigioufly  diminifhed  by  the 
continual  difputes  of  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  heat  in  every  little 
principality.  The  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  Rate  in  Proteflant  Germany,  was  terribly 
abufed  (for  what  will  the  folly  of  man  not  abufe)  aud 
degenerated  into  a  wanton  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  and 
a  rage  for  fpeculation  and  fcepticifm  on  every  fubjeft 
Yv’hatever.  The  flruggle,  which  was  originally  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Proteftants,  had  changed,  during 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  luxury  and  immorality,  into  a 
conteft  between  reafon  and  fuperftition.  And  in  this 
contefl  the  denomination  of  fuperftition  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  extended  to  every  doctrine  which  pro  felled  to  be 
of  divine  revelation,  and  reafon  was  declared  to  be,  for 
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certain,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Deity  can  inform  the 
human  mind. 

Some  refpeftable  Catholics  had  publifhed  works  fil¬ 
led  with  liberal  fcntiments.  Thefe  were  reprefen  ted  as 
villanous  machinations  to  inveigle  Proteftants.  On  the 
other  hand,  fome  Proteftant  divines  had  propofed  to 
imitate  this  liberality  by  making  conceflions  which  might 
enable  a  good  Catholic  to  live  more  at  cafe  among  the 
Proteftants,  and  might  even  accelerate  an  union  of  faiths. 
This  was  hooted  beyond  meafure,  as  Teluitical,  and 
big  with  danger.  While  the  fceptical  junto,  headed  by 
the  editors  of  the  Dcutfche  Bibliothek  and  the  Berlin 
Monatfchrift ,  were  recommending  every  performance 
that  was  hoftile  to  the  eftablifhed  faith  of  the  country, 
Leuchtfenring  was  equally  bufy,  finding  Jefuits  in  eve¬ 
ry  corner,  and  went  about  with  all  the  inquietude  of  a 
madman,  picking  up  anecdotes.  Zimmerman,  the  re- 
fpeftable  phyfician  of  Frederick  King  of  Pruffia,  gives  a. 
diverting  account  of  a  vifit  which  he  had  by  Leuchtfen- 
ring  at  Hanover,  all  trembling  with  fears  of  Jefuits,  and 
wifhing  to  perfuade  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
them.  Nicholai  was  now  on  the  hunt,  and  during  this 
crufade  Philo  laid  hands  on  him,  being  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance  by  Leuchtfenring,  who  was,  by  this 
time,  cured  of  his  zeal  for  Protellantifm,  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  difciple  of  Illuminatifm.  Philo  had  gained  his 
good  opinion  by  the  violent  attack  which  he  had  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  Jefuits  and  Rofy crucians  by  the*orders  of 
Spartacus. — Fie  had  not  far  to  go  in  gaining  over  Ni¬ 
cholai,  who  was  at  this  time  making  a  tour  through  the 
Lodges.  The  fparks  of  Illumination  which  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  many  of  them  plcafed  him  exceedingly,  and  he  ve¬ 
ry  cheerfully  received  the  precious  fecrct  from  Philo* 
f  1  a  D  d 
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I  liis  acquilition  to  the  Order  was  made  in  January 
1782.  Spartacus  was  delighted  with  it,  conlidered  Ni¬ 
cholai  as  a  molt  excellent  champion,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Lucian,  the  great  fcoffer  at  all  religion,  as  apt¬ 
ly  exprefling  liis  character. 

Nicholai,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  publifhed  many  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  difcoveries.  One  would  imagine  that  not 
a  Jeluit  had  efcaped  him.  He  mentions  many  ftrange 
fchifmatics,  both  in  religion  and  in  Mafonry — but  he 
never  once  mentions  an  Illuminatus. — When  they  were 
fir  It  checked,  and  before  the  difcovery  of  the  fecret  cor- 
refpondence,  he  defended  them,  and  ttrongly  reprobated 
the  proceedings  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  calling  it  vile 
perfecution — Nay,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  letters 
found  in  Zwack’s  houfe,  he  perfilted  in  his  defence, 
vindicated  the  pofleflion  of  the  abominable  receipts,  and 
highly  extolled  the  character  of  Weilhaupt. — But  when 
the  difcovery  of  papers  in  the  houfe  of  Batz  informed 
the  public  that  he  himfelf  had  long  been  an  Illuminatus, 
he  was  ladly  put  to  it  to  reconcile  his  defence  with  any 
petentions  to  religion.* — Weilhaupt  laved  him  from  dif- 
grace,  as  lie  thought,  by  his  publication  of  the  fyllern  of 
Ulu  minatilm — Nicholai  then  boldly  laid  that  he  knew  no 
fnore  ol  the  Order  than  was  contained  in  that  book,  that 
is,  only  the  two  full  degrees. 

*  He  impudently  pretended  that  the  papers  containing  the  fyf- 
tem  and  doftrines  of  Illuminatifm,  came  to.  him  at  Berlin,  from 

4' 

an  unknown  hand.  But  no  one  believed  him — it  was  inconfiftent 
with  what  is  faid  of  him  in  the  fecret  correfpondence.  He  had 
faid  the  fame  thing  concerning  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Letters 
on  the  Conftitution  of  the  Pruflian  States.  Fifty  copies  were 
found  in  his  waredioufe.  He  faid  that  they  had  been  font  from 
Strafburg,  and  that  he  had  never  fold  one  of  them. — Supposing 
both  thefe  affertions  to  be  true,  it  appears  that  Nicholai  was  conli- 
dered  as  a. very  proper  hand  for  difperfing  fuch  pcifon. 
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But  before  this,  Nicholai  had  made  to  him  fell  a  moll 
formidable  enemy.  The  hiftory  of  this  conteft  is  curi¬ 
ous  in  itfelf,  and  gives  us  a  very  inftruclive  picture  of 
the  machinations  of  that  conjuration  des  philofophts ,  or 
gang  of  fcribblers  who  were  leagued  again  It  the  peace  ot 
the  world.  The  reader  will  therefore  find  it  to  our  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  authority  of  a  lady  in  Courland,  a  Gount- 
efs  von  der  Recke,  Nicholai  had  accufed  Dr.  Stark  of 
Darmftadt  [who  made  fuch  a  figure  in  free  Mafoniy) 
of  Jefuitifm,  and  of  having  even  fubmitted  to  the  tonfure . 
Stark  was  a  moll  reftlefs  fpirit— had  gone  through  every 
my  fiery  in  Germany,  Illuminati  fm  excepted,  and  had 
ferreted  out  many  of  Nicholai’s hidden  tranfaclions.  He 
was  alfo  an  unwearied  book-maker,  and  dealt  out  thefe 
difcoveries  by  degrees,  keeping  the  eye  of  the  public 
continually  upon  Nicholai.  He  had  fufpefted  his  Illu¬ 
mination  for  feme  time  paft,  and  when  the  fecret 
came  out,  by  Spartacus’s  letter,  where  he  boafts  of  his 
acquifition,  calling  Nicholai  a  moft  ft urdy  combatant, 
and  faying  that  he  was  contentijpmu 5,*  Stark  left  no  {tone 
unturned,  till  he  difeovered  that  Nicholai  had  been  ini¬ 
tiated  in  all  the  horrid  and  moft  profligate  myfteries  of 
Uluminatifm,  and  that  Spartacus  had  at  the  very  firft 
entrufted  him  with  his  moft  darling  fecrets,  and  advifed 
with  him  on  many  occafions.* 


'  s 


*  Of  this  we  have  complete  proof  in  the  private  correfpondenc£. 
Philo,  fpeaking  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  gradual  change  which 
was  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  from  Chriftianity 
to  Deifm,  fays,  “  Nicholai  informs  me,  that  even  the  pious  Zolli- 
kofer  has  now  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fet  up  a 
deiftical  church  in  Berlin.1 ”  It  is  in  vain  that  Nicholai  fays  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  Order  was  only  of  what  Weifhaupt  had  pub- 
lifhed  ;  for  Philo  fays  that  that  corrected  fyftem  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  when  he  quitted  it  in  1784.  But  Nicholai  deferves 
no  credit — he  is  one  of  the  mofl  fcandalous  examples  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Weilliaupt.  He  procured  admiiilon  into 
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I  his  complete  blading  of  his  moral  character  could 
not  be  patiently  borne,  and  Nicholai  was  in  his  turn  the 
bittei  enemy  of  Stark,  and,  in  the  paroxyfms  of  his  an¬ 
ger,  published  every  idle  tale,  although  he  was  often 
obliged  to  contradict  them  in  the  next  Review.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  attack  and  defence,  Ur.  Stark  difeovered 
the  revival  of  the  Illuminati,  or  at  leaft  a  fociety  which 

carried  on  the  fame  great  work  in  a  fomewhat  different 
way. 

Dr.  Stark  had  written  a  defence  againft;  one  ofNicho- 
lai’s  accufations,  and  wifhed  to  have  it  printed  at  Leip¬ 
zig.  He  therefore  fent  the  manufeript  to  a  friend,  who 
relided  there.  This  friend  immediately  propofed  it  to 
a  mod  impiopei  peifon,  Mr.  Pott,  who  had  written  an 
anonymous  commentary  on  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  edift 
ioi  the  uniformity  of  religious  worfhip  in  his  dominions. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  fhamelefs  attacks  on  the  elta- 
Li: died  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  and  conduct 
o;  the  Prince,  that  can  be  imagined.  Stark’s  friend  was 
ignoiant  of  this,  and  fpoke  to  Pott,  as  the  partner  of  the 
great  pubhfher  Walthcr.  They,  without  hefitation,  un¬ 
dertook  the  publifhing  ;  but  when  fix  weeks  had  paffed 


the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons  and  Rofycrucians,  merely  to  act  the 
d  if  honorable  part  of  a  fpy,  and  lie  betrayed  their  fccrets  as  far  as 
he  could.  In  the  appendix  to  the  7th  volume  of  his  journey,  he 
declaims  againft  the  Templar  Mafons,  Rofycrucians,  and  Jefuits, 
for  their  blind  Aibmillion  to  unknown  fuperiors,  their  fuperfti- 
tinns,  their  pricithoods,  and  their  bale  principles — and  yet  had 
been  five  years  in  a  fociety  in  which  all  thefe  were  carried  to  the 
greateh  height.  He  remains  true  to  the  Illuminati  alone,  bccaufe 
they  had  the  fame  object  in  view  with  himfelf  and  his  atheistical  af- 
fociates.  His  defence  of  Protcftantifm  is  all  a  cheat  ;  and  perhaps 
he  may  he  confidered  as  an  enemy  equally  formidable  with  Weif- 
haupt  himfelf.  I  iris  is  the  reafon  why  lie  occupies  fo  many  of 
thefe  pages. 
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over,  Stark’s  friend  found  that  it  was  not  begun.  Some 
exceptionable  paflages,  which  tieated  with  diiicpecl 
the  religion  of  Reafcni,  were  given  as  the  cauic  ol  (iCiuy  , 
and  he  was  told  that  the  author  had  been  written  to  about 
them,  but  had  not  yet  returned  ananfwer.  This  was  af¬ 
terwards  found  to  be  falfe.  Then  a  palfage  m  the  pie- 
face  was  objected  to,  as  treating  roughly  a  lady  in  Cotu- 
land,  which  Walther  could  not  print,  becaufe  he  had 
connections  with  that  court.  I  he  authoi  mull  la  en¬ 
treated  to  change  his  expreilions.  After  another  delay, 
paper  w*as  wanting.  i  he  MS.  was  withdrawn.  M  al- 
ther  now  laid  that  he  would  print  it  immediately,  and 
again  got  it  into  his  hands,  proimfmg  to  lend  the  Ihects 
as  they  came  from  the  prels.  1  hele  not  appearing  for 
a  long  time,  the  agent  made  enquiry,  and  found  tnat  it 
was  font  to  Michaelis  at  Halle,  to  be  printed  there.  The 
agent  immediately  went  thither,  and  found  that  it  was 
printing  with  great  alterations,  another  title,  and  a  guide 
or  key,  in  which  thework  was  perverted  and  turned  into 
ridicule  by  a  Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  refided  in  that  neignbour- 
hood.  An  action  of  recovery  and  damages  was  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  at  Leipzig,  and  after  muen  contell, 
an  interdict  was  put  on  Michaelis’s  edition,  and  a  proper 
edition  was  ordered  immediately  from  Walther,  with  fe- 
curity  that  it  fhould  appear  before  Bahrdt’ s  key.  Yet 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  next  fair,  the  booklellers 
had  been  already  fupplied  with  the  fpurious  edition;  and 
as  this  was  accompanied  by  the  key,  it  was  much  more 
faleable  ware,  and  completely  fupplanted  the  other. 


This  is  furely  a  flrong  inflance  of  the  machinations  by 
which  the  Illuminati  have  attempted  to  deftrov  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  the  Prcfs,  and  the  power  they  have  to  difeou- 
rage  or  fupprefs  any  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
take  of  the  literary  junto.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this 
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Iran  ('a  A  ion  that  Dr.  Stark’s  agent  found  people  talking 
in  the  coffee-houfes  of  Leipzig  and  Halle  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  ol  public  libraries,  and  of  libraries  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  in  every  town,  where  perfons  could,  at  a  fmall 
expence,  fee  what  was  palling  in  the  learned  world.  As 
he  could  not  but  acquiefce  in  thefe  points,  they  who 
held  this  language  began  to  talk,  of  a  general  Affocia- 
tion,  wmcn  Ihould  aft  in  concert  over  all  Germany, 
and  make  a  full  communication  of  its  numerous  literary 
productions,  by  forming  focieties  for  reading  and  in- 
11  1  action,  which  fhould  be  regularly  fupphed  with  eve¬ 
ry  publication.  Flying  fiieets  and  pamphlets  were  af¬ 
terwards  put  into  his  hands,  Hating  the  great  ufe  offuch 
an  Affociation,  and  the  effeft  which  it  would  fpeedily 
produce  by  enlightening  the  nation.  By  and  by  he 
learned  that  fuch  an  Affociation  did  really  exiff,  and  that 
it  was  called  the  German  union,  for  rooting  ou  r 
Superstition  and  Prejudices,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  true  Christianity.  On  enquiry,  however, 
he  found  that  this  was  to  be  a  Secret  Society,  becaufe 
it  had  to  combat  prejudices  which  were  fupported  by 
the  great  of  this  world,  and  becaufe  its  aim  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  general  information  which  priefts  and  dcfpots 
dreaded  above  all  things.  This  Affociation  was  acc edi¬ 
ble  only  through  the  reading  focieties,  and  oaths  of  fe- 
crecy  and  fidelity  were  required.  In  fhort,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  old  fong  of  the  Illuminati. 

This  difeovery  was  immediately  announced  to  the 
public,  in  an  anonymous  publication  in  defence  of  Dr. 
Stark.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  his  own  performance.  It 
difclofes  a  feene  of  complicated  villany  and  folly,  ih 
which  the  Lady  in  Courland  makes  a  very  ftrange  fi¬ 
gure.  She  appears  to  be  a  wild  fanatic,  deeply  engag¬ 
ed  in  magic  and  gholLrarfing,  and  leagued  with  Nicho- 
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hi,  Gedic.ke,  and  Biefter,  againft  Dr.  Stark.  He  is 
very  completely  cleared  of  the  tacts  alledged  againft 
him  ;  and  his  three  male  opponents  appear  void  of  all 
principle  and  enemies  of  all  religion.  Stark  however 
would,  in  Britain,  be  a  very  fingular  character,  confi- 
dered  as  a  clergyman.  The  frivolous  fecrets  of  M  a  [on¬ 
ly  have  either  engrofled  his  whole  mind,  or  he  has  la¬ 
boured  in  them  as  a  lucrative  trade,  by  which  he  took 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  others.  1  he  conteft  between 
Stark  and  the  Triumvirate  at  Berlin  engaged  the  public 
attention  much  more  than  we  fhould  imagine  that  a 
thing  offo  private  a  nature  would  do.  But  the  charac¬ 
ters  were  very  notorious  ;  and  it  turned  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  thofe  clandeftine  attacks  which  were  made 
in  every  quarter  on  the  civil  and  religious  eftahlifhments. 
It  was  obvious  to  every  perfon,  that  thefe  reading  f'oei- 
etieshad  all  on  a  fudden  become  very  numerous  ;  and 
the  characters  of  thofe  who  patronifed  them  only  increaf- 
ed  the  fufpicions  which  were  now  railed. 

The  firft  work  that  fpeaks  exprefsly  of  the  German 
Union,  is  a  very  fenfible  performance  u  On  the  Right 
ofP  rifices  to  direct  the  Religion  of  t heir  fubjeclsF  1  he 
next  is  a  curious  work,  a  fort  of  narrative  Dialogue  on 
the  Characters  of  Nichclai,  Gedicke ,  and  Biejler.  It  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  con  tell  with  Dr.  Stark,  bui  in 
the  5th  part,  it  treats  particularly  of  the  German  Union. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  fome  farther  account, 
in  a  book  called  Archives  of  F anaticifm  and  Illumina - 
tifrn.  But  all  thefe  accounts  are  very  flight  and  unfatis- 
iadory.  The  fu lleft  account  is  to  be  bad  in  a  work 
publilhed  at  Leipzig  by  Gofchen  the  bookfeller.  It  is 
entitled  u  More  Notes  than  Text ,  or  the  German  Union 
of  XXI  f  a  new  Secret  Society  for  the  Good  of  Mankind 
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Leipzig,  1789.  The  publifher  fays,  that  it  was  fent 
him  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  that  he  publifhed  it  with 
all  ipeed,  on  account  of  the  many  mifchiefs  which  this 
Society  (of  which  lie  had  before  heard  feveral  reports) 
might-do  to  the  world,  and  to  the  trade,  if  allowed  to 
go  on  working  in  fecret.  From  this  work,  therefore, 
we  may  form  a  notion  of  this  redoubtable  Society,  and 
judge  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  fuch  fecret  ma- 
Cuinaaons  againlt  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 


There  is  another  work,  “  Further  Information  con~ 
corning  the  German  Union  (Nahere  Beleuchtung  der 
Deutfche  Union)  alfo  flowing  how,  for  a  moderate  price, 
one  may  become  a  Scotch  Free  Mafon.”  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1789.  The  author  fays  that  he  had  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  his  hands  ;  whereas  the  author  of  More  Notes 
than  Text  acknowledges  the  want  of  fomc.  But  very 
little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  fubjeci  by  this 
work,  and  the  firft  is  (till  the  molt  inltructivc,  and  will 
chiefly  be  followed  in  the  account  which  is  now  to  be 
laid  before  the  reader. 


The  book  More  Notes  then  Text  contains  plans  and 
letters,  which  the  Twentv-two  United  Brethren  have  al- 
lowed  to  be  given  out,  and  of  which  the  greateft  part 
were  printed,  but  were  entrufied  only  to  allured  mem¬ 
bers. 


No.  I.  is  the  fir  ft  plan,  printed  on  a  fingle  quarto 
page,  and  is  addreffed,  To  all  the  Friends  of  Reafcn,  of 
Truth,  and  of  Virtue.  It  is  pretty  well  written,  and 
dates  among  other  things,  that  becaufe  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  perlons  arc  labouring,  with  united  effort,  to 
bring  Rea  Ton  under  the  yoke,  and  to  prevent  ail  inftruc- 
uon,  it  is  therefore  neceffary  that  there  be  a  combination 
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which  fhail  work  in  oppofition  to  them,  fo  that  man¬ 
kind  may  not  fink  anew  into  irrecoverable  baibaritm, 
when  Reafon  and  Virtue  {hall  have  been  completely  fub- 
dued,  overpowered  by  the  rellraints  which  are  put  on 

our  opinions.” - u  For  this  noble  purpofe  a  company 

of  twenty-two  perfons,  public  inftru&ors,  and  men  in 
private  Rations,  have  united  themfelves,  according  to  a 
plan  which  they  have  had  under  confederation  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  con¬ 
tains  a  method  that  is  fair,  and  irrefiftable  by  any  human 
power,  for  promoting  the  enlightening  and  forming  ot 
mankind,  and  that  will  gradually  remove  all  the  obfta- 
cles  which  fuperftition  fupported  by  force  has  hitherto 
put  in  the  way.” 

This  addrefs  is  intended  for  an  enli fling  adverti foment, 
and,  after  a  few  infignificant  remarks  on  the  Aflociation, 
a  rix-dahler  is  required  along  with  the  fubfeription  of  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  plan,  as  a  compcnfation  for  the  expen- 
ces  attending  this  mode  of  intimation  and  confent. 

Whoever  pays  the  rix-dahler,  and  declares  his  wifh  to 
join  the  Afi'ociation,  receives  in  a  few  days  No.  IE 
which  is  a  form  of  the  Oath  of  fecrecy,  alfo  printed  on 
a  fingle  4to  page.  Having  fubferibed  this,  and  given  a 
full  defignation  of  himfelf,  he  returns  it  agreeably  to  a 
certain  addrefs  ;  and  foon  after,  he  gets  No.  III.  print¬ 
ed  on  a  4to  fheet.  This  number  contains  what  is  called 
the  Second  Plan,  to  which  alj  the  fubfequent  plans  and 
circular  letters  refer.  A  copy  therefore  of  this  w  ill  give 
us  a  pretty  full  and  jufl  notion  of  the  Order,  and  its 
mode  of  operation.  It  is  entitled, 
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1  he  Plan  of  the  Twenty-Two, 

And  begins  with  this  declaration.  “  We  have  united, 
in  order  to  accornpliOi  the  aim  of  the  exalted  Founder 
of  Chriftianity,  viz.  the  enlightening  of  mankind,  and  the 
dethronement  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  by  means 
Oi  a  fcciet  fraternization  of  all  who  love  the  work  of 
God. 

•  '  '  ‘  f  •  , 

64  Our  fir  ft  exertion,  which  has  already  been  very  ex- 
tenfive,  conhfts  in  this,  that,  by  means  of  confidential 
per  Ions,  we  allow  our  (elves  to  be  announced  every  where 
as  a  Society  united  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe  ; 
and  we  invite  and  admit  into  brotherhood  with  ourfelves 
every  perfon  who  has  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  this- 
matter,  and  wiffies  to  apply  to  us  and  fee  our  plans. 

4#  We  labour  firft  ol  all  to  draw  into  our  Affociation 
all  good  and  learned  writers.  This  we  imagine  will  be 
the  eafier  obtained,  as  they  mud  derive  an  evident  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  Next  to  fuch  men,  we  leek  to  gain  the 
mailers  and  lecretaries  of  the  Poll-offices,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  our  correlpondence. 

u  Befides  thefe,  we  receive  perfons  of  every  condition 
and  llation,  excepting  princes  and  their  minilters.  kTheir 
favorites,  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  ufeful 
by  their  influence  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 

« 

66  When  any  perfon  writes  to  us,  we  fend  him  an  oath, 
by  which  he  mult  abjure  all  treachery  or  difeoverv  oi 
the  Affociation,  till  cjrcumftances  fhall  make  it  proper 
for  us  to  come  forward  and  Ihow  ourfelves  to  the  world. 
When  he  fubferibes  the  oath,  he  receives  the  plan,  and 
if  he  fincT  this  to  be  what  fatiffies  his  mind  as  a  thing 
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good  and  honorable,  he  becomes  our  friend  only  in  fo 
far  as  he  endeavours  to  gain  over  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Thus  we  learn  who  are  really  our  zealous 
friends,  and  our  numbers  increafe  in  a  double  propor- 

tion. 

....  t 

a  This  procedure  is  to  continue  till  Providence  (hall 
fo  far  blefs  our  endeavours,  that  we  acquire  an  active 
Brother  and  coadjutor  in  every  place  of  note,  where  there 
is  any  literary  profelfion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  have 
a  fecretary  and  proper  office  in  the  centre  of  the  Affili¬ 
ation,  where  every  thing  is  expedited,  and  all  reports  re¬ 
ceived.  When  this  happy  epoch  arrives,  we  begin  our 
fecond  operation,”  T  hat  is  to  lay, 

<4  We  intimate  to  all  the  Brotherhood  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  on  a  certain  day,  that  the  German  Union  ha> 
nozu  acquired  a  confidence,  and  we  now'  divide  tne  lratcr- 
nifed  part  of  the  nation  into  ten  or  twelve  Provinces  or 
Diocefes,  each  directed  by  its  Diocefan  at  his  office  ; 
and  thefe  are  fo  arranged  in  due  fubordination,  that  all 
bufinefs  comes  into  the  Union-house  as  into  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  whole, 

“  Agreeably  to  this  manner  of  proceeding  there  are 
two  clalfes  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Ordinary ,  and  the 
Managing  Brethren,  The  latter  alone  know  the  aim  ot 
the  Allocation,  and  all  the  means  for  attaining  it  ;  and 
they  alone  conftitute  the  Un  ion,  the  name,  and  the 
connection  of  which  is  not  intended  to  he  at  all  confni- 
cu o,us  in  the  world. 


u  To  this  end  the  bufinefs  takes  a  new  external  form. 
The  Brethren,  to  wit,  {peak  not.  of  the  Union  in  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  they  re  fide,  nor  ol  a  Society,  nor  ol  enlighten- 
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lng  ,he  Pe°P'e  J  but  they  affemble,  and  aft  toother  in 
every  quarter,  merely  as  a  Literary  Society,  brin* 
Juto  it  all  tire  lovers  of  reading  and  of  ufeful  knowledge* 
and  fuch  in  faft  are  the  Ordinary  Brethren,  who  only 
,ow  that  an  Affociation  ex  ills  in  their  place  ofrefi- 
eence,  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  men,  but  by  no 
means  that  it  has  any  connection  with  any  other  firnilar 
v  oc  icty,  and  that  they  all  conftitute  one  whole.  Eut 
thefe  Societies  will  naturally  point  out  to  the  intelligent' 
rethren  fuch  perfons  as  are  proper  to  be  felefted  'for 
carrying  forward  the  great  work.  For  perfons  ofa  fe- 
nous  turn  of  mind  are  not  mere  loungers  in  fuch  com¬ 
pany,  but  fhow  in  their  convention  the  intereft  they 
take  ,n  real  inflruHion.  And  the  caft  of  their  reading, 
vduch  muff  not  be  checked  in  the  beginning  in  the  fmall- 
cit  degree,  although  it  may  be  gradually  direfted  to  pro- 
l-ci  lubjetts  of  information,  will  point  out  in  the  moft 
unequivocal  manner  their  peculiar  ways  of  thinking  on 
tne  important  fubjeCls  connected  with  our  great  objeCt. 
alere,  therefore,  the  aQive  Brethren  will  oblerve  in  fe- 
<  ret,  and  will  felect  thofe  whom  they  think  valuable  ac- 
quifitions  to  the  facred  Union.  They  will  invite  fuch 
perfons  to  unite  with  themfelves  in  their  endeavours  to 
enlighten  the  red  of  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention 
to  profitable  f objects  of  reading,  and  to  proper  books. 
Heading  Societies,  therefore,  are  to  be  formed  in  every 
quarter,  and  to  be  furniflied  with  proper  books.  In  this 
provifion  attention  mull  be  paid  to  two  things.  The 
lafle  of  the  public  mud  be  complied  with,  that  the  Soci¬ 
ety  may  have  any  cffcCt  at  all  in  bringing  men  together 
who  are  born  for  fomewhat  more  than  juft  to  look  about 
them.  Eut  the  general  taftc  may,  and  mud  alfo  be  care¬ 
fully  and  fkillully  directed  to  fubjetts  that  will  enlarge 
the  comprehenfion,  will  fortify  the  heart,  and,  by  habitu- 
ih»  *mnd  to  no'. city,  and  to  fucccfsiul  difeovery, 
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both  in  phyiics  and  in  morals,  will  hinder  the  timid  from 
being  itarded  at  doclrmes  and  maxims  which  are  lingu¬ 
lar,  or  perhaps  oppolite  to  thofe  which  are  current  in  or¬ 
dinary  fociety.  Commonly  a  man  Ipeaks  as  it  he  thought 
he  was  uttering  his  own  fentiments,  while  he  is  on!)  echo¬ 
ing  the  general  found.  Our  minds  are  drefled  in  a  pre¬ 
vailing  fafhion  as  much  as  our  bodies,  and  with  huff  as 
little  congenial  to  fentiment,  as  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
is  to  the  human  fldn.  So  carelefs  and  indolent  are  men, 
even  in  what  they  call  ferious  conversation.  Till  reflec¬ 
tion  becomes  a  habit,  what  is  really  a  thought  ftanles, 
however  fimple,  and,  if  really  uncommon,  it  aftonifhes 
and  confounds.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  fo  powerfully 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  chaiactei,  as  well 
managed  Reading  Societies. 

«  When  thefe  have  been  eftablifhed  in  different  pla¬ 
ces,  we  mull,  endeavour  to  accomplilh  the  following  in¬ 
termediate  plans  :  1.  Io  introduce  a  geneial  liteia«y 
Gazette  or  Review,  which,  by  uniting  all  the  learned 
Brethren,  and  combining  with  judgment  and  addrefs  all 
their  talents,  and  fleadily  proceeding  according  to  a 
diftinQ.  and  precue  plan,  may  in  time  fupplant  every 
other  Gazette,  a  thing  which  its  intrinfic  merit  and  com- 
prehenhve  plan  will  ealily  accornplifh.  2.  To  fcdecl  a 
fecretary  for  our  Society,  who  fhall  have  it  in  charge  to 
commiffion  the  books  which  they  fhall  leletl  in  conlor- 
rnity  to  the  great  aim  of  the  Allocation,  and  who  fhall 
undertake  to  commiflion  all  other  books  for  the  curious 
in  his  neighbourhood.  If  there  he  a  bookiellcr  in  the 
place,  who  can  be  gained  over  and  fworn  into  the  So¬ 
ciety,  it  will  be  proper  to  choofe  him  for  this  office, 
iince,  as  will  be  made  more  plain  afterwards,  the  trade 
will  gradually  come  into  the  plan,  and  lall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union. 
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And  now,  every  eye  can  perceive  the  progreffive 
moral  influence  which  the  Union  w, 11  acquire  on  the  „a 
non.  Let  us  only  conceive  what  fuperftition  will  lofe 
<.nu  what  mftruaion  mull  gain  by  this;  when,  t.  In  eve-’ 
r>  Reading  Society  the  books  are  feleQed  by  our  Frater¬ 
nity.  2.  When  we  have  confidential  perfons  in  every 
quarter,  who  will  make  it  their  ferious  concern  to  fpread 
mch  performances  as  promote  the  enlightening  of  man- 
lond  and  to  introduce  them  even  into  every  cottaye. 
3-  When  we  nave  the  loud  voice  of  the  public  on  our 
me,  and  fince  we  are  able,  either  to  fcout  into  the  {hade 
all  the  fanatical  writings  which  appear  in  the  reviews  that 
are  commonly  read,  or  to  warn  the  public  againll  them  - 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  into  notice  and  recom¬ 
mend  thofe  performances  alone  which  give  light  to  the 
.iiinian  mind.  4.  W  hen  we  by  degrees  bring  the  whole 
trade  of  bookfelling  into  our  hands  (as  (he  good  writers 
wii!  bring  all  their  performances  into  the  market  through 

our  means)  we  fliall  bring  it  about,  that  at  laft  the  wai¬ 
ters  who  labour  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  and  reftraint, 
will  have  neither  a  pubiifher  nor  readers.  5.  When, 
laftly,  by  the  fpreading  of  our  Fraternity,  all  good 
hearts  and  fenfible  men  will  adhere  to  11s,  and  by°our 
means  will  be  put  in  a  condition  that  enables  them  to 
work  in  filence  upon  all  courts,  families,  and  indivi. 
duals  in  every  quarter,  and  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  court-officers,  Rewards,  fecretaries,  pa- 
rifh-piicfls,  public  teachers,  and  private  tutors. 


11  Remark,  I  hat  we  fhall  Ipcedily  get  the  trade  into 
our  hands  (which  was  formerly  the  aim  of  the  affocia- 
tion  called  the  Gelchrtenkichhandlung )  is  conceivable 
by  this,  that  every  writer  who  unites  with  us  immedi¬ 
ately  acquires  a  triple  number  of  readers,  and  finds 
fiicnds  in  every  place  who  promote  the  falc  of  his  per- 
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formance ;  fo  that  his  gain  is  increafed  manifold,  and 
confequently  all  will  quit  the  bookfellers,  and  accede  to 
us  by  degrees.  Had  the  above-named  allociation  been 
conltrucled  in  this  manner,  it  would,  long  ere  now, 
have  been  the  only  lliop  in  Germany.” 

I 

The  book  called  Fuller  Information ,  &c.  gives  a  more 
particular  account  0!  the  advantages  held  forth  to  the  li¬ 
terary  man  uf  aft  urers  of  Germany  by  this  Union  for  God's 
work .  The  clafs  of  literary  Brothers,  or  writers  by 
trade,  was  divided  into  Mefopolites,  Aldermen ,  Men> 
and  Cadets . 

\  t 

The  Mesopolites,  or  Metropolitans,  are  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  archive-office,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  Union-Houfe,  when  in  flraits  through  age  or  mis¬ 
fortune.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the  department  of 
the  fciences  or  arts,  which  this  Affociation  profefles 
principally  to  cherifh.  They  are  alfo  Brethren  of  the 
third  degree  of  Scotch  Free  Mafonry,  a  qualification  to 
be  explained  afterwards.  The  Union-Houfe  is  a  build- 
ing  which  the  oltenfible  Founder  of  the  Union  profeffed 

to  have  acquired,  or  fpeedily  to  acquire  at - , 

through  the  favor  and  protection  of  a  German  Prince, 
who  is  not  named. 

Aldermen  are  perfons  who  hold  public  offices,  and 
are  engaged  to  exercife  their  genius  and  talents  in  the 
fciences.  Thefe  alfo  are  Brothers  of  the  third  rank  of 
Scotch  Free  Mafonry,  and  out  of  their  number  are  the 
Diocefans  and  the  Directors  of  the  Reading  Societies 
felcfted. 

f  he  members  who  are  defigned  fimply  Men,  arc 
Brothers  of  the  iecond  rank  of  Mafonry,  and  have  alfo 
a  definite  fcientific  occupation  affigned  them. 
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I  he  Cadets  are  writers  who  have  not  yet  merited 
any  particular  honors,  but  have  exhibited  fufficiem  dif- 
pofitions  and  talents  for  different  kinds  of  literary  ma¬ 
nufacture. 


Every  member  is  bound  to  bring  the  produdions  of 
his  genius  to  market  through  the  Union.  An  Aldtrman 
receives  for  an  original  work  80  percent,  of  the  returns, 
and  70  for  a  tranflation.  The  member  of  the  next  clafs 
receives  60,  and  the  Cadet  50.  As  to  the  expence  of 
printing,  the  Alderman  pays  nothing,  even  though  the 
work  fhould  lie  on  hand  unfold  ;  but  the  Man  and  the 
Cadet  mu  ft  pay  one  half.  Three  months  after  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  fairs  an  account  is  brought  in,  and  after  this, 
yearly,  when  and  in  what  manner  the  author  fhall  defire. 


In  every  clio^efe  will  be  eflablifhed  at  lead  one  Read¬ 
ing  Society,  of  which  near  800  arc  propofed.  To  each 
of  thefe  will  a  copy  of  an  Alderman  s  work  be  fent.  The 
lame  favor  will  be  fhown  to  a  diflertation  by  a  Man ,  or 
by  a  Cadet ,  provided  that  the  manufeript  is  documented 
by  an  Alderman,  or  formally  approved  by  him  upon 
ferious  perufal.  This  imprimatur ,  which  muff  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  poweiful  recommendation  of  the  work,  is 
to  he  publifhed  in  the  General  Review  or  Gazette .  This 
is  to  be  a  vehicle  of  political  as  well  as  of  literary  news; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  its  inti  in  11c  worth,  and  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  members,  it  will  foon  fupplant  all 
others.  (With  refpctl  to  affairs  of  the  Union,  a  fort  of 
cypher  was  to  be  employed  in  it.  Each  Diocefan  was 
there  defigned  by  a  letter,  of  a  hze  that  marked  his  rank, 
and  each  member  by  a  number.  It  was  to  appear  week¬ 
ly,  at  the  very  fmall  price  of  five-and-twenty  (hillings.) 
— But  let  us  return  to.  the  plan. 
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When  every  thing  hits  been  eftablifhed  in  the  msnnei* 
fet  forth  above,  the  Union  will  alfnme  the  following  re¬ 
publican  form  (the  reader  always  recollecting  that  this  is 
not  to  appear  to  the  world,  and  to  be  known  only  to 
the  managing  Brethren.) 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  great  blank.  The  above- 
named  fketch  of  this  Conftitution  did  not  come  to  the 
hands  of  the  perfon  who  furnifhed  the  bookfeller  with 
the  reft  of  the  information.  But  we  have  other  docu¬ 
ments  which  give  fufficient  information  for  our  purpofe. 
-In  the  mean  time,  let  ,us  juft  take  the  papers  as  they 
:ftand. 

No.  IV.  Contains  a  lift  of  the  German  Union,  which 
the  fender  received  in  manulcript.  Here  we  find  many 
names  which  we  fhould  not  have  expefted,  and  mifs 
many  that  were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  partners 
in  this  patriotic  fcheme.  There  arc  fevcral  hundred 
names,  but  very  few  designations ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  point  out  the  individuals  to  the  public.  Some  how¬ 
ever  are  defigned,  and  the  writer  ob Serves  that  names  arc 
found,  which,  when  applied  to  fome  individuals  whom 
lie  knows,  accord  furprifingly  with  the  anecdotes  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati,  and  in  the  romance  called  Materials  for  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Socratifm  (Illuminatifm.*)  It  is  but  adifagree- 

*  This,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work,  and, 
had  the  whole  affair  been  better  known  in  this  country,  would  have 
been  a  much  better  antidote  againft  the  baneful  effefts  of  that  Af- 
fociation  than  any  thing  that  I  can  give  to  the  public,  being  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  acutenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
agreeably  diverfified  with  anecdote  and  ironical  exhibition  of  the  af- 
tested  wild  cm  and  philanthropy  of  the  knavilh  Founder  and  his  co- 
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oble  remaik,  that  the  lift  of  the  Union  contains  tfm 
names  of  many  public  teachers,  both  from  the  pulpit, 
and  from  the  academic  chair  in  all  its  degrees  ;  and 
among  thefe  are  feveral  whofe  cyphers  fhow  that  they 
have  been  aftive  hands.  Some  of  thefe  have  in  their 
writings  given  evident  proofs  of  their  mifconception  of 
t  ie  hmple  trutils,  wdiether  dogmatical  or  hiftorical,  of 
revealed  religion,  or  of  their  inclination  to  twill  andma- 
nutaduie  them  lo  as  to  chime  in  with  the  religion  and 
morality  ot  the  Sages  of  f  ranee.  But  it  is  more  diftref- 
fing  to  meet  with  unequivocal  names  of  fome  who  pro- 
Ids  in  their  writings  to  confider  thefe  fubjeds  as  an  ho- 
neft  man  fhould  confider  them,  that  is,  according  to  the 
plain  and  common  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  whereas  we  have 
demonftrative  proofs  that  the  German  Union  had  the 
diametrically  oppolite  purpofe  in  view.  The  only  fe¬ 
male  in  the  lift  is  the  Grafin  von  der  Recite ,  the  lady 
who  gave  Dr.  Stark  of  Darmfladt  fo  much  trouble  about 
his  Tonfure.  This  Lady,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
could  not  occupy  herfelf  with  the  frivolities  of  drefs, 
flirtation,  or  domeftic  cares.  “  Fcmina  j route  patet ,  vir 
pecloreR  She  was  not  pleafed  however  at  finding  her 
name  in  fuch  a  Plcbcin  lift,  and  gave  oath,  along  with 
Biefter  at  the  centre,  that  fhe  was  not  of  the  Alfociation. 
I  fee  that  the  public  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  denial. 
The  Lady  has  publi filed  fome  more  fcandal  againft 
Stark  fince  that  ume,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it  ;  and 
there  have  appeared  many  accounts  of  very  ferious  litc, 
rary  connexions  between  thefe  two  perfons  and  the  man 
who  was  afterwards  difeovered  to  be  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Union. 


adjutors.  If  the  prefen t  imperfect  and  defultory  account  fhall  be* 
found  to  filtered:  the  public,  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  translation  cf 
rhi-s  novel,  and  fome  other  fanciful  performances  on  the  fubj.c<3> 
■will  be  read  with  entertainment  and  profit. 
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No.  V.  is  an  important  document.  It  is  a  letter  ad- 
dreiTed  to  the  fworn  members  of  the  Union,  reminding 
the  beloved  fellow-workers  that  u  the  bygone  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  buhnels  has  been  expenfi\c,  and  that  tee 
XXII.  do  not  mean  to  make  any  particular  charge  for 
their  own  compenfation.  But  that  it  was  neceffary  that 
all  and  each  of  the  members  fhould  know  precifely  the 
t  objed  of  the  Affociation,  and  the  way  which  mature  con- 
lideration  had  pointed  out  as  the  mod  effedual  method 
of  attaining  this  objefct.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  could 
the  worthy  members  ad  by  one  plan,  and  consequently 
with  united  force.  To  accompli !h  this  purpofe,  one  of 
their  number  had  compofed  a  Treatife  on  Injtruttion ,  and 
4he  means  of  promoting  it.”*  This  work  has  been  revi- 
fed  by  the  whole  number,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
re ful t  of  their  deepeft  refledion.  They  fay,  that  it 
would  be  a  fignal  misfortune  fhould  this  Affociation,  this 
undertaking,  fo  important  for  thehappinefs  of  mankind, 
be  cramped  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  brilliant  pro- 
grefs.  They  therefore  propofe  to  print  this  work,  this 
Holy  Scripture  of  their  faith  and  pradice,  by  fubferip- 
tion.  (They  here  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  work.) 
And  they  requeft  the  members  to  encourage  the  work 
bv  fubferibing  and  by  exerting  more  than  their  ufual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  procuring  fubferiptions,  and  in  recommending 
the  performance  in  the  new  (papers.  Four  perfons  are 
named  as  Diocefans,  who  are  to  receive  the  money, 
which  they  beg  may  be  fpeedily  advanced  in  order  10 
purchafe  paper,  that  the  work  may  be  ready  for  the  (irlfc 
fair  (Eafler  1788.) 


*  Uc her  Auffklartjng  und  Jeren  Beforderungs-Mlttcl.  Tin  only 
proper  tranflation  of  this  word  would  be,  charing  up ,  or  enlightening* 
Injlrudion  feems  the  fmgle  word  tliat  comes  neared  to  the  precife 
meanieg  of  Aujfklarung,  but  is  not  fyncnvmous.  4 
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No.  VI.  is  a  printed  paper  (as  is  No.  V.)  without 
cate,  farther  recommending  the  Effay  on  Inltruflioa, 
iNO.  VII.  is  in  manufcript,  without  date.  It  is  add  re  f- 
led  to  “  a  worthy  man,”  intimating  that  the  like  are  lent 
to  othei.,,  to  whom  will  a;.o  lpeedily  he  forwarded  an 
improved  plan,  with  a  requeft  to  cancel  or deftroy  the  for¬ 
mer  contained  in  No.  III.  It  is  added,  that  the  Union 
r,ov'  contauis,  among  many  others,  more  than  two  hun- 
orcd  of  the  mod  refpeftable  perfons  in  Germany,  of  eve, 
1 1  rai.K  a.ul  condition,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
(1788)  a  general  lilt  will  be  fent,  with  a  requell  that  the 
receiver  will  point  out  Inch  as  he  does  not  think  worthy 
of. perfect  confidence.  It  concludes  with  another  re- 
commendation  of  the  book  on  InJlruBion ,  on  the  returns 
from  which  firlt  work  of  the  German  Union  the  fupport 
of  the  fecretary’s  office  is  to  depend. 


Accordingly  No.  VIII.  contains  this  plan,  but  it  is 
not  entitled  1  he  Improved  Plan.  Such  a  denomination 
would  have  called  in  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  XXII. 
it  is  therefore  called  the  ProgreJJive  (Vorlaufig)  plan,  a. 
title  v  hich  leaves  room  for  every  fubfequent  change.  It 
cii Tikis  from  the  former  only  in  (ome  unimportant  cir-. 
cumftances.  Some  expreffions,  which  had  given  offencQ 
or  railed  fufpicions,  are  foftened  or  cancelled.  Two 
copies  of  this,  which  we  may  call  A  and  II,  are  given, 
differing  alfo  in  feme  circumflances. 


c;  The  great  aim  of  the  German  Union,  is  the  good 
of  mankind,  which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  means  of 
mental  Illumination  ( Auffklarung)  and  the  dethroning 
of  fanaticifm  and  moral  defpotifm.”  Neither  paper  has 
the  cxprcffion  which  immediately  followed  in  the  former 
plan,  u  that  this  had  been  the  aim  of  the  exalted  Founder 
of  Chriflianity.”  The  paper  A  refers,  on  the  prefent  fub- 
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jcft,  to  a  difTertation  printed  in  1787  without  a  name, 
On  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs ,  its  Limitation.  Tins 

is  one  of  the  moil  licentious  pieces  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  f'ubjeQ,  not  only  enforcing  the  molt  un¬ 
qualified  liberty  of  publilhing  every  thing  a  man  pleales, 
but  exemplifying  it  in  the  molt  fcaodalous  tnannei  ;  li¬ 
belling  characters  of  every  fort,  and  perfons  of  every 
condition,  and  this  frequently  in  the  molt  abufive  lan¬ 
guage,  and  exprelfions  lo  coarle,  as  fire  wed  tne  authot 
to  be  either  habituated  to  the  coailelt  company,  01  >-y-- 
termined  to  try7  boldly7  once  foi  all,  what  the  public  cy^ 
can  bear.  The  piece  goes  on  :  The  Union  con  (idem 
it  as  a  chief  part  of  its  fecrct  plan  of  operation,  to  include 
the  trade  of  bookfelling  in  their  circle.  By  getting  hold 
of  this,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  encreale  the  num¬ 
ber  of  writings  which  promote  inftruction,  and  to  leffen 
that  of  thole  which  mar  it,  fince  the  authors  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  by  degrees  lofe  both  their  publifhers  and  their 
readers.  That  the  prefent  bookfellers  may  do  them  no 
harm,  they  will  by  degrees  draw  in  the  greater  part  of 
•  them  to  unite  with  them.” — The  literary  newfpaper  is 
here  llrongly  infilled  on,  and,  in  addition  to  what  was 
faid  in  the  former  plan,  it  is  faid,  “  that  they  will  in¬ 
clude  political  news,  as  of  mighty  influence  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  as  a  fubject  that  merits  the  doled  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  inftruftor.”  For  what  Illumination  is 
that  mind  fufceptible  of,  that  is  fo  blinded  bv  the  preju¬ 
dice  created  and  mu  led  by  the  habits  of  civil  Subordina¬ 
tion,  that  it  worfhips  ftupidity  or  wickednefs  under  a 
coronet,  and  neglects  talents  and  virtue  under  the  bear- 
fkin  cap  of  the  boor.  We  mull  there  lore  reprefent  po¬ 
litical  iranlattions,  anu  public  occurrences,  not  as  they 
afield  that  artificial  and  fantaltica!  creature  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  we  fee  every  where  around  us,  wheeled  about 
in  a  chariot,  but  as  it  afieets  a  in; an,  rational,  active, 
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freeborn  man.  By  thus  (tripping  the  tranfaftion  of  all 
foreign  circumftances,  we  fee  it  as  it  affefts,  or  ought  to 
uftett  ourfelves.  Be  allured  that  this  new  form  of  poli- 
ticai  intelligence  will  be  highly  interefting,  and  that  the 
Gazette  of  the  Union  will  foon  fuperfede  all  others,  and, 
■ol  itfclf,  will  defray  all  our  neceflary  expences.” 

This  is  followed  by  forne  allufions  to  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  that  is  quick,  unfufceptible  of  all  difeoveryor 
treachery,  and  attended  with  no  expence,  by  which  the 
bulinefs  of  the  fecret  plan  (different  from  either  ofthofe 
communicated  to  the  [worn  Brethren  at  large)  is  carried 
on,  and  which  puts  the  members  in  a  condition  to  learn 
every  thing  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  for  or  again  It  their 
caufe,  and  alio  teaches  them  to  know  mankind,  to  gain 
an  influence  over  all,  and  enables  them  effectually  to 
promote  their  belt  fubjeQs  into  all  offices,  &c.  and  fi¬ 
nally,  from  which  every  member,  whether  ftatefmen, 
merchant,  or  writer,  can  draw  his  own  advantages.  Some 
paffages  here  and  in  another  place,  make  me  imagine 
that  the  Union  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the  polt- 
offices,  by  having  their  Brethren  in  the  direction. 


1 1  is  then  laid,  that  “  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  levy  will 
be  fufficiently  numerous  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  year. 
When  this  takes  place,  a  general  fynod  will  beheld,  in 
which  the  plan  of  fecret  operations  will  be  finally  adjult- 
ed,  and  accommodated  to  local  c  ire  urn  fiances,  fo  as  to 
be  digefted  into  a  law  that  will  need  no  farther  alteration. 
A  proper  perfon  will  let  off  from  this  fynod,  with  full 
powers,  to  vilit  every  quarter  where  there  arc  f worn 
Brethren,  and  he  will  there  eftablilh  a  Lodge  after  the 
ancient  fiinple  ritual,  and  will  communicate  verbally  the 
plan  of fecret  operation,  and  certain  inftru&ions.  Thcfe 
Lodges  will  then  cltablifh  a  managing  fund  or  box. 
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Each  Lodge  will  alfo  eftablifn  a  Reading  Society,  under 
the  management  of  a  bookfcllcr  1  eliding  in  the  p*acc,  01 
of  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  conduct 
of  things  of  this  nature.  There  mud  alio  be  a  collector 
and  agent  ( Kxp  edit  cut)  lo  that  in  a  moment  the  Union 
will  have  its  offices  or  comptoirs  in  every  quarter,  through 
which  it  carries  on  the  trade  of  bookfelling,  and  guides  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  its  correfpondence.  And  thus  the  whole 
machine  will  be  let  m  motion,  and  its  activity  is  all  di¬ 
rected  from  the  centre.” 


I  remark,  that  here  we  have  not  that  exclufion  of 

Princes  and  minifters  that  was  in  the  former  plan  ;  they 

are  not  even  mentioned.  The  exclufion  in  exprefs 

terms  could  not  but  furprife  people,  and  appear  fome- 

what  fufpicious. 

▲ 


No.  IX.  is  a  printed  circular  letter  to  the  fworn  Bre¬ 
thren,  and  is  fubferibed  “  by  their  truly  affociated  Bro¬ 
ther  Barthels,  Obercnntfman  (fir ft  bailiff)  for  the  King  of 
Prufiia,  at  Halle  on  the  S-aah” 


In  this  letter  the  Brethern  are  informed  that  “  the 
XXII.  were  wont  to  meet  fometimes  at  Halle,  and 
fometimes  at  Berlin.  But  unavoidable  circumflances 
oblige  them  not  only  to  remain  concealed  for  fome  time, 
but  even  to  give  up  their  relation  to  the  Union,  and 
withdraw  themfclves  from  any  fharc  in  its  proceedings. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  but  temporary,  and  will  he 
completely  explained  in  due  time.  They  truft,  howe- 
ver,  that  this  neceffary  ftep  on  their  part  will  not  abate 
the  zeal  and  aCtivity  of*  men  of  noble  minds,  engaged  in 
the  caufe  by  the  conviefion  of  their  own  hearts.  They 
have  therefore  communicated  to  their  wovthy  Brother 
Barthels  ail  nccclfary  informations,  and  have  unani- 
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nio-ufiv  conferred  on  him  the  direction  of  the  fccretary's 
otnce,  and  have  provided  him  with  every  document  and 
mean  or  carrying  on  the  correfpondence.  He  has  cle- 
'ctt'.d  hi  in  fell  to  the  honorable  office,  giving  up  ail  other 
employments.  They  obferve  that  by  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  the  Affociation  is  freed  from  an 
objection  made  with  juftice  to  all  other  fecret  focieties* 
namely,  that  the  members  fubjeef  themfelves  to  blind 

and  unqualified  lubmiffion  to  unknown  fuperiors.” _ 

i  ne  Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  own  avowed 
members.  Every  thing  will  foon  be  arranged  accordin'1' 
to  a  constitution  purely  republican  ;  a  Diocefan  will 
lie  chofen,  -md  will  direct  in  every  province,  and  report 
to  the  centre  every  fecond  month,  and  inftmaions  and 

other  informations  will  tfl'ue  in  like  manner  from  the 
centre. 

c>  If  this  pian  (ball  be  approved  of  by  the  Affociated* 
J  1‘  hai  thcls  win  Iran  (mi  t  lo  all  the  Diocefes  general  lifts 
’  h’! ion,  and  the  Plan  of  Secret  Operation, 

».  e  ref u it  of  deep  meditation  of  the  XXII.  and  admira- 
t  !y  calculated  for  carrying  on  with  irrefiftible  effefl  their 
tG'iile  and  patriotic  plan.  To  flop  all  cabal,  and  put  an 
end  f  o  a II  Hander  and  fufpicion,  H.  Barthels  thinks  it 
j’-oper  that  the  L  nion  (hall  Hep  forward,  and  declare  it- 
fui  to  the  wood,  and  openly  name  fome  of  its  inoft  ref- 
F,(  c^able  numbers.  rl  he  public  rnuft  however  be  in- 
ionned  only  witn  rclpebt  to  the  exterior  of  the  Society, 
ior  which  purpofe  be  had  written  a  fheet  to  be  annexed 
eo  an  appendix  to  the  work.  On  Instruction,  de¬ 
claring  that  to  be  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a  fuffici- 
ent  indication  of  its  molt  honorable  aim.  He  defires 
fuch  me  rnbers  as  choofe  to  fl i are  the  honor  with  him,  to 
fend  him  their  names  and  proper  deflations,  that  they 
may  appear  in  that  appendix.  And,  laftly,  he  requefts 
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them  to  inftrua  him,  and  co-operate  with  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  concerted  rules  of  the  Union,  in  promoting 
the  caufe  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind.” 

'  The  Appendix  now  alluded  to  makes  No.  X.  of  the 
packet  fent  to  the  Bookfeller  Gofchen  of  Leipzig,  and 
is  dated  December  1788.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  book 
On  Injiruchon ,  &c.  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1789,  by 
Walther.  Here,  however,  the  Appendix  is  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  1789.  This  edition  agrees  in  the  main  with  that 
in  the  book  from  which  I  have  made  fuch  copious  ex- 
tratls,  but  differs  in  fome  particulars  that  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  packet  it  is  written,  “  The  underfigned ,  as 
Member  and  Agent  of  the  German  Union ,  in  order  to 
reclify  feveral  mi  flakes  and  injurious  flanders  and  accu- 
fations,  thinks  it  neceffary  that  the  public  itfelf  fhould 
judge  of  their  objedt  and  conduT.” — Towards  the  end 
it  is  laid,  “  and  all  who  have  any  doubts  may  apply  to 
thofe  named  below,  and  are  invited  to  write  to  them.” 
No  names  however  arc  fubjoined. — In  the  appendix  to 
the  book  it  is  only  faid,  u  the  agent  of  the  German  U- 
nion,  &c.  and  u  perfons  who  wilh  to  be  better  informed 
may  write  to  the  agent,  under  the  addrefs,  To  the  Gcr~ 
man  Union — under  cover  to  the  {hop  of  Walther,  book¬ 
feller  in  Leipzig.” — Here  too  there  are  no  names,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfon  has  chofen  to  come 
from  behind  the  curtain.* 

*  Walther  is  an  eminent  bookfeller,  and  carries  on  the  bufmefs 
of  publifhing  to  a  great  extent,  both  at  Leipzig  and  other  places. 
He  was  the  publifher  of  the  moll  virulent  attacks  on  the  King  of 
Pruilia’s  Edi£t  on  Religion,  and  was  brought  into  much  trouble 
about  the  Commentary  by  Pott  which  is  mentioned  above.  He 
alio  publiflies  many  of  the  fceptical  and  licentious  writings  which 
have  fo  much  diflurbed  the  peace  of  Germany. 
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.  Thcrehas  already  been  fo  much  faid  about  Enligli 
aung,  that  the  reader  mult  be  almoft  tired  of  it.  He  i*, 
affured  in  this  performance  that  the  Illumination  propof; 
ed  by  the  Union  is  not  that  of  the  Wolfenbuttle  Frag - 
wcnts,  nor  that  of  Ho-rus,  nor  that  of  Bahrdt.  The 
agmcnt-s-  and  I  lor  us  are  books  which  aim  directly,  and 
without  any  concealment,  to  deftroy  the  authority  of 
tu.r  Scriptures,  eithei  as  hdtorical  narrations  or  as  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  intentions  of  providence  and  of  the  future 
profpetls  of  man.  The  Theological  writings  of  Bahrdt 
aiv.  giois  pci  v  ci  nons,  both  of  the  fenfe  of  the  text,  and 
ot  the  moral  inftrufclions  contained  in  it,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  the  moll  exceptionable  performances  on  the  fubjebt. 
They  arc  ftigmatifed  as  abfurd,  and  coarfe,  and  indecent, 
even  ny  t lie  writers  on  the  lame  fide  ;  yet  the  work  re¬ 


commended  lo  often,  as  containing  the  elements  of  that 
Illumination  which  the  world  has  to  expect  from  the 
I  nion,  not  only  coincides  in  its  general  principles  with 
thefe  performances,  but  is  almoft  an  abftraft  of  fome  of 
them,  particularly  of  his  Popular  Religion,  his  Para- 
■phraje  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  his  Morality 
of  R e l i o i o nt .  W e  have  al fo  feen  that  the  book  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs  is  quoted  and  recommended  as 
an  elementary  book.  Nay,  both  the  work  on  Inftrufli- 
on  and  that  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prcfs  are  now  known 
to  be  Bahrdt’s. 


But  thefe  principles,  exceptionable  as  they  may  be,, 
are  probably  not  the  word  of  the  inftitution.  We  fee 
that  the  outjide  alone  of  the  Union  is  to  be  fhewn  to  the 
public.  Barthels  felicitates  the  public  that  there  is  no 
fubordination  and  blind  obedience  to  unknown  fuperi- 
ors  ;  vet,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  he  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  fecrct  plan  of  operations,  that  is  known  only  to  the 
Centre  and  the  Confidential  Brethren.  The  author  q£ 
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Fuller  Information  fays  that  he  has  this  plan,  and  would 
print  it,  were  he  not  reltrained  by  a  proauic  *  He 
gives  us  enough  however  to  fhow  us  that  the  higner  my  - 
terics  of  the  Union  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Illuminati.  Chriftianity  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have 
been  a  Myftical  Alfociadon,  and  its  founder  the  Grand 
■Matter  of  a  Lodge.  The  Apoftles,  Peter,  James,  . 
John,  and  Andrew,  were  the  Elect,  and  Brethren  o, 
the  Third  Degree,  and  initiated  into  all  the  myiteries. 
The  remaining  Apoftles  were  only  of  the  Second  De¬ 
gree  ;  and  tire  Seventy-Two  were  of  the  Firft  Degree. 
■Into  this  degree  ordinary  Ghriltians  may  be  admitted, 
and  prepared  for  further  advancement.  The  great  my  l- 

tery  is,  that  ] - C - was  a  Naturalist,  and 

taught  the  doftrine  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  the  Spectator, 
but°not  the  Governor  of  the  World,  pretty  nearly  -m  the 
fenfe  of  the  Stoics.  The  Initiated  Brethren  were  to  be 
inftrufted  by  reading  proper  books.  1  hole  particulaily 
recommended  are  Bafodow  s  Practical  Knowledge,  Ebei 
hard's  Apology  for  Socrates,  Bahrdt's  Apology  for  Rea- 
fon,  Steinbardt's  Syfiem  of  Moral  Education ,  Manors 
Ancient  Myfleries ,  Bahrdt’s  Letters  on  the  Bible ,  and 

Bahrdt's  Completion  of  the  Plan  and  Aim  oj  j - 

£ _ .  Thefe  books  arc  of  the  molt  Antichrillian  cha¬ 

racter,  and  fomc  of  them  aim  at  (baking  off  all  moral 
obligation  whatever. 

Along  with  thefe  religious  doctrines,  are  inculcated 
ihe  molt  dangerous  maxims  ol  civil  conduct.  i  he  (u  i ■ 
.potifm  that  is  aimed  at  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  the 
machinations  and  intrigues  for  obtaining  poffeRion  ot 
places  of  trull  and  influence,  are  equally  alarming,  but 
being  perfectly  fiimlar  to  thole  ol  the  Illuminati,  it  is 
needle  is  to  mention  them. 


■* 


This  I  find  to  be  falfe,  and  the  book  a  common  job. 
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The  chief  intelligence  that  we  get  from  this  author  k 
t.iat  the  Centre  of  the.  Union  is  atahoufein  the  neb-h- 
bourhood  of  Halle.  It  is  a  fort  of  tavern,  in  a  vineyard 
immediately  without  the  city.  This  was  bought' by 
Doctor  Karl  Friedreich  Bahrdt,  and  fitted  up 
lor  the  amufement  of  the  Univerfity  Students  He 
calls  uBahhoi’s  Rohe  (Bahrdt’s  Repofe.)  The  au" 
tiior  thinks  that  this  mud  have  been  the  work  of  the  A f- 
lociation,  becaufe  Bahrdt  had  not  a  farthing,  and  was 
totally  unable  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  may  how¬ 
ever  have  been  the  contriver  of  the  inditution.  He  has 
never  affirmed  or  denied  this  in  explicit  terms  •  nor  has 
he  ever  faid  who  are  the  XXII  coadjutors.  Wucherer, 
an  eminent  bookfeller  at  Vienna,  feems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mod  active  hands,  and  in  one  year  admitted 
near  200  members,  among  whom  is  his  own  fhoemaker. 
ale  has  publilhed  fome  ot  the  mod  profligate  pamphlets 
which  have  yet  appeared  in  Germany. 

The  publication  of  the  lid  of  members  alarmed  the 
nation  ;  perfons  were  aflonilhed  to  find  themfelves  in 
every  quarter  in  the  midfl  of  villains  who  were  plotting 
againd  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  country,  and  de^ 
ftroying  every  fentiment  of  religion,  morality,  or  loyalty. 
Many  perfons  publilhed  in  the  newfpapers  and  literary 
journals  affirmations  and  proofs  of  the  falfe  inlertion  of 
their  names.  Some  acknowledged  that  curiofity  had 
niudc  them  entci  the  Adociation,  and  even  continue 
their  correfpondence  with  the  Centre,  in  order  to  learn 
fomething  of  what  the  Fraternity  had  in  view,  hut  de- 
f  lared  that  they  had  never  taken  any  part  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it.  is  certain  that  many 
Reading  Societies  had  been  let  up,  during  the f e  tranf- 
aPtions,  in  every  quarter  of  Germany,  and  that  the  of- 
teufible  managers  were  in  general  of  very  fufpicious  cha- 
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raQers,-  both  as  to  morals  and  loyalty.  I  he  Union  had 
aelually  fet  up  a  prefs  of  their  own  at  Calbc,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halberltadt.  Every  day  there  ap¬ 
peared  ftronger  proofs  of  a  combination  of  the  Journal- 
ids,  Reviewers,  and  even  of  the  publifhers  and  book- 
fellers,  to  fup prefs  the  writings  which  appeared  id  de¬ 
fence  of  the  civil  and  eccleliaftical  conditutions  of  the 
States  of  Germany.  The  extenfive  literary  manufacture 
of  Germany  is  carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  any  thing  lei's  than  the  joint  operation  of  the 
whole  federated  powers  to  prevent  this.  The  fpirit  of 
free  thinking  and  innovating  in  religious  matters  had 
been  remarkably  prevalent  in  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Prufiia,  having  been  much  encouraged  by  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  late  King.  One  of  the  vilelt  things  pub- 
billed  on  this  occalion  was  an  abominable  farce,  called 
the  Religion  Edift.  This  was  traced  to  Bahrdts  Rune, 
and  the  Doctor  was  arrclled,  and  all  his  papers  feized 
and  ranfacked.  The  civil  Magidrate  was  glad  of  an 

o  o 

opportunity  of  expifeating  the  German  Union,  which 
common  fame  had  alfo  traced  hither.  The  corrcfpon- 
dence  was  accordingly  examined,  and  many  di Reveries 
were  made,  which  there  was  no  occalion  to  communi¬ 


cate  to  the  public,  and  the  profecution  of  the  bufinefs 
or  the  Union  wras  by  this  means  (topped.  But  the  per, 
fens  in  high  office  at  Berlin  agree  in  laying  that  the  AT 
fociation  of  writers  and  other  turbulent  perfons  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  but  very  faintly  hit  by  this  blow,  and  is 
aimed  as  atiive  as  ever. 


The  German  Union  appears  a  mean  and  precipitate 
A  (fociation.  The  Centre,  the  Archives,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  are  contemptible.  All  the  Archives  that  were 
found  were  the  plans  and  lids  of  the  members  and  a  par¬ 
cel  of  letters  of  correfpondeiice.  The  correfpondcncc 
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end  other  bu finds  was  managed  by  an  old  man  in  fame 
very  inferior  office  or  judicatory,  who  lived  at  bed  and 
board  in  Bahrdt's  houfe  for  about  fix  [hillings  a  week, 
having  a  chelt  of  papers  and  a  writing  defle  in  the  corner 
oi  the  common  room  of  the  houfe. 

Bahrdt  gives  a  long  narration  of  his  concern  in  the 
affair,  but  we  can  put  little  confidence  in  what  he  fays ; 
yet  as  we  have  no  better  authority,  I  [hall  give  a  very 
ihort  abllrad  of  it  as  follows. 


lie  laid,  that  he  learned  Cofino-political  Free  Mafon- 
ry  m  England,  when  he  was  there  getting  pupils  for  his 
academy* — but  negle&ed  it  on  his  return  to  Germany. 
Some  time  after  his  fettlement  he  was  roufed  by  a  vilit 
from  a  ftranger  who  pafied  for  an  Englifhman  ;  but 
whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Dutch  officer — (he 
gives  a  defeription  which  bears  confidcrable  refernblance 
to  the  Prince  or  General  Salms  who  gave  fo  much  dif- 
lurbance  to  die  States-General) — He  was  dill  more  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  anonymous  letter  giving  him  an  account  of 
a  Society  which  was  employed  in  tire  inftru&ion  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  a  plan  of  their  mode  of  operations,  nearly  the 
fame  wiih  that  of  No.  III. —  He  then  fet  up  a  Lodge  of 
Free  Mafonry  on  Cofmo-political  principles,  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  engaging  in  this  great  plan — he  was  hopped 
by  the  National  Lodge,  becaufe  he  had  no  patent  from 
it. — This  obliged  him  to  work  in  fccrct. — He  met  with 
a  gentleman  in  a  cofTce-houfc,  who  entreated  him  to  go 
on,  and  promifed  him  great  affiflance — this  he  got  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  hood  mod  in  need  of  it,  and  he  now 
found  that  lie  was  working  in  concert  with  many  pow¬ 
erful  though  unknown  friends,  each  in  his  own  circle. 
The  plan  of  operation  of  the  XXII  was  gradually  un¬ 
folded  to  him,  and  lie  got  foie  inn  promifes  of  being 
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made  acquainted  with  his  colleagues — But  he  now  found* 
that  alter  he  had  fo  eflentially  ferved  their  no  L  ie  eauit  , 
he  was  dropped  by  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  thus 
was  made  the  facnfice  for  the  public  good.  I  he  laft 
packet  which  he  received  was  a  requeft  from  a  f  riend  to 
the  Union  to  print  two  performances  font  him,  with  a 
promife  of  100  dahlers  for  his  trouble. —  I  hele  were  the 
abominable  farce  called  the  Religion  EdiEl,  and  Lome 
Differtations  on  that  Royal  Proclamation. 


He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  fyftem  of  Free  Ma~ 
fonry,  not  very  different  from  Weilhaupt's  Mafonic 
Chriitianity — and  concludes  with  the  following  abdract 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Union — Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence — A  general  intereft  and  concern  for  Arts  and 
Learning — Excitement  of  Talents — Check  of  Scribbling 
—Good  Ed  u  cation — Li  her  ty —  Equal  i  fy — H  ofp  it  a  1  i  t  y 
— Delivery  of  many  from  Misfortunes — Union  ol  the 
Learned — and  at  laft — perhaps — Amen. 

What  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  conclufion  is  we 
can  only  guefs — and  our  conjectures  cannot  be  very  fa¬ 
vorable. 


The  narration,  of  which  this  is  a  very  fir ort  index,  is 
abundantly  entertaining  ';  but  the  opinion  of  the  mod. 
intelligent  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  fictitious,  and 
that  the  contrivance  of  the  Union  is  moltlv  his  own* 

J 


Although  it  could  not  be  legally  proved  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  farce,  every  perlon  in  court  was  convinced 
that  he  was,  and  indeed  it  is  perfectly  in  Bahrdts  very 
lingular  manner. — This  invalidates  the  whole  of  his  flcv 
ry — and  he  afterwards  acknowledges  the  farce  (at  lealt 
by  implication)  in  feveral  writings,  and  boalls  of  il 
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■f7or  thcfe  re  a  Tons  I  have  omitted  the  narration  in  de- 
t«aih  Some  information,  however,  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  fince,  feems  to  confirm  his  account,  while  it  di- 
TT> ini fites  its  importance.  I  now  find  that  the  book  call- 
ed  j Fuller  Information  is  the  performance  of  a  clergyman 

1  O/ 

called  Schulz,  of  the  lowed  clafs,  and  hv  no  means  of 

✓ 

an  eminent  character — Another  performance  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  X,  Y,  and  Z,  giving  nearly  the 
fame  account,  is  by  Pott,  the  dear  friend  of  Bahrdt 
ami  of  his  Union,  and  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Ed  iff.  Schulz  got  his  materials  from  one  Roper, 
an  expelled  Undent  of  debauched  morals,  who  fubfifled 
by  copying  and  vending  filthy  manuscripts.  Bahrdt 
fays,  t hat  he  found  him  naked  and  (farving,  and,  out 
of  pity,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  employed  him  as 
an  amanuenfis.  Roper  Dole  the  papers  at  various  times, 
taking  them  with  him  to  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  on 
pretence  of  ficknefs.  At  la  ft  Schutz  and  he  went  to 
Berlin  together,  and  gave  the  information  on  which 
Bahrdt  was  put  in  piifon.  In  fhort  they  all  appear  to 
have  been  equally  profligates  and  traitors  to  each  other, 
and  exhibit  a  dreadful,  but  I  hope  a  ufeful  pifture  of 
t'rc  influence  of  this  Illumination  which  fo  wonderfully 
fafeinates  Germany. 


This  is  ad  the  cl i reft  information  that  I  can  pick  up 
of  the  founder  and  die  proceedings  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
on.  The  projeft  is  coarfe,  and  palpably  mean,  aiming 
at  the  dahlers  of  entry-money  and  of  annual  contribution, 
and  at  the  publication  and  profitable  fale  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s 
books.  This  circumflance  gives  it  firong  features  of 
its  parentage. —  Philo  fpcaks  of  Bahrdt  in  his  Final  De¬ 
claration  in  terms  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  There 
is  nothing  ingenious,  nothing  new,  nothing  enticing,  in 
the  plans;  and  the  immediate  purpofe  of  indulging  the 
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licentious  tafte  of  this  public  comes  fo  frequently  before 
the  eve,  that  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  gioilncls  of 
mind,  precipitancy,  and  impatient  overfight  that  ar^  a) 
be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  Dr.  Bahrdt. — 
Many  in  Germany,  however,  afcribe  the  Union  to 
Weifhaupt,  and  fay  that  it  is  the  Illuminati  working  in 
another  form.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  piinciples, 
and  even  the  manner  of  proceeding,  are  the  lame  in 
every  effential  circumftance.  Many  paragiaphs  of  the 
declamations  circulated  through  Germany  with  the  plans, 
are  tranfcribed  verbatim  from  "W  eilhaupt  s  Coi  i  cclceL 
Syjlem  of  Illuminatifm .  Much  of  the  work  On  Inf  ruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Means  for  promoting  it ,  is  very  nearly  a 
copy  ot  the  lame  work,  blended  with  llovenly  extiatts 
from  fome  of  his  own  writings — There  is  the  lame  leries 
of  delufions  from  the  beginning,  as  in  Illuminatifm — 
Free  Mafonry  and  Chriftianity  are  compounded — firfl 
with  marks  of  refpeft — then  Chriftianity  is  twilled  to 
a  purpofe  foreign  from  it,  but  the  fame  with  that  aimed 
at  by  Weifhaupt — then  it  is  thrown  away  altogether,  and 
Natural  Religion  and  Atheifm  lubftituted  for  it  I  or 
no  perfon  will  have  a  moment’s  hclitation  in  laying,  that 
this  is  the  creed  of  the  author  of  the  books  On  Inf  ruc¬ 
tion  and  On  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  Nor  can  he  doubt 
that  the  political  principles  arc  equally  anarchical  with 
thofe  of  the  Illuminati.* — The  endeavours  alfo  to  get 
poffeffion  of  public  offices,  of  places  of  education — 
of  the  public  mind,  by  the  Reading  Societies,  and  by 
publications —  are  fo  many  tranfcripts  from  the  Illumi¬ 
nati. — Add  to  this*  that  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  an  Illuminatus  — 
and  wrote  the  Better  than  Horns,  at  the  command  of 
Weifhaupt. — Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  Weifhaupt  was 
twice  or  thrice  at  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe  during  thofe  tran facti¬ 
ons,  and  tliat  he  zealoufly  promoted  the  formation  o i 

H  b 
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Reading  Societies  in  feveral  places. — But  I  am  rather 
ol  the  opinion  that  Weifhaupt  made  thofe  vifits  in  order 
to  keep  Dr.  Bahrdt  within  feme  bounds  of  decency,  and 
to  hinder  him  from  hurting  the  caufe  by  his  precipR 
tancy,  when  fpurred  on  by  the  want  of  money.  Weif¬ 
haupt  could  not  work  in  fuch  an  unfkilful  manner.  But 
lie  would  be  very  glad  of  fuch  help  as  this  coarfe  tool 
could  give  him— and  Bahrdt  gave  great  help ;  for,  when 
he  was  imprifoned  and  his  papers  feized,  his  Archives,  as 
he  called  them,  Ihewed  that  there  were  many  Reading 
Societies  which  his  project  had  drawn  together.  The 
Pi  ufliau  States  had  above  thirty,  and  the  number  of  read- 
eisvas  aftonifhingly  great — and  it  was  found,  that  the 
pernicious  books  had  really  found  their  way  into  every 
hut.  Bahrdt,  by  defending  a  liory  lower  than  Weif¬ 
haupt,  has  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his  pupils. 

But,  although  I  cannot  confider  the  German  Union 
as  a  formal  revival  of  the  Order  under  another  name,  I 
muft  hold  thofe  United ,  and  the  members  of  thofe  Read¬ 
ing  Societies,  as  Illuminati  and  Mineriiah.  I  muft 
even  confider  the  L  mon  as  a  part  of  Spartacus’s  work, 
1  he  plans  of  Weifhaupt  were  partly  carried  into  effeft  in 
their  different  branches — they  were  pointed  out,  and 
the  way  to  carry  them  on  are  diffin&ly  deferibed  in  the 
private  corrcfpondence  of  the  Order — It  required  little 
genius  to  attempt  them  in  imitation.  Bahrdt  made  the 
attempt,  and  in  part  fucceeded.  Weifhaupt’s  hopes 
were  well  founded — The  leaven  was  not  only  diftributed, 
but  the  management  of  the  fermentation  was  now  un- 
derftood,  and  it  went  on  apace. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  was  found  among 
Bahrdt’s  papers  to  fupport  the  ftory  he  writes  in  his  di¬ 
ary — no  fuch  conefpondences— but  enough  for  detefi- 
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ing  many  of  thefe  focieties.  Many  others  however  weie 
found  unconnected  with  Lahiots  Ruhc,  not  of  better 
character,  either  as  to  Morality  or  Loyalty,  and  fome 
of  them  confiderable  and  experifive;  and  many  proofs 
were  found  of  a  combination  to  force  the  public  to  a 
certain  way  of  thinking,  by  the  management  of  the  Re¬ 
views  and  Journals.  The  extend ve  dealings  of  Nicho- 
lai  of  Berlin  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  book-making 
trade,  which  in  Germany  furpaffes  all  our  conceptions. 
The  catalogues  of  new  writings  in  flieets,  which  are 


printed  twice  a-year  for  each  of  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and 
Frankfort,  would  aftonifh  a  Britifli  reader  by  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  bookfellers  meet  there,  and  in  one  glance  fee 
the  whole  republic  of  literature,  and,  like  Roman  fena- 
tors,  decide  the  fentiments  of  diflant  provinces.  By 
thus  feeing  the  whole  together,  their  fpeculations  are 
national,  and  they  really  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
what  turn  they  pleafe  to  the  literature  and  to  the  fenti¬ 
ments  of  Germany.  Still  however  they  muft  be  induced 
by  motives.  The  motive  of  a  merchant  is  gain,  and 
every  objcCl  appears  in  his  eye  fomething  by  which  mo¬ 
ney  may  be  made.  Therefore  in  a  luxurious  and  volup¬ 
tuous  nation,  licentious  and  free-thinking  books  will 
abound.  The  writers  fugged,  and  the  bookfellers  think 
how  the  thing  will  tickle.  Yet  it  mufl  not  be  inferred 
from  the  prevalence  of  fuch  books,  that  inch  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfc  of  mankind,  and  that  the  writings  are  not  the 
corrupters,  but  the  corrupted,  or  that  they  are  what  they 
ought  to  be,  becaufe  they  pleafe  the  public.  We  need 
only  pufh  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  and  its  caufe  ap¬ 
pears  plain.  Filthy  prints  will  always  create  a  greater 
crowd  before  the  (hop  window  than  the  fined  perform¬ 
ances  of  Woollet.  Licentious  books  will  be  read  with 
a  fluttering  eagernefs,  as  long  as  they  are  not  univerfally 
permitted  ;  and  pitiable  will  be  the  Rate  of  the  nation 
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when  their  number  makes  them  familiar  and  no  longer 
entertaining. 

But  although  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  great  encott, 
ragement  was  given  to  the  fceptical,  infidei,  and  licen¬ 
tious  writings  in  Germany,  we  fee  that  it  was  {till  necef- 
fary  to  praftife  feduftion.  The  religionijl  was  made  to 
expeQ  fome  engaging  exhibition  of  his  faith.  The  Ci, 
tizen  muft  be  told  that  his  civil  conneaions  are  refpeaed, 
and  will  be  improved  y  and  all  are  told  that  good  man- 
ncis  or  virtue  is  to  be  fupported.  Man  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  very  elfential  circumftances,  what  he  wifnes  to  be, 
and  feels  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  is  corrupted  by  means 
offalfehood  and  trick.  The  principles  by  which  he  is 
wheedled  into  wickednefs  in  the  firft  inftance,  are  thcre- 
foie  fuch  as  are  really  adurefled  to  the  general  fentitnents 
of  mankind  :  thefe  therefore  fhould  be  confidered  as 
more  expreffive  of  the  public  mind  than  thofe  which  he 
afterwards  adopts,  after  this  artificial  education.  There¬ 
fore  Virtue,  Patriotifm,  Loyalty,  Veneration  for  true 
and  undefiled  Religion,  are  really  acknowledged  by  thofe 
corrupters  to  be  the  prevailing  fentiments ;  and  they  are 
good  if  this  prevalence  is  to  be  the  teft  of  worth.  The 
mind  that  is  othcrwifc  affefted  by  them,  and  hypocriti¬ 
cally  ufcs  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  uninitiated, 
that  he  may  in  time  be  made  to  cheriflt  the  contrary  fen¬ 
timents,  cannot  be  agood  mind,  notwithftanding  any  pre¬ 
tentions  it  may  make  to  the  love  of  mankind. 

No  man,  not  Wcifliaupt  himfelf,  has  made  flronger 
profcifions  of  benevolence,  of  regard  for  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  than  Dr. 
Bahrdt.  It  may  not  be  ulclefs  to  enquire  what  effect 
Inch  principles  have  had  on  his  own  mind,  and  thofe  of 
his  chief  coadjutors.  Deceit  of  every  kind  is  diflionoiv 
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able  ;  and  the  deceit  that  is  profeffedly  employed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union  is  no  exception.  No  pious 
fraud  whatever  mult  be  tiled,  and  puie  ichgion  inuit  be 
prefentedto  the  view  without  all  dilguiie. 

«  The  more  fair  Virtue’s  feen,  the  more  Ihe  charms. 

«  Safe,  plain,  and  eafy,  are  her  artlefs  ways. 

With  face  ered,  her  eyes  look  ftrait  before  ; 

<<  For  dauntlefs  is  her  march,  hei  hep  iecure. 

« 

“  Not  fo  pale  Fraud — now  here  fhe  turns,  now  there, 

«  Still  feeking  darker  ihades,  feenre  in  none, 

“  Looks  often  back,  and  wheeling  round  and  round, 

Sinks  headlong  in  the  danger  fhe  would  ihun.” 

The  mean  motive  of  the  Proteftant  Sceptic  is  as  in- 
confident  with  our  notions  of  honefty  as  with  our  noti¬ 
ons  of  honor  ;  and  our  fufpicjons  are  judly  railed  or  the 
character  of  Dr.  Bahrdtand  his  affoeiates,  even  although 
we  do  not  fuppofe  that  their  aim  is  the  total  aholilhing 
of  religion.  With  propriety  therefore  may  we  make 
fome  enquiry  about  their  lives  and  conduct.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  is  eafy  in  the  prelent  indance.  A  man  that 
has  turned  every  eye  upon  himfelf  can  hardly  eicape  ob- 
fervation.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get  fair  information. 
The  peculiar  fituation  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  the  caufe  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  public,  are  of  all  others  the  mod  pro¬ 
ductive  of  midake,  mifreprefentation,  obloquy,  and  in. 
juftice.  But  even  here  we  are  fortunate.  Many  re¬ 
markable  parts  of  his  life  are  eftablilhed  by  the  mod  re- 
fpectable  teftimony,  or  by  judicial  evidences  ;  and,  to 
make  ail  fare,  he  has  written  his  own  life.  I  fhall  infert 
nothing  here  that  is  not  made  out  bv  the  two  lait  modes 
V f  proof,  reding  nothing  on  the  firlt,  however  refpefta* 
ble  the  evidence  may  be.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  his 
J)fe  was  alfo  written  by  his  dear  friend  Pott,  the  partner 
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of  Walther  die  bookfeller.  The  ftory  of  this  publicati 
on  is  curious,  and  it  is  inftru6iive. 


Bahrdt  was  in  prifon,and  in  great  poverty.  He  intend¬ 
ed  to  write  his  own  life,  to  be  printed  by  Walther,  under 
a  fictitious  name,  and  in  this  work  he  intended  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  fpjcen  and  his  diflike  of  all  thofe  who  had  of- 
Limed  him,  and  in  particular  all  priefts,  and  rulers, 
and  judges,  who  had  given  him  fo  much  trouble.  He 
knew  that  the  ftrange,  and  many  of  them  fcandalous 
anecdotes,  with  which  he  had  fo  liberally  interlarded 
many  of  his  former  publications,  would  fet  curiofity  on 
tiptoe,  and  would  procure  a  rapid  fale  as  foon  as  the 
public  fhould  guefs  that  it  was  his  own  performance,  by 
the  lingular  but  fignificant  name  which  the  pretended 
author  would  affume.  He  had  almoft  agreed  with  Wal¬ 
ther  for  a  thoufand  dahlers  (about  L.  200)  when  he  was 
imprifoned  for  being  the  author  of  the  farce  fo  often 
named,  and  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Religion  Edicts 
wiitten  by  Pott,  and  for  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
Union.  He  was  refilled  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  He 
then  applied  to  Pott,  and  found  means  to  correfpond 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  part  of  his  life  already  writ¬ 
ten,  and  materials  for  the  reft,  confuting  of  ftories,  and 
anecdotes,  and  correfpondence.  Pott  fent  him  feveral 
fhects,  with  which  he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  bargain.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  Pott  was  to  have 
4 00  copies,  and  that  the  reft  was  to  go  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Bahrdt  and  his  family,  confiding  of  his  wife, 
daughter,  a  Chriftina  and  her  children  who  lived  with 
them,  &c.  Pott  gives  a  different  account,  and  the 
truth  was  different  from  both,  but  of  little  confequencc 
to  us.  Bahrdt’s  papers  had  been  feized,  and  fearched 
for  evidence  of  his  tranfaftions,  but  the  ftrifteft  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  precife  points  of  the  charge,  and  no 
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paper  was  abftrafted  which  did  not  relate  to  thefe.  All 
others  were  kept  in  a  fealed  room.  Pott  procured  the 
removal  of  the  feals,  and  got  poffeiiion  of  them.  Bahrdt 
fays,  that  his  wife  and  daughter  came  to  him  in  prifon, 
a! moft  ftarving,  and  told  him  that  now  that  the  room 
was  opened,  Pott  had  made  an  offer  to  write  for  their 
fupport,  if  he  had  the  ufe  of  thefe  papers — that  this  was 
the  conclufion  of  the  bargain,  and  that  Pott  took  away 
all  the  papers.  N.  B.  Pott  was  the  afTociate  of  Wal- 
ther,  who  had  great  confidence  in  him  ( Anecdctenbuck 
fur  me  men  htben  Amtfbnuler ,  p.  4  00.)  and  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  bu  fine  is  of  Stark's  book,  as  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned.  No  man  was  better  known  to  Bahrdt, 
for  they  had  long  acled  together  as  chief  hands  in  the 
Union.  He  would  therefore  write  the  life  of  its  foun¬ 
der  con  amove ,  and  it  might  be  expected  to  be  a  rare 
and  tickling  performance.  And  indeed  it  was.  The 
firft  part  of  it  only  was  published  at  this  time;  and  the 
narration  reaches  from  the  birth  of  the  hero  till  his  leav¬ 
ing  Leipzig  in  1768.  The  attention  is  kept  fully  awake, 
but  the  emotions  which  fuccefiively  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  are  nothing  but  ftrong  degrees  of  averfion, 
difgud,  and  horror.  The  figure  fet  up  to  view  is  a 
monder,  clever  indeed,  and  capable  of  great  things; 
but  loft  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  even  to  the  affectation 
of  common  decency — In  fhort,  a  fhamelefs  profligate. — • 
Poor  Bahrdt  was  aftonifhed — dared — but,  having  his 
wits  about  him,  law  that  this  life  would  fell,  and  would 
alfo  fell  another. — Without  lolsof  time,  he^faid  that  he 
would  hold  Pott  to  his  bargain — but  he  reckoned  without 
his  hod.  u  No,  no,”  faid  Pott,  u  You  are  not  the  man 
I  took  you  for — your  correfpondence  was  put  into  my 
hands — -I  law  that  you  had  deceived  me,  and  it  was  my 
duty,  as  a  man  who  loves  truth  above  all  things ,  to  hinder 
you  from  deceiving  the  world.  I  have  not  written  the 


,*  • 


book  you  defired  me.  I  did  not  work  for  you,  but  for 
my  fell- — therefore  you  get  not  a  grofchen.”  “Why,- 
Sir,”  laid  Bahrdt  “  we  both  know  that  this  wont  do. 
You  and  I  have  already  tried  it.  You  received  Stark’s 
maiiul'cript,  to  be  printed  by  Walther — Waither  and 
you  lent  it  hither  to  Michaelis,  that  I  might  fee  it  du¬ 
ring  the  printing.  I  wrote  an  illuftration  and  a  key, 
which  made  the  fellow  very  ridiculous,  and  they 
were  printed  together,  with  one  title  page.  You  know 
that  we  were  call  in  court.  Walther  was  obliged  to 
print  the  work  as  Stark  firlt  ordered,  and  we  loft  all  our 
labour.  So  fhall  you  now,  for  I  will  commence  an  ac¬ 
tion  this  inftant,  and  let  me  Ice  with  what  face  you  will 
defend  yourfeif,  within  a  few  weeks  of  your  lad  appear¬ 
ance  in  court/’  Pott  faid,  4i  You  may  try.  this.  My 
work  is  already  fold,  and  difperfed  over  all  Germany 
■ — and  I  have  no  objection  to  begin  yours  to-morrow — 
believe  me,  it  will  fell.”  Bahrdt  pondered — and  refold 
ved  to  write  one  him  fed  f. 

This  is  another  fpecimen  of  the  Union. 


Dr.  Carl  Fried  e rich  Bahrdt  was  born  in  1741. 
His  father  was  then  a  parifh-minifter,  and  afterwards 
Profedor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died  in  1775. 
The  youth,  when  at  College,  enlifled  in  the  Pru Ilian  fer- 
vice  as  a  huifar,  but  was  bought  off  by  his  father.  He 
was  M.  A.  in  1761.  He  became  catechiflin  his  father’s 
church,  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  publifhed  fermons 
in  1765,  and  fome  controverfial  writings,  which  did  him 
honor — But  he  then  began  to  indulge  in  conviviality, 
and  in  anonymous  bafquinades,  uncommonly  bitter  and 
often  five.  No  perfon  was  i'afe — Profeffors — Magil- 
trates — Clergymen — had  his  chief  notice — alfo,  ftudents 
— and  even  comrades  and  friends,  (Bahrdt  fays,  that 
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tfrefe  things  might  cut  to  the  quick,  but  they  were  all 
juft.)  Unluckily  his  temperament  was  what  the  atomi¬ 
cal  philofophers  (who  can  explain  every  thing  by  aethers 
and  vibrations)  call  fanguine.  He  therefore  (his  own 
word)  was  a  paftionate  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Coining 
home  from  fupper  he  frequently  met  a  young  Mifs  in 
the  way  to  his  lodgings,  neatly  dreffed  in  a  rofe-colour- 
ed  (ilk  jacket  and  train,  and  a  fable  bonnet,  collly,  and 
like  a  lady.  One  evening  (after  fome  old  Rhenifh,  as 
he  fays)  he  faw  the  lady  home.  Some  time  after,  the 
mi  ft  refs  of  the  houfe,  Madam  Godfchufky*  came  into 
his  room,  and  faid  that  the  poor  maiden  was  pregnant. 
He  could  not  help  that — but  it  was  very  unfortunate, 
and  would  ruin  him  if  known. — He  therefore  <mve  the 

o 

old  lady  a  bond  for  200  dahlers,  to  be  paid  by  inffa!-' 

ments  of  twenty-five.- - u  The  girl  was  fenfible,  and 

good,  and  as  he  had  already  paid  for  it,  and  her  conver¬ 
sion  was  agreeable,  he  did  not  difeontinue  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.”  A  comra.de  one  day  told  him,  that  one  Bel,  a 
magiftratc,  whom  he  had  lampooned,  knew  the  affair,  and 
would  bring  it  into  court,  unlefshc  immediately  retriev¬ 
ed  the  bond.  This  bond  was  the  only  evidence,  but  it 
was  enough.  Neither  Bahrdt  nor  his  friend  could  raife 
the  money.  But  they  fell  on  another  contrivance.  They 
got  Madam  Godfchufky  to  meet  them  at  another  houfe, 
in  order  to  receive  the  money.  Bahrdt  was  in  a  clofet, 
and  his  comrade  wore  a  fword.  The  woman  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  produce  the  bond  till  Bahrdt  fliould 
arrive,  and  the  money  be  put  into  her  hands,  with  a  pre- 
fent  to  herfelf.  The  comrade  tried  to  flutter  her,  and, 
drawing  his  fword,  fhewetl  her  how  men  fenced — made 
palfes  at  the  wall — and  then  at  her — but  file  was  too  firm 
• — he  then  threw  away  his  fword,  and  began  fro  try  to  force 
the  paper  from  her.  She  defended  herfelf  a  good  while3 

'  •  I  i 
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but  at  length  he  got  the  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  tore  it  in 

pieces,  opened  the  clofet-door,  and  laid,  “  There  you  b _ 

there  is  the  honorable  fellow  whom  you  and  your  \vh _ - 

have  bullied — but  it  is  with  me  you  have  to  do  now,  and 
you  know  that  I  can  bring  you  to  the  gallows.”  There 
was  a  great  fquabble  to  be  lure,  fays  Eahrdt,  but  it  ended, 
and  I  thought  all  was  now  over. — But  Mr.  Bel  had  got 
word  ofit,  and  brought  it  into  court  the  very  day  that  Bahrdt 
was  to  have  made  fome  very  reverend  appearance  at  church 
In*fhprt,  after  many  attempts  of  his  poor  father  to  fave 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  fend  in  his  gown  and  band,  and  to 
quit  the  place.  It  was  fome  comfort,  however,  that  Ma¬ 
dam  Godfchufky  and  the  young  Mifs  did  not  fare  much 
better.  They  were  both  imprifoned.  Madam  G.  died 
fome  time  after  of  fome  {hocking  difeafe.  The  court- 
records  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  whole,  and 
particularly  of  the  fcuffle ;  but  Bahrdt’s  ftory  is  enough. 

Bahrdt  fays,  that  his  father  was  fevere — but  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  his  own  temperament  was  ha  fly  (why  does 
not  his  father’s  temperament  excufe  fomething  ?  Vibrati _ 
unculcc  will  explain  every  thing  or  nothing.)  “  There- 
jore  (again)  I  fometimes  forgot  myfelf. — One  day  I  laid 
a  loaded  pittol  on  the  table,  and  told  him  that  he  fhould 
meet  with  that  if  he  went  on  fo.  But  I  was  only  feven- 
teen.” 

Dr.  Bahrdt  was,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  His  friends,  and  Sender  in  particular,  an  emi¬ 
nent  theological  writer,  who  had  formed  a  very  favora¬ 
ble  opinion  of  his  uncommon  talents,  were  afliduous  in 
their  endeavours  to  get  an  ellablifhment  for  him.  But 
his  high  opinion  of  himfelf,  his  temper,  impetuous,  pre¬ 
cipitant,  and  overbearing,  and  a  bitter  fatirical  habit 
which  he  had  freely  indulged  in  his  outlet  of  life,  made 
their  endeavours  very  ineflfc&ual, 
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A  t  lad  he  got  a  profefforfhip  at  Erlangen,  then  at  Ef- 
furth,  and  in  1771,  at  Gieffen.  But  in  all  thefe  places, 
he  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  got  into  difputes  with 
his  colleagues  and  with  the  eflablifhed  church,  being  a 
ftrenuous  partizan  of  the  innovations  which  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  made  in  the  dotlrines  of  Chri ftianity -  In 
his  anonymous  publications,  he  did  not  trull  to  rational 
difeuflion  alone,  but  had  recourfe  to  ridicule  and  per- 
fonal  anecdotes,  and  indulged  in  the  molt  cutting  lar- 
cafms  and  grofs  fcurnlity. — Being  fond  of  convisial 
company,  his  income  was  inlufficient  iOt  the  ciav mg  de¬ 
mand,  and  as  foon  as  he  louud  that  anecdote  ano  (fin¬ 
der  always  procured  readers,  he  never  ceafed  writing. 
He  had  wonderful  readinefs  and  a&ivity,  and  (pared  nei¬ 
ther  friends  nor  foes  in  his  anonymous  performances. 
But  this  could  not  lad,  and  his  avowed  theological  wait¬ 
ings  were  fuch  as  could  not  be  buffered  in  a  Profeffor  of 
Divinity.  The  very  lludentsat  Gieffen  were  (hocked 
with  feme  ofhis  liberties.  After  much  wrangling  in  the 
church-judicatories  he  was  juft  going  to  be  ddmifled, 
when  he  got  an  invitation  to  Marfchlins  in  Switzerland 
to  fuperintend  an  academy.  He  went  thither  about  the 
year  1776,  and  formed  the  feminarv  after  the  model  of 
Bafedow’s  Philanthropine,  or  academy,  at  Deffau,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  fome  account.  It  had  ac¬ 
quired  fome  celebrity,  and  the  plan  was  peculiarly  fuit- 
ed  toBahrdt’s  tafte,  becaufe  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  fyflem  of  religious  or  irreligious  opinions 
that'he  pleated.  Herefoived  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  li¬ 
berty,  and  though  a  clergyman  and  Doctor  of  Theology, 
he  would  outlirip  even  Bafcdow ,  who  had  no  ecc'iefiai- 
-tieal  orders  to  rcltrain  him.  But  lie  wanted  the  mode¬ 
ration,  the  prudence,  and  the  principle  of  Bafedow. 
He  had,  by  this  time,  formed  his  opinion  of  mankind, 
by  meditating  on  the  feelings  of  Ins  own  mind.  His 
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penfittes,  lays  he,  of  the  human  mind  arc  three _ In. 

Ihnchve  liberty  ( FreyheitJhniebeJ—mMnElive  activity 
(Truk  fur  Thaiigkeit) — and  inftinaive  love  (Liebes 
)  I  do  not  wilh  to  mifunderftand  him,  but  I 
can  give  no  other  translation.— «  If  a  man  is  obftruaed 
in  tiic  exercifeof  any  of  thefe  prop.enfities,  he  fuffers  an 
injury— The  bu finds  of  a  good  education  therefore  is  to 


leac‘:  us  how  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  higheft  de- 

j  >  ^  O 

giee. 


Vl  c  need  not  be  lui  pi  ifed  although  the  DoQor  fhould 
f:nd  it  difficult  to  manage  the  Cyclopedia  in  his  Philan- 
thropine  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  fatisfaftion  to  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  habituated  to  very  different 
fenti menus.  Accordingly  lie  found  his  fituation  as  un¬ 
comfortable  as  at  Gieffen.  He  fays,  in  one  of  his  lateft 
peifoimanccs,  u  that  the  Onions  were  a  flrong  inflance 
of  the  immenfe  importance  of  education.  They  knew 
nothing  but  their  handicrafts,  and  their  minds  were  as 
coarfe  as  their  perfons.”  He  quarrelled  with  them  all, 
and  v,  as  obliged  to  ablcond  alter  lying  Ionic  time  in 
arreft,  .  ( 

He  came  to  Durkheim  or  Turkheim,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  or  had  been  minifler.  His  literary  talents  were 
well  known.— After  fome  little  time  lie  got  an  alloca¬ 
tion  formed  for  erefting  and  fupporting  a  Philanthro- 
pine  or  houfe  of  education.  A  large  fund  was  collcQed, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  travel  into  Holland  and  England,  to 
engage  pupils,  and  was  furnifhed  with  proper  recommen¬ 
dations. — On  his  return  the  plan  was  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  I  he  caflle  or  refidcnce  of  Count  Leining  Hartz- 
burgh  at  Jleidcfheiin,  having  gardens,  park,  and  every 
handfome  accommodation,  had  been  fitted  up  for  it, 
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'and  it  was  confederated  by  a  folemn  religions  Feftival  in 

I 

.1778. 

.  But  his  old  misfortunes  purfued  him.  fie  had  indeed 
no  colleagues  to  quarrel  with,  but  his  avowed  publica¬ 
tions  became  every  day  more  obnoxious  and  when  any 
of  his  anonymous  pieces  had  a  great  run,  he  could  not 
ftifle  his  vanity  and  conceal  the  author’s  name— Of 
thefe  pieces,  fome  were  even  fhocking  to  decency. — It 
was  indifferent  to  him.  whether  it  was  fiiend  or  foe  tnat 
he  abufed  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  horribly  injurious 
to  the  characters  of  the  molt  relpeftable  men  in  the  ft.atc, 
that  he  was  continually  under  the  correction  of  the  courts 
-of  juftice-  There  was  hardly  a  man  of  letters  that  had 
ever  been  in  his  company  who  did  not  fuffer  by  it.  lor 
•his  conftant  praftice  was  to  father  every  new  ftep  that  he 
took  towards  Atheifm  on  fome  other  perfon ;  and, 
whenever  the  reader  fees,  in  the  beginning  of  a  book, 

any  perfon  celebrated  by  the  author  for  found  fenfe, 

J  }  .  r  •  •  r  1  r 

profound  judgment,  accurate  realonmg,  or  praiiea  ior 

a£ls  of  friend fn and  kindnefs  to  himfelf,  he  may  be 
affured  that,  before  the  clofe  of  the  book,  this  man  will 
convince  Dr.  Bahrdt  in  fome  private  converfation,  that 
fome  doctrine,  cheriihed  and  venerated  by  all  Chrnli- 
ans,  is  a  piece  of  knavifh  lupcrftition.  So  loll  was  Dr. 
Bahrdt  to  all  fenfe  of  fhamc.  He  laid  that  he  held  his 
own  opinions  independent  of  all  mankind,  and  was  in¬ 
different  about  their  praife  or  their  reproach. 

Bahrdt’s  licentious,  very  licentious  life,  was  the  caule 
of  mo  ft  of  thefe  enormities.  No  income  could  fufhee, 
and  he  wrote  for  bread.  The  abominable  way  in  which 
the  literary  manufacture  of  Germany  was  conduded, 
made  it  impoflibie  to  hinder  the  rapid  dilperkon  01  his 
writings  over  all  Germany  :  and  the  indc  licate  and  coarle 
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ir.aw  of  the  public  was  as  ravenous  as  the  fenfuality  of 
Dr.  Eahrdt,  who  really  battened  in  the  Epicurean  fly. 
1  he  conlequence  of  all  this  was  that  he  was  obliged  to 
Hy  horn  Heidelheim,  leaving  hisfureties  in  the  Philan- 
thropine  to  pay  about  14,000  dahlers,  befides  debts 
without  number  to  Ins  friends.  He  was  imprifoned  at 
Dionneim,  but  was  releafed  I  know  not  how,  and  fet¬ 
tled  at  Halle.  There  he  funk  to  be  a  keeper  of  a  tavern 
and  billiard-table,  and  his  houfe  became  the  refort  and 
the  bane  of  the  fludents  in  the  Univerfity.— He  was 
obliged  therefore  to  leave  the  city.  He  had  fomehow 
got  funds  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  little  vineyard, 
prettily  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  he  fitted 
up  with  every  accommodation  that  could  invite  the  flu- 
dents,  and  called  it  Bahrdt's  Ruhe.  We  have  already 
fcen  the  occupations  of  Dr.  B.  in  this  Buen  Retiro — 
Can  we  call  it  otium  cum,  dignitate  ?  Alas  no  !  He  had 
not  lived  two  years  here,  buftling  and  toiling  for  the 

German  Union,  fomeiimes  without  a  bit  of  bread _ 

when  he  was  fent  to  prifon  at  Halle,  and  then  to  Mag- 
deburgh,  where  he  was  more  than  a  year  in  jail.  He 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Bahrdt's  Ruhe ,  not, 
alas,  to  live  at  calc,  but  to  lie  down  on  a  lick  bed,  where, 
alter  more  than  a  year’s  (uttering  cncreafing  pain,  he 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  1793,  the  moft  wretched  and 
loathfome  victim  of  unbridled  fenfuality. 


I  he  account  of  his  cafe  is  written  by  a  friend,  a  Dr. 
Jung,  who  profeffes  to  defend  his  memory  and  his  prin- 
ciplcs.  i  he  medic :al  description  melted  my  heart,  and 
I  am  certain  would  make  his  bitterefl  enemy  weep. 
Jung  repeatedly  fays  that  the  cafe  was  not  venereal — 
calls  it  the  vineyard  dileafe — the  quickhlver  difeafe  (he 
was  dying  of  an  unconquerable  falivation)  and  yet, 
through  the  whole  of  his  narration*  relates  fymptomsand 
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fufferings,  which,  as  a  medical  man,  he  could  not  pof- 
hbly  mean  to  be  taken  in  any  other  fenfe  than  as  efietts 
of  pox.  He  meant  to  pleafe  the  enemies  of  poor  Bahrdt, 
knowing  that  fuch  a  man  could  have  no  friends,  and 
being  himfelf  ignorant  of  what  friendfhip  or  goodnefs  is. 
The  fate  of  this  poor  creature  affeHed  me  more  than  any 
thing  I  have  read  of  a  great  while.  All  his  open  ene¬ 
mies  put  together  have  not  laid  10  much  ill  of  him  a^  Lis 
traded  friend  Pott,  and  another  confident,  whole  name 
I  cannot  recolleft,  who  publifiied  in  his  lifetime  an  ano¬ 
nymous  book  called  Bahrdt  with  the  iron  brow— and 
this  fellow  Jung,  under  the  abfurd  mafic  of  friendfhip, 
exhibited  the  loathfome  carcafe  for  a  florin,  likeamalc- 
faftor’s  at  Surgeons  Hail.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
German  Union,  of  that  Illumination  that  was  to  refine 
the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  maturity  the  feeds  of  na¬ 
tive  virtue,  which  are  choaked  in  the  hearts  of  other 
men  by  fuperflition  and  defpotifm.  V.  c  lee  nothing 
but  mutual  treachery  and  bafe  defertion. 

I  do  not  concern  mylel!  with  the  gradual  perverfion 
of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  moral  and  religious  opinions.  But  he 
affebted  to  be  the  enlightener  and  reformer  of  mankind  ; 
and  affirmed,  that  all  the  mifehiefs  in  life  originated  bom 
defpotifm  fup ported  by  fuperflition.  “  In  vain,”  lays 
he,  “  do  we  complain  ol  tlie  inefficacv  of  religion.  All 
pofitive  religion  is  founded  on  injuflice.  No  Prince 
has  a  right  to  prelcribe  or  function  any  fuch  fyflem. 
Nor  would  lie  do  it,  were  not  the  priefts  the  firmed  pil¬ 
lars  of  his  tyranny,  and  fuperflition  the  ftrongelt  letters 
for  his  lubjects.  -He  dates  not  fhow  religion  as  fhe  is, 
pure  and  undefiled — She  would  charm  the  eyes  and  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  would  immediately  produce  tme  mo¬ 
rality,  would  open  the  eyes  of  freeborn  man3would  teach 
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'g1  what  arc  his  rights,  and  who  are  his  opprclfors,  and 
j.  iiiu  cs  would  vanih'i  from  tire  face  of  the  earth.” 

7  herefore,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  truth 
ot  i'aliehood  of  his  religion  of  Nature,  and  a  funning  it  as 
-a  mdifputable  point,  that  Dr.  Bahrdt  has  Teen  it  in  this 
natural  and  io  etteftive  purity,  it  is  furely  a  very  perti¬ 
nent  quell  ton,  “  Whether  has  the  fight  produced  on  his 
nund  an  cffcCi  To  Tar  Tuperior  to  the  acknowledged  Taint- 
n.  .s  of  the  1 1 j i p i  effion  of  Chninanity  on  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  plan  oTtbe  Ger¬ 
man  Union,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  divilions 
vLieh  To  unfoi  innately  alienate  the  minds  of  pro  Telling 
Chi  id  ia  ns  from  each  other?”  The  account  here  given 
'-a  Di.  i>uhidts  Jile  Teems  to  decide  the  queftion. 

But  it  wili  be  faid  that  I  have  only  related  To  many 
mil  an  ccs  of  the  quarrels  of  Priefts  and  their  flavifh  ad- 
he  rents  with  Dr.  Bahrdt.  Let  us  view  him  in  his  ordi- 
mu  y  eondutl,  not  as  the  Champion  and  Martyr  of  Illu¬ 
mination,  out  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  a  hufband,  a  father^ 
a  blend,  a  teacher  oi  youth,  a  clergyman. 

C  Ik  n  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a  parifh-mi/iifler,  and  prefi- 
(  ent  o(  Tome  inferior  ecclefiallical  diftrift,  he  was  em- 
pow ci ed  to  taae  ofi  tjic  cen lures  of  the  church  from  a 
young  woman  who  had  borne  a  baflard  child.  By  vio¬ 
lence  he  again  reduced  her  to  the  fame  condition,  and 
cfcapcd  cenfure,  by  the  poor  girl’s  dying  of  a  fever  be¬ 
fore  her  pregnancy  was  far  advanced,  or  even  legally 
documented.  Alio,  on  the  night  of  the  folemn  farce  of 
confecrating  his  Philanthropine,  he  debauched  the  maid- 
fervant,  who  bore  twins,  and  gave  him  up  for  the  father. 

J  he  thing,  I  pi  ciijme,  vras  not  judicioufly  proved,  other- 
vile  he  w  ould  have  furely  been  difgraccd  ;  but  it  wras  af- 
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towards  made  evident,  by  the  letters  which  were  found  by 
Pott,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his  life.  A  feries  of  thefe 
letters  had  palled  between  him  and  one  Gial  a  (lew aid, 
who  was  employed  by  him  to  give  the  woman  the  fmall 
pittance  by  which  Ihe  and  the  infants  weie  maintained. 
Remonftrances  were  made  when  the  money  was  not  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  there  are  particularly  letters  about  the  end 
of  1779?  which  fliow  that  Bahrdt  had  ceafed  giving  any 
thing.  On  the  of  February  1780,  the  infants  (thiee 
years  old)  were  taken  away  in  the  night,  and  were  found 
expofed,  the  one  at  Ufftein,  and  the  other  at  \\  orms, 
many  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  almoft  fiozen 
to  death.  The  firft  was  found,  by  its  moans,  by  a  fhoe- 
liiaker  in  a  field  by  the  road-fide,  about  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  was*  found  by  two  girls  between  the 
hedges  in  a  lane,  fet  between  two  great  {tones,  pall  all 
crying.  The  poor  mother  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  in  quell  of  her  infants,  and  hearing  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  found  them  both,  and  tooK.  one  of  them  home; 
but  not  being  able  to  maintain  both,  when  Bahrdt’s  com- 
miffioner  refufed  contributing  any  more,  it  lemained 
with  the  good  woman  who  had  taken  it  in. 


Bahrdt  was  married  in  1772  while  at  Gieflen  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  wafting  the  greateft  part  of  his  wife’s  little  fortune  left 
her  by  a  former  hufband,  he  was  provoked,  by  loling 
1000  florins  (about  L.  110)  in  the  hands  of  her  brother, 
who  would  not  pay  it  up.  After  this  he  ufed  her  very 
i'll,  and  fpeaks  very  contemptuoufly  of  her  in  his  own 
account  of  his  life,  calling  her  a  dowdy,  jealous,  and 
every  thing  contemptible.  In  two  infamous  novels,  he 
exhibits  characters,  in  which  fhe  is  reprefented  in  a  molt 
cruel  manner  ;  yet  this  woman  (perhaps  during  the  ho¬ 
ney  -moon)  was  enticed  by  him  one  day  into  the  bath,  in 
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(It  pond  of  the  garden  of  the  Philanthropine  at  Ileid^f 
ham,  and  there,  in  the  light  of  all  the  pupils,  did  he 

(ail°  undrefIe(i)  toy  with  his  naked  wife  in  the  water. 

hui  at  I  la  tie,  he  uled  the  poor  woman  extremely  ill 
keeping  a  miftreE  in  the  houfe,  and  giving  her  the  whole  . 
command  of  the  family,  while  the  wife  and  daughter 
were  confined  to  a  feparate  part  of  it.  When  in  prifon 
at  Magdeburgh,  the  ftrumpet  lived  with  him,  and  bore 
mm  two  children.  He  brought  them  all  to  his  houfe 
when  he  was  fetat  liberty.  Such  barbarous  ufage  made 
t-iiC  poor  woman  at  la  ft  leave  him  and  live  with  her  bro- 
ther.  The  daughter  died  about  a  year  before  him,  of 
an  overdofe  of  Laudanum  given  by  her  father,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fleep  when  ill  of  a  fever.  He  ended  his  own  wretch¬ 
ed  life  in  the  fame  manner,  unable,  poor  man,  to  bear 
hi>  difhefs,  without  the  fmallefl  compunQion  or  forrow 
for  his  conduH  :  and  the  lalt  thing  he  did  was  to  fend 
fora  bookfeller  (Vipinkof  Halle,  who  had  publiflied 
lome  of  his  vile  pieces)  and  recommend  his  ftrumpet  and 

"(l  children  to  his  protection,  without  one  thought  of 
his  injured  wife. 


I  fhail  end  my  account  o.'  this  profligate  monfter.  with 
a  fpecimcn  of  his  way  of  ufing  his  friends. 

“  Of  all  the  acquifitions  which  I  made  in  England, 

Mr. - (the  name  appears  at  full  length)  was  the 

moil  important.  •  This  perfon  was  accomplifhcd  in  the 
higheft  degree.  With  found  judgment,  great  genius, 
and  corrcH  taflc,  he  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  my  friend,  and  the  only  perfon  who  warmly  in- 
tc  re  fled  himfelf  for  my  inffitution.  To  his  warm  and 


repeated  recommendations  I  owe  all  the  pupils  I  got  in 
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1  .  . /> 

die  mo  ft  unblemifhed  word).  He  was  my  friend,  my 
conductor,  and  I  may  fay  my  preferver  ;  for  when  I  had 
not  bread  for  two  days,  he  took  me  to  his  houfe,  and 
fupplied  all  my  wants.  This  gentleman  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  had  a  fmall  but  genteel  and  feleHed  congrega¬ 
tion,  a  flock  which  required  ftrong  food.  My  friend 
preached  to  them  pure  natural  religion,  and  was  ncloved 
by  them.  His  fermons  were  excellent,  and  delivered 
with  native  energy  and  grace,  becaule  they  canu,  fiom 
the  heart.  I  had  once  the  honor  of  preaching  for  him. 
But  what  a  difference — I  found  myfclf  afraid  I  Rated 
to  fpeak  too  boldly,  becaufe  I  did  not  know  uncie  I 
was,  and  thought  myfclf  fpeaking  to  my  crouching  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  the  liberty  of  England  opens  every  heart, 
and  makes  it  accefiible  to  morality.  I  can  give  a  very 
remarkable  in  ft  an  cc* 

“  The  women  of  the  town  in  London  do  not,  to  be 
fare,  meet  with  my  unqualified  approbation  in  all  ic- 
Tpefts.  But*  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  {truck  with  the 
propriety  and  decency  ot  their  manners,  fo  unlike  the 

clownifh  impudence  of  our  German  wh - .  I  could 

not  diftinguifh  them  from  modelt  women,  othci  wile  than 
by  their  greater  attention  and  eagernefs  to  (hew  me  civi¬ 
lity.  My  friend  ufed  to  laugh  at  my  miflakes,  and  I  could 
not  believe  him  when  he  told  me  that  the  lady  who  hail 
kindly  (hewed  the  way  to  me,  a  foreigner,  was  a  votary 
of  Venus.  He  maintained  that  Englifh  liberty  natural¬ 
ly  produced  morality  and  kindnefs.  I  Hill  doubted,  and 
he  faicl  that  he  would  convince  me  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Thefe  girls  arc  to  be  feen  in  crouds  every  evening 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Although  fome  of  them 
may  not  have  even  a  f  hi  ft,  they  come  out  in  the  even¬ 
ing  d  re  (Ted  like  prince  lies,  in  hired  clothes,  winch  are  en- 
trufL-d  to  them  without  any  fear  of  their  making  off  with 
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them.  Their  fine  fhape,  their  beautiful  {kin,  and  dark 
brown  hair  their  fwelling  bofom  fo  prettily  fet  off  by 
t  eir  black  filk  drefs,  and  above  all,  the  gentle  fweetneft 
of  their  manners,  makes  an  imprcffion  in  the  higheft  de- 
grec  favorable  to  them.  They  civilly  offer  their  arm 
and  fay,  “  My  dear,  will  you  give  me  a  glafs  of  wine.’’ 
II  you  give  them  no  encouragement,  they  pafs  on,  and 
give  no  farther  trouble.  I  went  with  my  friend  to  Co, 
vent  Garden,  and  after  admiring  the  innumerable  beau, 
ties  we  (aw  in  the  piazzas,  we  gave  our  arm  to  three  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable  girls,  and  immediately  turned  in  to  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Cytherean  Goddefs,  which  is  to  be  found  at 
e\  cry  fecond  door  of  the  city,  and  were  fhown  into  a  par¬ 
lour  elegantly  carpeted  and  furniflied,  and  lighted  with 
wax,  with  every  other  accommodation  at  hand.  My  friend 
called  for  a  pint  of  wine,  and  this  was  all  the  expence, 
for  which  we  received  fo  much  civility.  The  conven¬ 
tion  and  other  behaviour  of  the  ladies  was  agreeable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  not  a  word  palled  that  would  have 
diftinguifhed  them  from  nuns,  or  that  was  not  in  the 
higheft  degree  mannerly  and  elegant.  We  parted  in  the 
ftreet  and  luch  is  the  liberty  of  England,  that  my  friend 
ran  not  the  fmalleft  rifle  of  fuffering  cither  in  his  honor 
or  ufefulnefs.— Such  is  the  cffeH  of  freedom.” 


We  may  be  furc,  the  poor  man  was  aftonifhed  when 
he  faw  his  name  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  enlight¬ 
eners  o!  Chrillian  Europe.  He  is  really  a  man  of  worth, 
and  of  the  mod  irreproachable  character,  and  knew  that 


whatever  might  be  the  protection  ofBritifh  liberty,  fuch 
conduct,  would  ruin  him  with  his  own  hearers,  and  in  the 
minds  of  all  his  refpeciable  countrymen.  He  therefore 
lent  a  vindication  of  his  character  from  his  flanderous 
abufc:  to  the  publifhers  of  the  principal  newfpapers  and 
literary  journals  in  Germany.  The  vindication  is  com- 
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plete,  and  B.  is  convicted  of  having  related  what  he  could 
not  pojfibly  have  feai.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
vindication  did  not  appear  in  the  Berlin  Monatjchrift , 
nor  in  any  of  the  Journals  which  make  favorable  menti¬ 
on  of  the  performances  of  the  Enlighteners. 

.  /  • 

'  '  .  * 

“  Think  not,  indignant  reader,”  fays  Arbuthnot, 

“  that  this  man’s  life  is  ufelefs  to  mortals.”  It  fhows 
in  aftron"  limit  the  faltity  of  all  his  declamations  in  fa- 

O  O  J 

vor  of  his  fo  much  praifed  natural  religion  and  univerfal 
kindnefs  and  humanity.  No  man  of  the  party  writes 
with  more  perfuafive  energy,  and,  though  his  petulance 
and  precipitant  felf-conceit  lead  him  frequently  artray, 
no  man  has  occafionally  put  all  the  arguments  of  thefe 
philofophers  in  a  clearer  light ;  yet  we  fee  that  all  is  falfe 
and  hollow.  He  is  a  vile  hypocrite,  and  the  real  aim 
of  all  his  writings  is  to  make  money,  by  forte  ring  the 
fenfual  propenlities  of  human  nature,  although  he  fees 
and  feels  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  the  German 
Union  would  be  an  event  more  dertnictive  and  lamenta¬ 
ble  than  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of  iu- 
perftition.  I  will  not  fay  that  all  partifans  of  Illumina¬ 
tion  are  hogs  of  the  rty  of  Epicurus  like  this  wretch. 
But  the  reader  murt  acknowledge  that,  in  the  inrtitution 
of  Weifhaupt,  there  is  the  fame  train  of  fenfual  indul¬ 
gence  laid  along  the  whole,  and  that  purity  of  heart  and 
life  is  no  part  of  the  morality  that  is  held  forth  as  the 
perfeflion  of  human  nature.  The  final  abolition  of 
Chriftianity  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  objects — whether 
as  an  end  of  their  efforts,  or  as  a  mean  for  the  attainment 
of  fome  end  flill  more  important.  Purity  of  heart  is 
perhaps  the  moil  dilliufUve  feature  of  Chrirtian  mora¬ 
lity.  Of  this  Dr.  Bahrdt  feems  to  have  had  no  concep- 
. tion  ;  and  his  inrtitution,  as  well  as  his  writings,  fhow 
him  to  have  been  a  very  coarfe  fenlualift.  But  his  tallc. 
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though  coarfe,  accorded  with  what  Weifhaupt  confuler- 
cd  as  a  ruling  propenfity,  by  which  he  had  the  befl  chance 
of  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  his  fuhje£ls.— Craving  defires, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  means,  were  the  natural  con- 
fequences  of  indulgence — and  fince  the  purity  of  Chritt- 
ian  morality  Hood  in  his  way,  his  firft  care  was  to  clear 
‘the  road  by  rooting  it  out  altogether — What  can  follow 
but  general  diffolutenefs  of  manners  ? 

Nothing  can  more  diftinQly  prove  the  crooked  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Reformers  than  this.  It  may  be  confidered 
as  the  mainfpring  of  their  whole  machine.  Their  pupils 
were  to  be  led  by  means  of  their  meaner  defires,  and  the 
annof  their  conductors  was  not  to  inform  them,  but 
merely  to  lead  them  ;  not  to  reform,  but  to  rule  the 
world.— They  would  reign,  though  in  hell,  rather  than 
Ur vc  in  heaven. — Dr.  Eahrdt  was  a  true  Apoffle  of  II- 
Iuminatifm;  and  though  his  torch  was  made  of  the  groffeft 
materials,  and  “  ferved  only  to  difeover  fights  of  woe,” 
the  horrid  glare  darted  into  every  corner,  roufing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  filthy  vermin,  and  directing  their  flight  to  the 
rotten  carrion  where  they  could  bell  depofit  their  poifon 
and  their  eggs  ;  in  the  breads,  to  wit,  of  the  fenfual  and 
profligate,  there  to  feller  and  burff  forth  in  a  new  and 
filthy  progeny  :  and  it  is  aftonifhing  what  numbers  were 
thus  rou fed  into  action.  The  fcheme  of  Reading  Soci¬ 
eties  had  taken  procligioufiy,  and  became  a  very  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  literary  trade  of  Germany.  The  book- 
fellers  and  writers  f'oon  perceived  its  importance,  and 
aclcd  in  concert. 

•  .  >•  .  1. 

I  might  fi!!  a  volume  with  extrafts  from  the  criticifms 
which  w.erc  publifhed  on  the  Religion  Editt  fo  often 
mentioned  already.  The  Leipzig  catalogue  for  one 
year  contained  173.  Although  it  concerned  the  Pruf- 
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fia.n  States  alone,  thefe  appeared  in  every  corner  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  nay,  alio  in  Holland,  in  Flanders,  in  Hungary, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Courland,  and  in  Livonia.  This 
fhows  it  to  have  been  the  operation  of'  an  Affociated 
Band,  as  was  intimated  to  the  King  with  fo  much  petu¬ 
lance  by  Mirabeau.  There  was  (pad  all  doubt)  fuch  a 
combination  among  the  innumerable  Icribblers  who  fup- 
plied  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Mirabeau 
calls  it  a  Conjuration  des  Pkilofophes ,  an  expreflion  very 
clear  to  himfelf,  for  the  miriads  of  garreteers  who  have 
long  fed  the  craving  mouth  of  Paris  (“  always  thn  (ling 
after  fome  new  thing”)  called  themfelves  philofophevs, 
and,  like  the  gangs  of  St.  Giles’s,  converfed  with  each 
other  in  a  cant  of  their  own,  full  of  moral ,  ol  encrgie , 
of  hienveillance ,  &c.  &c.  &c.  unintelligible  or  mifun- 
derftood  by  other  men,  and  ufcd  for  the  purpofe  of  de¬ 
ceit.  While  Mirabeau  lived  too,  they  formed  a  Con¬ 
juration.  The  14th  of  j  uly  1790  the  mod  folemn  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  Divine  prefence  ever  made  on  die  face 
of  this  earth,  put  an  end  to  the  propriety  of  this  appel¬ 
lation  ;  for  it  became  neccifary  (in  the  progrefs  of  poli¬ 
tical  Illumination)  to  declare  that  oaths  were  non  fen  fe, 
becaufc  the  invoked  was  a  creature  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  grand  federation,  like  Weifhaupt  and  Bahrdrs 
Mafonic  Chriflianity,  is  declared,  to  thole  initiated  into 
the  higher  myfteries,  to  be  a  lie.  But  if  we  have  no 
longer  a  Conjuration  des  Pkilofophes ,  we  have  a  gang  of 
fcribblers  that  has  got  pofleiTion  of  the  public  mind  by 
their  management. of  the  literary  journals  of  Germany «, 
and  have  made  licentious  fentiments  in  politics,  in  mo¬ 
rals,  and  in  religion,  as  familiar  as  were  formerly  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  ordinary  news.  All  the  feeptical  writings  of 
England  put  together  will  not  make  half  the  number 
that  have  appeared  in  Proteflant  Germany  during  the 
laft  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  And.  in  the  Criticilins  on 
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the  EdiE,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  infidelity  or  difloy- 
iity  fills  the  moll  pages. 

To  fuch  a  degree  had  the  Illuminati  carried  this  favo¬ 
rite  and  important  point  that  they  obtained  the  dire&icn 
even  ol’thofe  whole  office  it  was  to  prevent  it.  There  is 
at  Vienna,  as  at  Berlin,  an  office  for  examining  and  li- 
ccnfmg  writings  before  they  can  have  their  courfe  in  the 
market.  This  office  publiffies  annually  an  index  of  for¬ 
bidden  books.  In  this  index  are  included  the  account 
of  the  laft  Operations  of  Spartacus  and  Philo  in  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Illuminati,  and  a  difiertation  cn  The  Final  Over¬ 
throw  of  Free  Mafonry ,  a  mo  ft  excellent  performance, 
fh owing  the  gradual  corruption  and  final  perverfion  of 
that  fociety  to  a  feminary  of  fedition.  Alfo  the  Vienna 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Arts,  which  contains  many 
accounts  of  the  inteferences  of  the  Illuminati  in  the  dif- 

i 

tnrbances  of  Europe.  The  Cenfor  who  occafioned  this 
prohibition  was  an  Illuminatus ,  named  Retzer.  He 
makes  a  mod  pitiful  and  Jefuitical  defence,  fhowing 
himfelf  completely  verfant  in  all  the  chicane  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati,  and  devoted  to  their  Infidel  principles.  (Sec  ReL 
Begebenh.  1795.  p.  493.) 

.  % 

There  are  two  performances  which  give  us  much  in¬ 
formation  refpefling  the  (late  of  moral  and  political  opi¬ 
nions  in  Germany  about  this  time.  One  of  them  is  cal¬ 
led,  Proofs  of  a  hidden  Combination  to  deflroy  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Thought  and  Writing  in  Germany .  Thefc  proofs 
are  general,  taken  from  many  concurring  circumltances' 
in  the  condition  of  German  literature.  They  are  con¬ 
vincing  to  a  thinking  mind,  but  are  too  abllra&ed  to  be 
veiy  impreffive  on  ordinary  readers.  The  other  is  the 
Appeal  to  my  Country  (which  I  mentioned  in  the  former 
par  t  of  this  work,)  This  is  much  more  finking,  and.  in 
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each  branch  of  literature,  gives  a  progreflive  account  of 
the  changes  of  fentiment,  all  fupported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  books  themfelves.  The  author  puts  it  paft  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  in  every  fpccies  of  literary  compofitiofi 
into  which  it  wTas  poffible,  without  palpable  abfurdity,  to 
introduce  licentious  or  feditious  principles,  it  was  done. 
Many  romances,  novels,  journies  through  Germany  and 
and  other  countries,*  are  written  on  purpofe  to  attach 
praife  or  reproach  to  certain  fentiments,  characters,  and 
pieces  of  conduct.  The  Prince,  the  nobleman,  is  made 
defpotic,  oppreflive,  unfeeling,  or  ridiculous — the  poor, 
and  the  men  of  talents,  are  unfortunate  and  neglected — 
and  here  and  there  a  fictitious  Graf  or  Caron  is  made  a 
divinity,  by  philanthropy  expreffed  in  romantic  charity 
and  kindnels,  or  oftentatious  indifference  for  the  little 
honors  which  are  fo  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a  German. 
—In  fhort,  the  fyftem  of  Weifhaupt  and  Knigge  is  car¬ 
ried  into  vigorous  effeCt  over  all.  In  both  thefe  per¬ 
formances,  and  indeed  in  a  vaft  number  of  other  pieces, 
I  fee  that  the  influence  of  Nicholai  is  much  commented 
on,  and  confidered  as  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  all 
thofe  innovations. 

Thus  I  think  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fupprefliort 
of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria  and  of  the  Union  in  Bran- 
denburgh,  were  infufficient  for  removing  the  evils  which 
they  had  introduced.  The  EleCtor  of  Bavaria  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  iffue  another  proclamation  in  November  1790, 
^warning  his  fubjeCts  of  their  repeated  machinations,  and 
particularly  enjoining  the  Magifirates  to  obferve  care- 

*  A  plan  adopted  within  thefe  few  years  in  our  own  country,, 
which,  if  prqfecuted  with  the  fame  induftry  with  which  it  has  been 
begun,  will  foon  render  our  circulating  Libraries  fo  many  Nurfe- 
ries  of  Sedition  and  Impiety.  (See  Travels  into  Germany  by  Lite.) 
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fuily  the  affemblies  in  the  Reading  Societies,  which  were 
multiplying  in  his  States.  A  fimilar  proclamation  was 
mauc  and  repeated  by  the  Regency  of  Hanover,  and  it 


Avas  on  this  occafion  that  Mauvillon  impudently  avowed 
the  mod  anarchical  opinions. — But  Weifhaupt  and  his 
agents  were  dill  buly  and  fuccefsftiL  The  habit  of 
plotting  had  formed  itfelf  into  a  regular  fyftem.’  Soci- 
eties  ^ acled  every  where  in  fecrct,  in  correfpondence 
Vritn  fimi£ar  Societies  in  cuff  ant  places.  And  thus  a  mode 
ot  co-operation  was  furnifhed  to  the  difcontented,  the 
icftlefs,  and*  the  unprincipled  in  all  places,  without  even 


•the  tiouble  of  formal  initiations,  and  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances  by  which  the  exiftence  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  members  could  be  diftinguifhed.  The  Hy¬ 
dra  s  teeth  were  already  fown,  and  each  grew  up,  inde¬ 


pendent  of  the  reft,  and  foon  fent  out  its  own  offsets. — 
In  all  places  where  Inch  fecret  practices  were  going  on, 
there  did  not  fail  to  appear  feme  individuals  of  mors 
than  common  zeal  and  aftivity,  who  took  the  lead,  each 
in  his  own  circle.  This  gave  a  conftftency  and  unity  to 
the  operations  of  the  reft,  and  they,  encouraged  by  diis 
co-operation,  could  now  attempt  things  which  they 
would  not  have  otherwife  ventured  on.  It  is  not  till 
this  ftatc  of  things  obtains,  that  this  influence  becomes 
fenfible  to  the  public.  Philo,  in  his  public  declaration, 
unwarily  lets  this  appear.  Speaking  of  the  numerous 
little  focictics  in  which  their  principles  were  cultivated, 
he  fays,  “  we  thus  begin  to  be  formidable.”  It  may 
now  alarm — but  it  is  now  too  late.  The  fame  germ  is 
now  fp routing  in  another  place. 


I  mud  not  forget  to  take  notice  that  about  this  time 
(1787  or  1788)  there  appeared  an  invitation  from  a  Ba¬ 
ron  or  Prince  S - •,  Governor  of  the  Dutch  fortreis 

•  •  •> 

IT — — ?  before  the  troubles  in  Holland  to  form  a  fociety 
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/or  the  Protection  of  Princes. — The  plan  is  expreiTed  in 
■Very  enigmatical  terms,  but  fuch  as  plainly  Ihow  it  to 
be  merely  an  odd  title,  to  catch  the  public  eye  ;  for  the 
Affociation  is  of  the  fame  feditious  kind  with  all  thofe 
already  fpoken  of,  viz.  profelling  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of- men,  and  making  them  imagine  that  all  their  hard¬ 
ships  proceed  from  fuperftition,  which  fubjefts  them  to 
ulelefs  and  crafty  priefts ;  and  from  their  own  indolence 
and  want  of  patriodfm,  which  make  them  fu'omit  to  the 
mal-adminillration  of  minifters.  The  Sovereign  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  innocent,  but  to  be  a  cypher,  and  every 
magiftrate,  who  is  not  chofen  by  the  people  aHualiy 
under  him,  is  held  to  be  a  dclpot,  and  is  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot. — Many  circumllances  concur  to  prove 
that  the  projeftor  of  this  iuhdious  plan  is  the  Prince 
Salms,  who  fo  afliduoufly  fomented  all  the  difturbances 
in  the  Dutch  and  Auftrian  Netherlands.  He  had,  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  taken  into  his  fervice  Zwack,  the  Cato 
of  the  Illuminati.  The  project  had  gone  fome  length 
when  it  was  difeovered  and  lupprelfed  by  the  States. 


Zimmerman,  who  had  been  prcfident  of  the  Iilumi- 
nati  in  Manheim,  w7as  alfo  a  moft  aEtive  per fon.  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  doctrines  in  other  countries.  lie  was 
employed  as  a  miffionary,  and  created  iomc  Lodges  even 
in  Rome — alfo  at  Neufchatel — and  in  Hungary.  He 
was  frequently  feen  in  the  latter  place  by  a  gentleman  ol 
my  acquaintance,  and  preached  up  ail  the  often hble 
•  doctrines  of  Illuminatifm  in  the  molt  public  manner,  and 
made  many  profelytes.  But  when  it  was  dilcovercd  that 
their  real  and  fundamental  doEtrines  were  dillcrent  from 
thofe  which  he  profelfed  in  order  to  draw  in  profelytes, 

Zimmerman  left  the  country  in  hallo. — Some  time  alter 

* 

this  he  was  arrefted  in  Pruffia  lor  {editions  harangues — 
but  he  efcaped,  and  has  not  been  heard  ol  hncc.~Vfh.en 
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be  was  in  Hungary  he  boafled  of  having  erefted  above 
an  hundred  Lodges  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  fome 
of  which  were  in  England. 


That  the  Illuminati  and  other  hidden  Cofmo-political 
focieties  had  fome  influence  in  bringing  about  the  French 
Revolution,  or  at  leafl  in  accelerating  it,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  In  reading  the  fecret  correfpondence,  I  was 
always  furprifed  at  not  finding  any  reports  from  France, 
and  fomething  like  a  hefitation  about  eftablifhing  a  mif- 
fion  theiv. ;  not  am  I  yet  able  thoroughly  to  account 
for  it.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  inter¬ 
im  ed,  both  in  preparing  for  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
Germany,  and  in  accelerating  its  progrefs.  Some  let¬ 
ters  in  the  Brunfwick  Journal  from  one  Campe,  who 
was  an  infpetfor  of  the  feminaries  of  education,  a  man 
of  talents,  and  an  Jlluminatus,  put  it  beyond  doubt. 
Il-e  was  refuting  in  Paris  during  its  firft  movements,  and 
gives  a  minute  account  of  them,  lamenting  their  exeef- 
fes,  on  account  of  their  imprudence,  and  the  rifle  of 
fhocking  the  nation,  and  thus  deflroying  the  projeft, 
but  j'lftifying  the  motives,  on  the  true  principles  of  Cof- 
mo-politifm.  The  Vienna  Zeitfchrift  and  the  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts  for  1790,  and  other  pam¬ 
phlets  of  that  date,  fay  the  fame  thing  in  a  clearer  man¬ 
ner.  I  fir  all  lay  together  fome  paffages  from  fuch  as  I 
have  met  with,  which  I  think  will  fhew  beyond  all  pof- 
fibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Illuminati  took  an  aftive  part 
in  the  whole  tranfatlion,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
its  chief  contrivers.  I  fhall  premifea  few  obfervations, 
which  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


The  French  Revolution. 


D 


U  R I  N  G  thefe  diffenfions  and  difcontents,  and  this 
general  fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany, 
political  occurrences  in  France  gave  exercife  and  full 
Tcope  for  the  operation  of  that  fpirit  of  revolt  which  had 
long  growled  in  fecret  in  the  different  corners  of  that 
great  empire.  The  Cofmo-political  and  fcepticat  opi¬ 
nions  and  fentiments  fo  much  cultivated  in  all  the  Lodg¬ 
es  of  the  Philalethes  had  by  this  time  been  openly  pro- 
feffed  by  many  of  the  fages  of  France,  and  artfully  in¬ 
terwoven  with  their  {fatidical  (economics.  The  many 
contefts  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
about  the  regiftration  of  his  edi&s,  had  given  occafion  to 
much  difcuflion,  and  had  made  the  public  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  topics  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  abfolute 
monarchy  of  France. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  natural  expectations  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  the  expediency  of  a  candid  attention  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  thefe  expectations,  and  a 
view  of  Legiflation  and  Government  founded  on  a  very 
liberal  interpretation  of  all  thefe  things,  was  prodigioudy 
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promoted  by  the  rafh  interference  of  France  in  the  dif- 
pute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this 
attempt  to  ruin  Britain,  even  the  court  of  France  was 
obliged  to  preach  the  dodrines  of  Liberty,  and  to  take 
its  chance  that  Frenchmen  would  confent  to  be  the  on¬ 
ly  Oaves.  But  their  officers  and  foldiers  who  returned 
from  America,  imported  the  American  principles,  and  in 
every  company  found  hearers  who  liftened  with  delight 
and  regret  to  their  faicinating  tale  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.  During  the  war,  the  Minilfer,  who  had  too 
confidently  pledged  himfelf  for  the  dedrudion  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Farifians  to  amufe  them- 
felves  with  theatrical  entertainments,  where  Englifh  law 
was  reprefented  as  oppreffion,  and  every  fretful  extrava¬ 
gance  oi  the  Americans  was  applauded  as  a  noble  drug- 
gle  for  native  freedom. — All  wifhed  for  a  tafle  of  that 
liberty  and  equality  which  they  were  allowed  to  applaud 
on  the  flage  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  came  from  the  theatre 
into  the  flreet,  they  found  thcmfelves  under  all  their  for¬ 
mer  reflraints.  The  fweet  charm  had  found  its  way  into 
their  hearts,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  France  became  as 
dull  as  common  life  does  to  a  fond  girl  when  file  lays 
down  her  novel. 

In  this  irritable  date  of  mind  a  fpark  was  fufheient  for 
kindling  a  flame.  To  import  this  dangerous  delicacy 
of  American  growth,  France  had  expended  many  milli¬ 
ons,  and  was  drowned  in  debts.  The  mad  prodigality 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Court  had  drained  the 
trealury,  and  forcltallcd  every  livre  of  the  revenue.  The 
'Aids  for  new  taxes  and  forced  loans  were  mod  unwel¬ 
come  and  oppreflive.  > 

The  A  vocals  au  parlcment  had  nothing  to  do  with  ftate- 
aliuirs,  being  very  little  more  than  barrifters  in  the  high- 
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eft  court  of  juftice  ;  and  the  higheft  claim  of  the  Prcfi- 
dents  of  this  court  was  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  counfel- 
lors  to  the  King  in  common  matters.  It  was  a  very 
ft  range  inconfiftency  in  that  ingenious  nation  to  permit 
fuch  people  to  touch  on  thofe  ftate-fubjc&s  ;  for,  in 
faff,  the  King  of  France  was  an  abfolute  Monarch,  and 
the  fubjecls  were  (laves.  This  is  the  relultol  all  their 
painful  refearch,  notwithftanding  that  glimmerings  of  na¬ 
tural  juftice  and  of  freedom  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
records.  There  could  not  be  found  in  their  hiftory  fo 
much  as  a  tolerable  account  of  the  manner  of  calling  the 
nation  together,  to  learn  from  the  people  how  their 
chains  would  beft  pleafe  their  fancy.  But  all  this  was 
anainft  nature,  and  it  was  neccffary  that  it  (hould  come 
to  an  end,  the  find  time  that  the  Monarch  confefled  that 


he  could  not  do  every  thing  unlels  they  put  the  tools  into 
his  hands.  As  things  were  approaching  gradually  but 
rapidly  to  this  condition,  the  impertinent  interference 
(for  fo  a  Frenchman,  fubjeft  of  the  Grand  Monarch* 
mujl  think  it)  of  the  advocates  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  popular  in  the  higlied  degree  ;  and  it  mu  it  be  con- 
fetfed,  that  in  general  it  was  patriotic,  however  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  conftitution.  They  felt  themielves 
pleading  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  natural  juftice.  This 
would  embolden  honed  and  worthy  men  to  fpeak  truth-, 
however  unwelcome  to  the  court.  In  general,  it  mult 
alfo  be  granted  that  they  fpoke  with  caution  and  witn  re- 
fpebt  to  the  foverei-gn  pov;ers  :  and  they  had  frequently 
the  pleafure  of  being  the  means  of  mitigating  th.e  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  people.  The  Parliament  of  Pans,  by  this 
conduft,  came  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  fort  oi  mediator 
between  the  King  and  his  fubiedls  :  and  as  the  avocats 
faw  this,  they  naturally  rofe  in  their  own  edimation  far 
above  the  rank  in  which  the  conllitution  of  their  govern 
mcni  had  placed  them.  For  it  mud  always  be  kept  in 
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inind,  that  the  robe  was  never  confiderecl  as  the  drefs  of 
a  Nobleman,  although  the  caflock  was.  An  advocate 
was  merely  not  a  roturicr  ;  and  though  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  profefiion  more  truly  honorable  than  the  dif- 
penfing  ofdiftributive  juflice,  nor  any  fkill  more  conge- 
mal  to  a  rational  mind  than  that  of  dip  praftical  morality 
which  we,  in  theory,  confider  as  the  light  by  which  they 
aic  always  condutled  ;  and  although  even  the  artificial 
conflitution  of  France  had  long  been  obliged  to  bow  to 
thediclates  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  to  confer  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  even  title,  on  fuch  of  the  profefiors  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  as  had,  by  their  (kill  and  their  honorable  cha- 
rafloi,  rtfen  to  the  fiiilolhces  of  their  profelfion,  yet  the 
Noblefle  de  la  Rohe  never  could  incorporate  with  the 
Noblefle  du  Sang,  nor  even  with  the  Noblefle  de  l’Epee. 
1  he  ddcendants  of  a  Marcjuis  de  la  Robe  never  could 
rife  to  certain  dignities  in  the  church  and  at  court.  The 
a\  ocats  dc  parlcment  felt  this,  and  fniarted  under  the  ex- 
clufion  from  court-honors;  and  though  they  eagerly 
courted  fuch  nobility  as  they  could  attain,  they  feldom 
omitted  any  opportunity  that  occurred  during  their  juni¬ 
or  practice  of  expofing  the  arrogance  of  the  Noblefle, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  court.  This  increafed  their  po¬ 
pularity,  and  in  the  prefent  lituation  of  things,  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  fupport,  they  went  beyond  their  former  cautious 
bounds,  and  introduced  in  their  pleadings,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  joint  remonflrances  againft  the  regiflration 
of  cditls,  all  the  wire-drawn  morality,  and  cofrno-politi- 
oal  jurifprudence,  which  they  had  fo  often  rehearfed  in 
the  Lodges,  and  which  had  of  late  been  openly  preached 
by  the  cconomifts  and  philofophers. 


A  fignal  was  given  to  tbe  nation  for  engaging  “  en 
mafic”  in  political  difeuflion.  The  Notables  wore  called 
upon  to  come  and  advife  the  King;  and  the  points  were 
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laid  before  them,  in  which  his  Majefty  (infallible  till 
now)  acknowledged  his  ignorance  or  his  doubts.  But 
who  were  the  Notables  ?  Were  they  more  knowing  than 
the  King,  or  lefs  in  need  of  inftruflion  ?  The  nation 
thought  otherwife;  nay,  the  court  thought  otherwife ; 
for,  in  fome  of  the  royal  proclamations  on  this  occafi- 
on,  men  of  letters  were  invited  to  aflift  with  their  coun- 
fels,  and  to  give  what  information  their  reading  and  ex. 
perience  fhould  fuggeft  as  to  the  belt  method  of  con¬ 
voking  the  States  General,  and  of  conducing  their  de¬ 
liberations.  When  a  Minifter  thus  folicits  advice  from 
all  the  world  how  to  govern,  he  molt  alfuredly  declares 
his  own  incapacity,  and  tells  the  people  that  now  they 
mull  govern  themfelves.  This  however  was  done,  and 
the  Minifter,  Neckar,  the  Philofopher  and  Philanthro- 
pift  of  Geneva,  fet  the  example,  by  fending  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  be  laid  on  the  council-table  with  the  reft.  On 
this  fignal,  counfel  poured  in  from  every  garret,  and 
the  prefs  groaned  with  advice  in  every  fhape.  Ponder¬ 
ous  volumes  were  written  for  the  Bifhop  or  the  Duke; 
a  handfome  8vo  for  the  Notable  Officer  of  eighteen; 
pamphlets  and  fingle  (heets  for  the  loungers  in  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal.  The  fermentation  was  aftoniftiing ;  but  it 
was  no  more  than  fhould  have  been  expected  from  the 
moft  cultivated,  the  mod  ingenious,  and  the  leaft  bafh  . 
ful  nation  on  earth.  All  wrote,  and  all  read.  Not 
contented  with  bringing  forth  all  the  fruits  which  the  Il¬ 
lumination  of  thefe  bright  days  of  reafon  had  railed  in 
fuch  abundance  in  the  confervatories  of  the  Philalethes , 
and  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  Diderot,  Rouffeau,  Raynal,  See.  the  patriotic 
counfellors  of  the  Notables  had  ranfacked  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  former  ages.  They difeovered  that  France 
had  always  been  FREE  !  One  would  have  thought 
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that  they  had  travelled  with  Sir  John  Mandevillein  that 
country  where  even  the  fpeeches  of  former  times  had 
been  frozen,  and  were  now  thawing  apace  under  the 
beams  of  the  fun  of  Rcafon.  For  many  of  thefe  effays 
were  as  incongruous  and  mal-a-propos  as  the  broken 
fentences  recorded  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  Spectator. 
A  gentleman  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  a  perfon  of 
great  judgment,  and  well  informed  in  every  thing  ref- 
pefting  the  conllitution  and  prefent  condition  of  his 
country,  allured  me  that  this  invitation,  followed  by  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  Ncckar,  operated  like  an  eleftrical 
fhock.  In  the  courfe  of  four  or  five  days,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Paris  was  completely  changed.  Every  where 
one  faw  crowds  (taring  at  papers  palled  on  the  walls— 
breaking  into  little  parties — walking  up  and  down  the 
ftreets  in  eager  converfation — adjourning  to  coftee-hou- 
fes — and  the  converfation  in  all  companies  turned  to 
politics  alone;  and  in  all  thefe  converfations,  anew 
vocabulary,  where  every  fecond  word  was  Morality, 
Philanthropy,  Toleration,  Freedom,  and  Equalifation 
of  property.  Even  at  this  early  period  perfons  were 
liftened  to  without  cenfure,  or  even  furprife,  who  faid 
that  it  wasnonfenfe  to  think  of  reforming  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  mult  be  completely  changed.  In  (hart, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and 
a  rage  for  innovation  had  completely  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  Parilians.  The  mod  confpicuous  proof  of  this 
was  the  unexpected  fate  of  the  Parliament.  It  met  ear¬ 
lier  than  ufual,  and  to  give  greater  eclat  to  its  patriotic 
efforts,  and  completely  to  fecure  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  it  iffued  an  arret  on  the  prefent  date  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  containing  a  number  of  refolutions  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  leading  points  of  national  liberty.  A  few  months 
ago  thefe  would  have  been  joyfully  received  as  the  Mag¬ 
na  Charta  of  Freedom;  aud  really  contained  all  that  a 
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*ifc  people  fhould  defirej  but  becaufe  the  Parliament 
had  fome  time  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  as  the 
conflitutional  cottnfel  of  the  Crown,  that  the  States 
Ihould  be  convoked  on  the  principles  of  their  laft  meet¬ 
ing  in  1614,  which  preferved  th-tf  diftinclions  of  rank, 
all  their  pah  fervices  were  forgotten — all  their  hard  drug¬ 
gie  with  the  former  adminiflration,  and  their  uncon¬ 
querable  courage  and  perfeverance,  which  ended  only 
with  their  downfall,  all  were  forgotten ;  and  thole  dif- 
tinguifhed  members  whofe  zeal  and  fufferings  ranked 
them  with  the  molt  renowned  heroes  and  martyrs  of  pa- 
'  triotifm,  were  now  regarded  as  the  contemptible  tools 
of  Ariftocracy.  The  Parliament  now  let,  in  a  fiery 

troubled,  fky — to  rife  no  more. 

•  » - 

Of  all  the  barrifters  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the 
mod  conspicuous  for  the  difplay  of  the  enchanting  doc¬ 
trines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  was  Mr.  Duval,  (on  of 
an  Avocat  in  the  fame  court,  and  ennobled  about  this 
time  under  the  name  of  Delprefmenil.  He  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Lodge  of  the  Amis  Reams  at  Paris,  called  the 
Contract  Social ,  and  of  the  Lodge  of  Chevaliers  Bun- 
Jaifants  at  Lyons.  His  reputation  asabarriftei  had  been 
prodigioufly  encreafed  about  this  time  by  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  caufe,  where  the  defeendant  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  General  Lally,  after  having  obtained  tne  redot  ation 
of  the  family  honors,  was  driving  to  get  back  feme  of 
the  e dates.  Mr.  Lally  Tollendahl  had  even  tiaincd 
himfelf  to  the  profeffion,  and  pleaded  his  own  caufe 
with  adonifhing  abilities.  But  Delprefmenil  had  near 
connexions  with  the  family  which  was  in  polk (lion  ot 
the  edates,  and  oppofed  him  with  equal  powers,  and 
more  add  refs.  He  was  on  the  (ide  which  was  mod  a- 
grecable  to  his  favorite  topics  of  declamation,  and  his 
pleadings  attracted  much  notice  both  in  Paris  and  in  feme 
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of  the  provincial  Parliaments.  I  mention  thefe  things 
with  fome  intereft,  becaufe  this  was  the  beginning  of 
that  marked  rivallhip  between  Lally  Tollendahl  and 
Defprefmenil,  which  made  fuch  a  figure  in  the  journals 
of  the  National  Aficmbly.  It  ended  fatally  for  both. 
Lally  Tollendahl  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Affembly* 
when  he  faw  it  determined  on  the  deftrudion  of  the  mo! 
narchy  and  of  all  civil  order,  and  at  laft  to  emigrate  from 
his  country  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  property,  and  to  fub- 
fifi  on  the  kindnefs  of  England.  Defprefmenil  attained 
his  meredian  of  popularity  by  his  difcovery  of  the  fecret 
plan  of  the  Gouit  to  ellablifli  the  Cour  pleniere,  and 
ever  after  this  took  the  lead  in  all  the  ftrong  meafures  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  now  overftepping 
all  bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
ferving  its  influence  after  it  had  rendered  itfelf  impotent 
by  an  unguarded  ftroke.  Defprefmenil  was  the  firft 
martyr  of  that  Liberty  and  Equality  which  it  was  now 
boldly  preaching,  having  voluntarily  furrendered  him- 
fell  a  pri loner  to  the  officer  fent  to  demand  him  from  the 
Parliament.  He  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  any  thing  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  very  fliadow  of  liberty  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  being  guillotined  by  Robefpierre. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  intrigues  of  Count  Mi- 
rabeau  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  feditious  preface 
and  notes  on  the  anonymous  letters  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Pruffian  States.  He  alfo,  while  at  Berlin,  publiffied 
tm  EJJai  Jur  la  Secle  dcs  Illumines ,  one  of  the  ftrangeft 
and  molt  impudent  performances  that  ever  appeared. 
Pie  there  deferibes  a  feft  exifting  in  Germany,  called 
the  Illuminated,  and  fays,  that  they  are  the  moft  abfurd 
and  grols  fanatics  imaginable,  waging  war  with  every 
appearance  of  Reafon,  and  maintaining  the  moft  ridi¬ 
culous  luperftitions.  He  gives  fome  account  of  thefe, 
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and  of  their  rituals,  ceremonies,  &c.  as  if  he  had  feen 
them  all.  His  left  is  a  confufed  mixture  of  Chriftian 
fuperftitions,  Rofycrucian  nonfenfe,  and  every  thing 
■  that  can  raife  contempt  and  hatred.  Rut  no  fucli  So¬ 
ciety  ever  exifted,  and  Mirabeau  confided  in  his  own  * 
powers  of  deception,  in  order  to  lereen  from  obferva- 
tion  thofe  who  were  known  to  be  Illuminati,  and  to 
hinder  the  rulers  from  attending  to  their  real  machina¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  this  Ignis  fatuus  of  his  own  brain. 
He  knew  perfectly  that  the  Illuminati  were  of  a  (lamp 
diametrically  oppofite;  for  he  was  illuminated  by  Mau- 
villon  long  before. — He  gained  his  point  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  Nicholai  and  others  of  the  junto  immediately 
adopted  the  whim,  and  called  them  Qbfcuranten ,  and 
joined  with  Mirabeau  in  placing  on  the  lilt  of  Obfcuran - 
ten  feveral  perfons  whom  they  wifhed  to  make  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Mirabeau  was  not  more  difcontented  with  the  Court 
of  Berlin  for  the  fmall  regard  it  had  teftified  for  his  emi¬ 
nent  talents,  than  he  was  with  his  own  Court,  or  rather 
with  the  minifter  Calonne,  who  had  fent  him  thither. 
Calonne  had  been  greatly  diffatisfied  with  his  conduct  at 
Berlin,  where  his  felf-conceit,  and  his  private  projects, 
had  made  him  aCt  in  a  way  almoft  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  milfion.  Mirabeau  was  therefore  in  a  rage 
at  the  minifter,  and  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  in  which  his 
celebrated  memorial  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the 
means  of  relieving  it,  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity  of  reproach  ;  and  in  this  conteft  his  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  that  violent  pitch  of  oppofition  which  he 
ever  after  maintained.  To  be  noticed,  and  to  lead,  were 
his  foie  obje£ts — and  he  found  that  taking  the  fide  of  the 
difcontented  was  the  bcft  field  for  his  eloquence  and  reft- 
lefs  ambition — Yet  there  was  no  man  that  was  more  de- 
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voted  to  the  principles  of  a  court  than  Count  Ivlirabeau, 
provided  he  had  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and  he 
would  have  obtained  it,  if  any  thing  moderate  would 
have  fatished  him — but  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of 
mm  but  a  place  of  active  trufl,  and  a  high  department. 
For  fuch  offices  all  knew  him  to  be  totally  unfit.  He 
wanted  knowledge  of  great  things,  and  was  learned  only 
in  the  bull! mg  detail  of  intrigue,  and  at  any  time  would 
facrihce  every  thing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifing 
his  brilliant  eloquence,  and  indulging  his  paffion  for  fa- 
tire  and  reproach. —  1  he  greatefl  obftacle  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  was  the  abject  worthleffnefs  of  his  chararier.  What 
we  ufually  call  profligacy,  viz.  debauchery,  gaming,  im¬ 
piety,  and  every  kind  of  fenfuality  were  not  enough — he 
was  deflitute  of  decency  in  his  vices — tricks  which  would 
difgrace  a  thief-catcher,  were  never  boggled  at  in  order 
to  fupply  his  expences — For  inftance — His  father  and 
mother  had  a  procefs  of  reparation — Mirabeau  had  juft 
been  liberated  from  prifon  for  a  grofs  mifdemeanour, 
and  was  in  want  of  money — He  went  to  his  father,  lided 
with  him  in  invectives  againft  his  mother,  and,  for  too 
guineas,  wrote  his  father’s  memorial  for  the  court. — He 
then  went  to  his  mother,  and  by  a  fimilar  conduct  got  the 
fame  fum  from  her — and  both  memorials  were  prefent- 
ed.  Drinking  was  the  only  vice  in  which  he  did  not  in¬ 
dulge — his  exhauffed  conftitution  did  not  permit  it.  His 
brother  the  Vifcount,  on  the  contrary,  was  apt  to  exceed 
in  jollity.  One  day  the  Count  faid  to  him,  66  How  can 
you,  Brother,  fo  expofe  yourfelf  ?”  u  What  !  fays  the 
Vifcount,-  how  infadable  you  are — Nature  has  given  you 
every  vice,  and  having  left  me  only  this  one,  you  grudge 
it  me.”  When  the  eleriions  were  making  for  the  States- 
General,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  in  his  own  or¬ 
der  at  Aix — But  he  was  fo  abhorred  by  the  Noble ffe, 
that  they  net  only  rej cried  him,  but  even  drove  him 
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from  their  meetings.  This  affront  fettled  his  meafures, 
and  he  determined  on  their  ruin.  He  went  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  difclaimed  his  being  a  gentleman,  fet  up  a  little 
fiiop  in  the  market-place  of  Aix,  and  fold  trifles  and 
now,  fully  refolved  what  line  he  Ihouid  purfue,  he  court¬ 
ed  the  Commons,  by  joining  in  all  their  exceffes  again  ft 
the  Nobleffe,  and  was  at  laft  returned  a  member  of  the 

Affembly* 

From  this  account  of  Mirabeau  we  can  eafily  foreted 
the  ufe  he  would  make  of  the  Illumination  which  he  had 
received  in  Germany.  Its  grand  truths  and  juft  mora¬ 
lity  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  effects  on  his  mind  as  on 
that  of  Weifhauptor  Bahrdt. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mirabeau,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord,  artervvards 
Bifliop  of  Autun  (the  man  fo  puffed  in  the  National  Af- 
lemblies  as  the  brighteft  pattern  of  humanity)  reformed 
a  Lodge  of  Philalethes  in  Paris,  which  met  in  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  College  or  Convent.  It  was  one  of  the  Amis  Rea¬ 
ms,  which  had  now  rid  itfelf  of  all  the  infigni (leant  myf- 
ticifm  of  the  left.  This  was  now  become  troublefome, 
and  took  up  the  time  which  would  be  much  better  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chevaliers  du  Soleil ,  and  other  ftiii  moic 
refined  champions  of  reafon  and  univerfal  cmzeufiiip* 
Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it  fome  of  that  Illumination 
which  had  beamed  upon  him  when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In 
1788  he  and  the  Abbe  were  Wardens  of  the  Lodge. 
They  found  that  they  had  not  acquired  all  the  dexterity 
of  management  that  he  under  Hood  was  p  rath  fed  by  his 
Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their  connection, 
and  conducing  their  correfpondence.  A  letter  was 
therefore  fent  from  this  Lodge,  ligned  by  thefe  two  gen¬ 
tlemen^  to  the  Brethren  in  Germany,  requeuing  their 
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afliftance  and  inflru&ion.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year 
and  during  the  fitting  of  the  Notables,  a  deputation 
was  SENT  from  the  German  Illuminati  to  catch  this  glo¬ 
rious  opportunity  of  carrying  their  plan  into  full  execu- 
tion  with  the  greateft  eclat. 

.  i 

Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonftrate  the  early 
intentions  of  a  party,  and  this  a  great  party,  in  France 
to  overturn  the  conftitution  completely,  and  plant  a  de¬ 
mocracy  or  oligarchy  on  its  ruins.  The  Illuminati  had 
no  other  object.  1  hey  accounted  all  Princes  ufurpers 
and  tyrants,  and  all  privileged  orders  as  their  abettors. 
I  hey  intended  to  eftablifh  a  government  of  Morality,  as 
they  called  it  (  Sittenregiment)  where  talents  and  charac¬ 
ter  (to  be  eftimated  by  their  own  fcale,  and  by  them- 
felves)  fhould  alone  lead  to  preferment.  They  meant  to 
abolifh  the  law's  which  protected  property  accumulated 
by  long  continued  and  fuccefsful  induftry,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  for  the  future  any  fuch  accumulation.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  eftablifh  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  the 
imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man  (at  lead  they  pretended 
all  this  to  thofe  who  were  neither  Magi  nor  Regentes.) 
And,  as  necefiary  preparations  for  all  this,  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  root  out  all  religion  and  ordinary  morality,  and 
even  to  break  the  bonds  of  domeftic  life,  by  deftroying 
the  veneration  for  marriage-vows,  and  by  taking  the 
education  of  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents* 
This  was  all  that  the  Illuminati  could  teach,  and  this 
WAS  PRECISELY  WHAT  FRANCE  HAS  DONE. 

I  cannot  proceed  in  the  narration  without  defiling  the 
page  with  the  detefted  name  of  Orleans ,  ftained  with 
every  thing  that  can  degrade  or  difgrace  human  nature. 
He  only  wanted  Illumination,  to  fhew  him  in  a  fyftem 
all  the  opinions.  difpofttions;  and  principles  which  fiT 
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m  _  *  • 

led  his  own  wicked  heart.  This  contemptible  being 
was  illuminated  by  Mirabeau,  and  has  fliown  himfelf 
the  molt  zealous  difciple  of  the  Order.  In  his  oath  of 
allegiance  he  declares,  “  That  the  interefts  and  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  Order  (hall  be  rated  by  him  above  all  other 
relations,  and  that  he  will  ferve  it  with  his  honor,  his 
fortune,  and  his  blood.” — He  has  kept  his  word,  and 
has  facrificed  them  all — And  he  has  been  treated  in  the 
true  fpiri t  of  the  Order — ufed  as  a  mere  tool,  cheated 
and  ruined. — For  I  muft  now  add,  that  the  French  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Illuminati  a  maxim,  unheard  of  in  any 
other  affociation  of  banditti,  viz.  that  of  cheating  each 
other.  As  the  managers  had  the  foie  poffeffion  of  the 
higher  myfteries,  and  led  the  reft  by  principles  which 
they  held  to  be  falfe,  and  which  they  employed  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  co-operation  of  the  inferior 
Brethren,  fo  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Pethion,  and  others, 
led  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  firft  by  his  wicked  ambition, 
and  the  expectation  of  obtaining  that  crown  which  they 
intended  to  break  in  pieces,  that  they  might  get  the  ufe 
of  his  immenfe  fortune,  and  of  his  influence  on  the 
thoufands  of  his  depending  fycophants,  who  ate  his 
bread  and  pandered  to  his  grofs  appetites.  Although  we 
very  foon  find  him  aCting  as  an  Illuminatus ,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  him  fo  loft  to  common  fenfe  as  to  contribute  his 
fortune,  and  rifk  his  life,  merely  in  order  that  the  one 
fhould  be  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  law,  and  the 
other  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  groom  or  his  pimp. 
He  furely  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  his  indolent  re¬ 
lation.  And  indeed  Mirabeau  (aid  to  Bergaffe,  that 
“  when  the  projeCl  was  mentioned  to  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  he  received  it  with  all  poflible  favor,”  (avec  toute 
la  grace  imaginable.)  During  the  contefls  between  the 
Court  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  courted  popula- 

•  -  N  n 
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rity  with  an  indecency  and  folly  that  nothing  can  explain 
but  a  mad  and  fiery  ambition  which  blinded  his  eyes  to 
all  confequences.  This  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  at  Verfailles  on  the  dreadful  5th  and  6th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1789.  The  depohtions  at  the  Chatelet  prove  in 
the  molt  inconteftable  manner,  that  during  the  horrors 
of  thefe  two  days  he  was  repeatedly  feen,  and  that  when¬ 
ever  he  was  recognifed  by  the  croud,  he  was  huzzaed 
with  Vive  Orleans ,  Vive  nctre  Roi  Orleans,  &c. — He 
then  withdrew,  and  was  feen  in  other  places.  While 
all  about  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family  were  in  the  ut- 
molt  concern  for  their  fate,  he  was  in  gay  humour, 
chatting  on  indifferent  fubjeHs.  His  laft  appearance  in 
the  evening  ot  the  5th  was,  about  nine  o’clock,  converfing 
in  a  corner  with  men  difguifed  in  mean  drefs,  and  fome  in 
women’s  clothes  ;  among  whom  were  Mirabeau,  Bar- 
nave,  Duport,  and  other  deputies  of  the  Republican 
party — and  thefe  men  were  feen  immediately  after,  con¬ 
cealed  among  the  lines  of  the  Regiment  de  Flandre,  the 
corruption  of  which  they  had  that  day  completed.  He 
was  feen  again  next  morning  converfing  with  the  fame 
perfons  in  women’s  drefs.  And  when  the  infulted  Sove¬ 
reign  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Orleans  was  again 
feen,  fkulicing  111  a  balcony  behind  his  children,  to  view 
the  procelhon  of  devils  and  furies  ;  anxioufly  hoping  ail 
the  while  that  fome  dilfurbance  would  arife  in  which  the 
King  might  perifh. — I  fliould  have  added  that  he  was 
feen  in  the  morning  at  the  top  of  the  (lairs,  pointing  the 
way  with  his  hand  to  the  inob,  where  they  fliould  go, 
while  he  w'ent  by  another  road  to  the  Kin?.  In  fhort, 
he  went  about  trembling  like  a  coward,  waiting  for  the 
exploiion  which  might  render  it  fafe-for  him  to  fhew 
himfelf.  Mirabeau  faid  to  him,  44  The  fellow  carries  a 
loaded  piftol  in  his  bofom,  but  will  never  dare  to  pull 
the  trigger.”  He  was  favedj  notwithflanding  his  own 
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Folly,  by  being  joined  in  the  accufation  with  Mirabeau, 
who  could  not  refcue  himfelf  without  ft  riving  alio  for 
Orleans,  whom  he  defpifed,  while  he  made  ufe  of  his 
fortune. — In  fhort,  Orleans  was  but  half  illuminated  at 
this  time,  and  hoped  to  be  King  or  Regent. 


4 


Yet  he  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  preparatory  leffons  of 
Illuminatifm,  and  well  convinced  of  its  fundamental 
truths.  He  was  well  affured  of  the  great  influence  of  the 
women  in  fociety,  and  he  employed  this  influence  like 
a  true  difciple  of  Weifhaupt.  Above  three  hundred 
nymphs  from  the  Purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal  were 
provided  with  ecus  and  Louis  d’ors,  by  his  grand  procu¬ 
rer  the  Abbes  Sieyes,  and  were  fent  to  meet  and  to  il¬ 
luminate  the  two  battalions  of  the  Regiment  de  Flandre, 
who  were  coming  to  Verfailles  for  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  privates  of  one  of  thefe  regiments 
came  and  informed  their  officers  of  this  attempt  made  on 
their  loyaltv. — 45,000  livres  w'ere  given  them  at  St. 
Deny’s,  to  make  them  difband  thcmfelves — and  the  poor 
lads  were  at  fir  ft  dazzled  by  the  name  01  a  film  that  was 
not  familiar  to  them— but  when  fome  thinking  head  a- 


rnong  them  told  them  that  it  only  amounted  to  two  Louis 
d’ors  a-piece,  they  difclofcd  the  bribery.  1  hey  were 
then  offered  90,000,  but  never  faw  it.  (Depofitions  at 
the  Chatelet,  No.  317.)  Mademoifelle  Therouane,  the 
favonta  of  the  day  at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  the  moll 
aftive  perfon  of  the  armed  mob  from  Paris,  dri  lled  ni 
Amazonne ,  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  opera,  and  turn¬ 
ed  many  young  heads  that  day  which  were  etterwards 
taken  off  by  the  guillotine.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  ac¬ 
knowledged,  before  his  death,  that  he  had  expended 
above  L.  50,000  Sterling  in  corrupting  the  Gardes  Fran- 
■$oifcs.  The  armed  mob  which  came  from  Parts  to  Ver- 


failles  on  the  5th  of  Otlober,  importuning  the  King  lor 
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bread,  had  their  pockets  filled  with  crown-pieces;  and 
leans  was  feen  on  that  day  by  two  gentlemen,  with  a 
bag  oi  money  l'o  heavy  that  it  was  fattened  to  his  clothes 

,  a  ftraP’  to  hinder  from  being  oppreffive,  and  to 
keep  it  in  inch  a  pofition  that  it  fhould  be  acceffible  in 
an  inflant.  (See  the  Depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  No 
W7-) 


But  finch  was  the  contempt  into  which  his  grofis  profli¬ 
gacy,  his  cowardice,  and  his  niggardly  difpofition,  had 
brought  him  with  all  parties,  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
quite  blinded  by  his  wicked  ambition,  and  by  his  im¬ 
placable  refientment  of  fiome  bitter  taunts  he  had  gotten 
iiom  the  King  and  Queen,  he  mult  have  feen  very  early 
that  he  was  to  be  fiacrificed  as  l'oon  as  he  had  ferved  the 
purpofes  of  the  faction.  At  present,  his  afliftance  was 
oi  the  utmoft  confequence.  His  immenfe  fortune,  much 
above  three  millions  Sterling,  was  almoft  exhaufted 
during  the  three  firft  years  of  the  Revolution.  But 
(>\hat  cal  of  more  confequence)  he  had  almoft  unbound¬ 
ed  authority  among  the  Free  Mafons. 


In  this  country  we  have  no  conception  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  National  Grand  Mailer.  When  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  oi  Brunfwick,  by  great  exertions  among  the  jar¬ 
ring  icds  m  (-t.  i many ,  had  got  himlelf  elected  Grand 
, r i a 1 1 c i  oi  the  Obfervanz,  it  gave  lerious  alarm  to 

tut.  Lmpuo),  and  to  all  tlie  Princes  of  Germany,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  their  connivance  at  the  attempts 
ol  the  1 iluiumui h  to  di (credit  that  party.  In  the  °rcat  ci¬ 
ties  of  Germany,  the  inhabitants-  paid  more  refipedl  to 
!uc  Giand  Matter  ol  the  Mafons  than  to  their refpefitive 
I  linces.  1  lie  authority  of  the  D.  of  Orleans  in  France 
was  Hid  greater,  in  confequence  of  his  employing  his  for¬ 
tune  to  fupport  it.  About  eight  years  before  the  Re- 
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volution  he  had  (not  without  much  intrigue  and  many 
bribes  and  promifes)  been  eleBed  Grand  Matter  of 
France,  having  under  his  directions  all  the  Improved, 
Lodges.  The  whole  Affociation  was  called  the  Grand 
Orient  de  la  France ,  and  in  1785  contained  266  of  thefe 
Lodges  (fee  Freymaurenfche  Zcitung ,  Ncuwied ,  1787.) 
Thus  he  had  the  management  of  all  thofe  Secret  Socie¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  licentious  and  irreligious  fentiments  which 
were  currently  preached  there,  were  fu re  of  his  hearty 
concurrence.  The  fame  intrigue  which  procured  him 
the  fupreme  chair,  mutt  have  filled  the  Lodges  with  his 
dependents  and  emiffaries,  and  thefe  men  could  not  bet¬ 
ter  earn  their  pay,  than  by  doing  their  utmott  to  propa¬ 
gate  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impurity  of  manners. 


e 


But  fomething  more  was  wanted  :  Difrefpeff  for  th 
higher  Orders  of  the  State,  and  difloyalty  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign. — It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  fenti¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  the  latter,  could  meet  with  tole¬ 
ration,  and  even  encouragement,  in  a  nation  noted  for 
its  profeffions  of  veneration  for  its  Monarch,  and  for  the 
pride  of  its  Nobleffe.  Yet  I  am  certain,  that  fuch  doc¬ 
trines  were  habitually  preached  in  the  Lodges  of  Pliila- 
lethes ,  and  Amis  Reunis  de  la  Verite.  That  they  fhould 
be  very  current  in  Lodges  of  lowborn  Literati,  and 
other  Brethren  in  inferior  flations,  is  natural,  and  I  have 
already  faid  enough  on  this  head.  But  the  French  Lodg¬ 
es  contained  many  gentlemen  in  eafy,  in  affluent  circum- 
ftances.  I  do  not  expeft  fuch  confidence  in  my  afler- 
tions,  that  even  in  thefe  the  fame  opinions  were  very 
prevalent.  I  was  therefore  much  pleafed  with  a  piece  of 
information  which  I  got  while  thefe  fhects  were  printing 
off,  which  corroborates  my  aflertions. 
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I  Lis  is  a  perrormance  called  La  voile  retiree ,  ou  le  Se~ 
tret  ae  la  Revolution  explique  par  la  Franc  Mafonnerie ; 
It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Lefranc,  Prefident  of  the  Semi- 
nary  of  the  Eudifts  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  a  fecond 
edition  waspublifhed  at  Paris  in  1792.  The  author  was 
butchered  in  the  maffacre  of  September.  He  fays,  that 
on  the  death  or  a  friend,  who  had  been  a  very  zealous 
-Mafon,  and  many  years  Maher  of  a  refpedlable  Lodge, 
he  found  among  his  papers  a  collcUion  of  Mafonic  wri- 
tmgs,  containing  the  rituals,  catechifms,  and  fymbols  of 
every  kind,  belonging  to  a  - long  train  of  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  together  with  many  difcourfes  delivered  in. 
different  Lodges,  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  The 
perufal  filled  him  with  ahonifhment  and  anxiety.  For 
he  found  that  doctrines  were  taught,  and  maxims  of  con¬ 
duct  were  inculcated,  which  were  fubverfive  of  religion 
and  o(  all  good  order  in  the  Hate  ;  and  which  not  only 
countenanced  difloy alty  and  fedition,  but  even  invited 
to  it.  He  thought  them  fo  dangerous  to  the  hate,  that 
he  fent  an  account  of  them  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris 
Jong  before  the  Revolution,  and  always  hoped  that  that 
Reverend  Prelate  would  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  Ma- 
jefly’s  Minihers,  and  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  the 
meetings  of  this  dangerous  Society,  or  would  at  leah  re- 
itrain  them  from  fuch  exceffes.  But  he  was  difappoint- 
cd,  and  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public.* 


Had  the  good  man  been  fpared  but  a  few  months,  bis  furprife 
at  this  negleCt  Would  have  ceafed.  For,  on  die  19th  of  November 
1793,  die  Archbifnop  of  Paris  came  to  the  Bar  of  the  Aifembly* 
accompanied  by  his  Vicar  and  eleven  other  Clergymen,  who  there 
(renounced  their  Chriftianity  and  their  clerical  vows  ;  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  they  had  played  the  villain  for  many  years  againft  their 
ccnfciences,  teaching  what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie,  and  were  now  re- 
iblved  to  he  lioncft  men.  The  Vicar  indeed  had  behaved  like  a 
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Mr.  Lefranc  fays  exprefsly,  tnat  this  {hocking  per- 
verfion  of  Free  Mafonry  to  feditious  purpofes  was,  in  a 
great  meafure,  but  a  late  tiling,  and  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  agents  of  the  Grand  Matter,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  whoie 
Mafonic  Fraternity  was  hoftile  to  Chriftianity  and  to 
good  morals,  and  that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  great 
ichifmatic.  Fauftus  Socinus,  who  being  terrified  by  the 
fate  of  Servetus,  at  Geneva,  fell  on  this  method  of  pro^ 
m ul gating  his  doedrines  among  the  great  in  (ecret.  1  his 
opinion  is  but  ill  fupported,  and  is  incompatible  with 
many  circumftances  in  Free  Mafonry — lent  it  is  out  ot 
our  way  at  prelent.  Mr.  Lefranc  then  takes  particular 
notice  of  the  many  degrees  of  Chivalry  cultivated  in  the 
Lodges,  and  (hows  how,  by  artful  changes  in  the  fuc- 
cettive  explanations  of  the  fame  fymbols,  the  docu  mes 
of  Chriftianity,  and  of  all  revealed  religion,  are  com¬ 
pletely  exploded,  and  the  Philojophe  Inconnu  becomes 
at  lall  a  profeffed  Atheift. — He  then  takes  notice  of  the 
political  doctrines  which  are  in  like  manner  gradually 
unfolded,  by  which  u  patriotifm  and  loyaky  to  the 
Prince  are  declared  to  be  narrow  principles,  inconfifteiu 
with  univerfal  benevolence,  and  with  the  native  and  iiru 
prefcriptible  rights  of  man  ;  civil  (ubordinatiou  is  aflual 
oppreifion,  and  Princes  are  ex  officio  ufurpers  and  ty¬ 
rants.”  Thefe  principles  he  fairly  deduces  from  the 
Catechifms  of  the  Chevalier  du  Soldi ,  and  ol  the  Philo¬ 
jophe  Inconnu.  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  from 
thefe  it  appears  evident  that  his  ambitious  views  and 
hopes  had  been,  of  long  Handing,  and  that  it  was  entirely 


true  Illumlnatus  fome  time  before,  by  running  off  with  another  man’s 
wife  and  his  ftrong  box. — None  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have 
attained  the  higher  myfteries,  for  they  were  all  guillotined  not  long 
after. 
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by  his  fupport  and  encouragement  that  feditious  doc 
trines  were  permitted  in  the  Lodges.  Many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  were  difgufted  and  left  thefe  Lodges,  and 
advciinage  was  taken  ol  their  ab fence  to  improve  the 
Lodges  Hill  more,  that  is,  to  make  them  ftill  more  anar¬ 
chical  and  feditious.  Numbers  of  paltry  fcribblers  who 
haunted  the  Palais  Royal,  were  admitted  into  the  Lodg¬ 
es,  and  there  vented  their  poifonous  doflrines.  The 
Duke  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  French  guards,  in¬ 
troducing  many  of  the  privates  and  inferior  officers  into 
ii'.c  obfcure  and  even  the  more  refpeQable  Lodges,  fo 
mat  the  officers  were  frequently  difgufted  in  the  Lodges 
by  the  infolent  behaviour  of  their  own  foldiers,  under 
the  mafic  of  Mafonic  Brotherhood  and  Equality— and 
this  behaviour  became  not  unfrequent  even  out  of  doors, 
fie  allerts  with  great  confidence  that  the  troops  were 
much  corrupted  by  thefe  intrigues — and  that  when  they 
lomctimes  declared,  on  fervice,  that  they  would  not  fire 
Dn  their  Brethren ,  the  phrafe  had  a  particular  reference 
to  their  Mafonic  Fraternity,  becaufe  they  recognifed 

many  of  their  Brother  Malons  in  every  crowd. _ And 

the  corruption  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Paris  and 
its  neighbourhood,  but  extended  to  every  place  in  the 
kingdom  where  there  was  a  Municipality  and  a  Mafon 
Lodge. 

O 

•  4 

Aii.  Leiranc  then  turns  our  attention  to  many  peculiaj 
TU.es  in  the  Revolution,  which  have  a  re femblan  ce  to  the 
jnaciices  in  h  icc  Malonry.  Not  only  was  the  arch  re¬ 
bel  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  Grand  Matter,  but  the  chief 
adors  in  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Ro^ 
chefoucault,  and  others,  were  dittinguifhed  office-bear¬ 
ers  in  the  great  Lodges.  He  fays  that  the  dittributioa 
of  France  into  departments,  dittri&s,  circles,  cantons, 
&c.  is  perfectly  fimilar,  with  the  lame  denominations,  to 
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a  diftribution  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  Grand  Orient.*— The  Prefident’s  hat  in 
the  National  Affembly  is  copied  from  that  of  a  Tres 
Venerable  Grand,  Maitre. — The  Icail  of  a  Municipal 
Officer  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  Brother  Apprentice.— 
When  the  Affembly  celebrated  the  Revolution  in  the 
Cathedral,  they  accepted  of  the  higheft  honors  of  Ma- 
fonry  by  palling  under  the  Arch  of  Steel,  foimcd  by  the 
drawn  fwords  of  two  ranks  of  Brethren.  Alio  it  is  voi- 
thv  of  remark,  that  the  National  Affembly  proteQed 
the  meetings  of  Free  Mafons,  while  it  peremptorily  pro¬ 
hibited  every  other  private  meeting.  The  obligation  ot 
laying  afide  all  liars,  ribbands,  croffes,  and  otiier  ho¬ 
norable  diftinQions  under  the  pretext  of  Fraternal  Equa¬ 
lity,  was  not  merely  a  prelude,  but  was  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  deltruUion  01  all  civu  diiunCtions, 
which  took  place  almoft  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution — and  the firjl  propofal  0/  a  furr aider ,  fays  Mr. 
Lefranc,  was  made  by  a  zealous  Majon.  He  laitiiii  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  horrible  and  fangumary  oaths,  the  nag¬ 
gers,  death-heads,  crofs-bones,  the  imaginary  combats 
with  the  murderers  of  Hiram,  and  many  other  gloomy 
ceremonies,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  harden  the  heart, 
to  remove  its  natural  difgult  at  deeds  of  hoiroi,  and 
have  paved  the  way  for  thole  fhocking  barbarities  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Frenchman  abhorred  o\ci  HI 
Europe.  Thefe  deeds  were  indeed  perpetrated  by  a 
mob  of  fanatics ;  but  the  principles  were  promulgated 
and  foltered  by  perfons  who  llyle  themfelves  philofo- 


*  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  denominations  which  appear  ;r.  tne  fccrct  ccrref- 
pondence  of  the  Bavarian  Illuminati. 
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I  fee  more  evidence  of  thefe  important  fafts  in  ano- 
thei  book  juft  publilhed  by  an  emigrant  gentleman  (Mr. 
Latocnaye.)  He  confirms  my  repeated  affertions,  that 

all  the  irreligious  and  feditious  doHrines  were  the  fub- 

jccls  of  perpetual  harangues  in  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and 
that  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  as  it  were  fet  on  fire,  were  nothing  but 
enthu bailie  amplifications  of  the  common-place  cant  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  arofe  naturally  out  of  it.  He  even 
thinks  “  that  this  mvjl  cj  necejfity  be  the  cale  in  every 
country  where  the  minds  of  the  lower  clafles  of  the  State 
are  in  any  way  confiderably  fretted  or  irritated;  it  is  ai¬ 
med  impoflible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  this  vortex, 
whenever  a  difeontented  mind  enters  into  a  Mafon 
Lodge.  The  dale  ftory  of  brotherly  love,  which  at 
another  time  would  only  lull  the  hearer  alleep,  now 
makes  him  prick  up  his  ears,  and  liften  with  avidity  to 
the  filly  tale,  and  he  cannot  hinder  fretting  thoughts  from 
continually  rankling  in  his  mind.” 


Mr.  Latocnaye  fays  exprefsly,  “  That  notwithftand- 
ing  the  general  contempt  of  the  public  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  his  authority  as  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Mafons 
gave  him  the  greateft  opportunity  that  a  feditious  mind 
could  defire  for  helping  forward  the  Revolution.  He 
had  ready  to  his  hand  a  connected  fyftcm  of  hidden  So¬ 
cieties,  protefted  by  the  State,  habituated  to  fecrecy 
and  artifice,  and  already  tinged  with  the  very  enthufiafm 
lie  wifhed  to  infpire.  In  thefe  he  formed  political  com¬ 
mittees,  into  which  only  his.  agents  were  admitted.  He 
filled  the  Lodges  with  the  French  guards,  whom  he  cor¬ 
rupted  with  money  and  hopes  of  preferment ;  and  by 
means  ol  the  Abbe  Sieves,  and  other  emilfaries,  they 
were  harangued  with  all  the  fophiftical  declamation,  or 
cant  of  Mafonry.”  .  1 
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Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  all  this  was  peculiar  to  the 
Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient ;  but  that  there  were  many 
(not  very  manv9  if  we  judge  by  the  Neuwicd  almanac, 
which  reckons  only  289  in  all  f  ranee  in  1784?  which 
2 66  were  of  the  Grand  Orient)  Lodges  who  continued 
on  the  old  plan  of  amufing  themfelves  with  a  little  fo- 
lemn  trifling.  He  coincides  with  Mr.  Lefranc  in  the 

y*  I 

opinion  that  the  awful  and  gloomy  rituals  of  Maionrv, 
and  particularly  the  fevere  trials  of  confidence  anu  lub- 
miffion,  muff  have  a  great  tendency  to  harden  the  heart, 
and  fit  a  man  for  atrocious  actions.  No  one  can  doubt 
of  this  who  reads  the  following  jnftance  : 

u  A  candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the  higheft 
Orders,  after  having  heard  many  threatenings denounced 
again fl  all  who  fhould  betray  the  Secrets  of  the  Order, 
was  conducted  to  a  place  where  he  faw  the  dead  bodies 
of  feveral  who  were  faid  to  have  fuffered  for  their  trea¬ 
chery.  He  then  faw  his  own  brother  tied  hand  and  foot, 
begging  his  mercy  and  interceffion.  He  was  informed 
that  this  perfon  was  about  to  fuffer  the  punifhmcnt  due 
to  this  offence,  and  that  it  was  referved  for  him  (the  can¬ 
didate)  to  be  the  internment  of  this  juft  vengeance,  and 
that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  manifefting  that  he 
was  completely  devoted  to  the  Order.  It  being  oblerv- 
ed  that  his  countenance  gave  figns  of  inward  horror  (the 
perfon  in  bonds  imploring  his  mercy  all  the  while)  he 
was  told,  that  in  order  to  fparehis  feelings,  a  bandage 
fhould  be  put  over  his  eyes.  A  dagger  was  then  put  in¬ 
to  his  right  hand,  and  being  hood-winked,  his  left  hand 
was  laid  on  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he 
was  then  ordered  to  {trike.  He  inftantly  obeyed  ;  and 
when  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he  law  that 
it  was  a  lamb  that  he  had  {tabbed.  Surely  Inch  trials  and 
fuc-h  wanton  cruelty  are  only  fit  for  training  confpiratorsff 
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Mr.  Latocnaye  adds,  that  “  when  he  had  been  initia¬ 
ted,  an  old  gentleman  aflced  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
whole  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  A  great  deal  of  noife,  and 
much  nonfenfe.”  “  Nonfenfe,  faid  the  other,  don’t 
judge  fo  rafhly,  young  man  ;  I  have  worked  thefe  twen- 
ty-hve  years,  and  the  farther  I  advanced,  itinterefled  me 
the  more  ;  but  I  Hopped  fhort,  and  nothing  fliall  prevail 
on  me  to  aavance  a  Itep  farther.”  In  another  conver¬ 
sation  the  gemleman  faid,  I  imagine  that  my  ftoppage 
was  owing  to  my  refufal  about  nine  years  ago,  to  lilten  to 
iome  perfons  who  made  to  me,  out  of  the  Lodge,  pro- 
poials  \\  inch  w  ere  feditious  and  horrible  •  for  ever  fines 
that  time  I  have  remarked,  that  my  higher  Brethren  treat 
me  with  a  much  greater  referve  than  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  that,  under  the  pretext  of  further  inflruflion, 
they  have  laboured  to  confute  the  notions  which  I  had 
already  acquired,  by  giving  fome  of  the  moll  delicate 
fubjecls  a  different  turn.  I  faw  that  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
move  fome  fufpi cions  which  I  was  beginning  to  form 
concerning  the  ultimate  fcope  of  the  whole.” 

I  imagine  that  thefe  obfervations  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  refpedt  to  the  influence 
of  the  fecret  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafonry  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  he  will  allow  it  to  be  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  from  the 
beginning,  entertained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
France.  It  is  not  my  province  to  prove  or  difprove 
this  point,  only  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident,  from  many 
circumftances  in  the  tranfaflions  of  thofe  tumultuous 
days,  that  the  adtive  leaders  had  quite  different  views, 
and  were  impelled  by  fanatical  notions  of  democratic  fe¬ 
licity,  or,  more  probably,  by  their  own  ambition  to  be 
the  movers  of  this  vaft.  machine,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government,  and  erect  a  republic,  of  which  they  hoped 
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to  be  the  managers;*  Mirabeau  had  learned  when  in 
Germany,  that  the  principles  ol  anarchy  had  been  well 
digefted  into  a  fyftem,  and  therefore  wifhed  for  fome  in- 
llruftion  as  to  the  fubordinate  detail  ol  the  bufinefs,  and 
for  this  purpofe  requested  a  deputation  Irom  the  Illu¬ 
minati. 

In  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  we  may  be  certain  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  perfon  would  be  lent.  One  ol  the  deputies  was 
Amelius,  the  next  perfon  in  the  order  to  Spartacus  and 
Philo.  His  worldly  name  was  Johann.  J.  C.  Bode,  at 
Weimar,  privy-counfellor  to  the  Prince  of  Hefle-Darm- 
ftadt  (See  Fragment e  der  Biographic  des  verjlorbenes 
Frey  her  r  Bode  m  Weimar^  mit  zuverldfjigeii  Urkundeiiy 
8 vo.  Riom .  1795*  See  alio  Endliche  Shichfall  der  Frey - 
maurerey ,  1794;  alfo  Wiener  Zeitfchrijt  far  1793*) 

Th  is  perfon  has  played  a  principal  part  in  the  whole 
fcheme  of  Illumination.  He  was  a  perfon  of  con  fid  ena¬ 
ble  and  fhowy  talents  as  a  writer.  He  had  great  talents 
for  converfation,  and  had  kept  good  company.  With 
refpecl  to  his  myftical  c  ha  rafter,  his  experience  was  great. 
He  was  one  of  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  among  them 


*  The  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
give  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that  he,  with  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Affembly,  had  formed 
this  plot  before  the  5th  of  October  1789.  That  trial  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  a  ftrange  manner,  partly  out  of  refpeCI  for  the  Royal  Family* 
which  (till  had  fome  hearts  affectionately  attached  to  it,  and  to  the 
monarchy,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fears  of  the  members  of  this 
court.  There  was  now  no  fafety  for  any  perfon  whodhrered  from 
the  opinion  of  the  frantic  populace  of  Paris.  The  chief  points  of 
accufat.ion  were  written  in  a  fchedule  which  is  not  published,  and 
the  witneifes  were  ordered  to  depofe  011  thefe  in  one  general  7  es  or 
or  No  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  the  lead  important  part  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  printed.  I  am  well  informed  that  the  whole  ol  it  is 
carefully  preferved,  and  will  one  day  appear. 
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was  Eques  a  Liliis  Convallium.  He  had  {peculated 
much  about  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  Mafonry,  and  when 
at  the  Willemfbad  convention,  was  converted  to  Illumi- 
nation.  He  was  the  great  inftigato’r  of  Nicholai,  Ge- 
dicke,  and  Biefter,  to  the  hunt  after  Jefuits,  which  fo 
much  occupied  them,  and  fuggelted  to  Nicholai  his  jour¬ 
ney  through  Germany.  Leu chtfen ring,  whom  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  was  only  the  letter-carrier  between  Bode 
and  thefe  three  authors.  He  was  juft  fuch  a  man  as 
Weifhaupt  wu fired  for  ,  his  head  filled  with.  VTafonic  fa- 
naticifm,  attaching  infinite  importance  to  the  frivolities 
of  Mafonry,  and  engaged  in  an  enthufiaftic  and  fruitlefs 
refearch  after  its  origin  and  hiftory.  He  had  collected, 
however,  fuch  a  number  of  archives  (as  they  were  called) 
of  Free  Mafonry,  that  he  fold  his  manufeript  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  (into  whofc  fervice  Weifhaupt  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  when  he  was  driven  from  Bavaria)  for  1500 
dahlers.  This  little  anecdote  fhows  the  high  importance 
attributed  to  thefe  matters  by  perfons  of  whom  we  fiiould 
expeft  better  things.  Bode  was  alfo  a  molt  determined 
and  violent  materialift.  Befides  all  thefe  qualities,  fo. 
acceptable  to  the  Illuminati,  he  was  a  difeontented 
Femplar  Mafon,  having  been  repeatedly  difappointed  of 
the  preferment  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to. 
When  he  learned  that  the  firfi;  operations  of  the  Ulumi- 
nati  were  to  be  the  obtaining  the  foie  direflion  of  the 
Mafon  Lodges,  and  of  the  whole  Fraternity,  his  hopes 
.  revived  of  riling  to  fomc  of  the  Commanderies,  which 
his  enthufiafm,  or  rather  fanaticifm,  had  made  him  hope 
to  fee  one  day  regained  by  the  Order — but  when  he 
found  that  the  next  and  favorite  objcQ;  was  to  root  out 
the  Strid  Objervanz  altogether,  he  Parted  back.  But 
Philo  faw  that  the  underftanding  (fhall  we  call  it)  that 
can  be  dazzled  with  one  whim,  may  be  dazzled  with 
another,  and  he  now  attached  him  to  Illuminatifm,  by  a 
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magnificent  difplay  of  a  world  ruled  by  the  Order,  and 
condu&ed  to  happinefs  by  means  of  Liberty  and  Equa¬ 
lity.  This  did  the  bufinefs,  as  we  fee  by  the  private 
correfpondence,  where  Philo  informs  Spartacus  of  his 
firft  difficulties  with  Amelias.  Amelias  was  gained  over 
in  Auguft  1782,  and  we  fee  by  the  fame  correfpondence, 
that  the  greateft  affairs  were  loon  entrufted  to  him — he 
was  generally  employed  to  deal  with  the  great.  When  a 
Graf  or  a  Baron  was  to  be  wheedled  into  the  Order.  Ame¬ 
lins  was  the  agent. — He  was  alfo  the  chief  operator  in 
all  their  contefts  with  the  Jefuits  and  the  Roly  crucians. 
It  was  alfo  Bode  that  procured  the  important  acceffion 
of  Nicholai  to  the  Order.  This  he  brought  about 
through  Leuchtfenring  ;  and  laftly,  his  numerous  con¬ 
nections  among  the  Free  Mafons,  together  with  Kmgge’s 
influence  among  them,  enabled  the  Illuminati  to  worm 
themfelves  into  every  Lodge,  and  at  lalt  gave  them  al- 
moft  the  entire  command  of  the  Fraternity. 

Such  was  the  firft  of  the  deputies  to  France.  The 
other  was  a  Mr.  Buffche,  called  in  the  Order  Bayard  ; 
therefore  probably  a  man  of  refpeftablc  charadtcr  ;  for 
molt  of  Spartacus’s  names  were  fignificant,  like  his  own. 
He  was  a  military  man,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  fervice 
of  Heffe-Darmftadt.  This  man  alfo  was  a  difeontented 
Templar  Mafon,  and  his  name  in  that  Fraternity  had 
been  E^ues  a  Fontibus  Eremi .  He  was  Illuminated  by 
Knigge.  He  bad  alfo  been  unfuccefsful  both  at  court 
and  in  the  field,-  in  both  of  which  fituations  he  had  been 
attempting  to  make  a  diftinguifhed  figure.  He,  as  well 
as  Bode,  were  immerfed  in  debts.  They  were  therefore’ 
juft  in  the  proper  temper  for  Cofmo-political  enterprife. 


They  went  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1788,  while  the  *  > 

Notables  were  fitting,  and  all  Paris  was  giving  advice. 

*  ?  .  1  • 
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The  alarm  that  was  raifecl  about  Animal  Magnetifm, 
which  was  indeed  making  much  noife  at  that  time,  and 
particularly  in  Paris,  was  aligned  by  them  as  the  great 
motive  of  the  journey.  Bode  alfo  laid  that  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  what  were  the  corrections  made  on  the  fyf- 
lem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants.  They  had  taken 
that  name  at  hrlt,  to  (creen  themfelves  from  the  charges 
againfl  them  under  the  name  of  Templars.  They  had 
correCied  fomething  in  their  fyftern  when  they  took  the 
name  Phildlethes .  And  now  when  the  fchifms  of  the 
Philalethes  were  healed,  and  the  Brethren  again  united 
under  the  name  of  Amis  Reunis ,  he  fufpeCled  that  Je- 
i u its  had  interfered  ;  and  hecaufe  he  had  heard  that  the 
principles  of  the  Amis  Reunis  were  very  noble,  he  wifh- 
ed  to  be  more  certain  that  they  were  purged  of  every 
thing  Jefuitical. 

The  deputies  accordingly  arrived  at  Paris,  and  im¬ 
mediately  obtained  admiffion  into  thefe  two  Fraternities.* 
They  found  both  of  them  in  the  ripefl  hate  for  Illumi¬ 
nation,  having  fhaken  off  all  the  cabaliftical,  chemical, 
and  myflical  whims  that  had  formerly  diflurbed  them, 

*  To  prevent  interruptions,  I  may  juft  mention  here  the  autho¬ 
rities  for  this  journey  and  co-operation  of  the  two  deputies. 

1.  Fin  nvichtigcr  Aufjchlufs  uber  ein  noch  vuenig  Idannte  Veranlaf- 
fung  der  Franzojchen  Revolution,  in  the  Vienna  Zeitfchrift  for  1 7 93 » 
p.  145. 

2.  Fndliche  Shickfall  des  Freymaurer-Ordens,  1794,  p.  19. 

3.  Neucjlc  Arbeitung  des  Sfarlacus  und  Philo ,  Munich,  1793’  P*  1 5  1 
—  154. 

4.  Hijlorifche  hdach  rich  ten  uber  die  Franc  Revolution  1 792 3 4 5 6>  VQn  Gir- 
tanner ,  var .  loc . 

5.  Revolutions  Ahnanach fur  I  7  9 2 — 4*  Gottingen,  var .  loc • 

6.  Bey  t  rage  zur  Biographic  des  verflorbeties  Frey -Herr  v  Bode,  l  7  94* 

7»  Magazin  des  Fiteratur  et  Kunjl,  for  1 7 9 2 >  3’  4*  &c.  &£» 
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and  would  now  take  up  too  much  of  their  time.  They 
were  now  cultivating  with  great  zeal  the  philofophico- po¬ 
litical  doarines  of  univerfal  citizenlhip.  Their  leaders, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Berlin  Monatfchrift  for  1785,  and  among  them  are  fe- 
veral  of  the  firft  aBors  in  the  French  Revolution.  But 
this  is  nothing  diftinaive,  beeaufe  perlons  of  all  opi¬ 
nions  were  Mafons. 

•  f  m  '  f 

The  A Tii is  Rcicms  were  little  behind  the  Illuminati  in 
•every  thing  that  was  irreligious  and  anarchichal,  and  had 
no  inclination  for  any  of  the  formalities  of  ritual,  &c. 
They  were  already  fit  for  the  higher  myfteries,  and  only 
Wanted  to  learn  the  methods  of  bufinefs  which  had  luc- 
ceeaed  fo  well  in  fpreading  their  doarines  and  maxims 
over  Germany.  Befides,  their  doctrines  had  not  been 
digefted  into  a  fyftem,  nor  had  the  artful  methods  of 
leading  on  the  pupils  from  bad  to  worfe  been  prabtifed. 
For  hitherto,  each  individual  had  vented  in  the  Lodges 
his  own  opinions,  .to  unburden  his  own  mind,  and  the 
Brethren  liftened  for  inftruaion  and  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  when  Spartacus’s  plan  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them,  they  faw  at  once  its  importance,  in  all 
its  branches,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  the  Mafon  Lodges,  to 
hfh  for  Minervals — the  rituals  and  ranks  to  entice  the 
young,  and  to  lead  them  by  degrees  to  opinions  and 
meafures,  which,  at  fir  ft  fight,  would  have  fhockcd 
them.  The  firm  hold  which  is  gotten  of  the  pupils,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  inferior  claffes,  by  their  reports  in  the 
courfe  of  their  pretended  training  in  the  knowledge  of 
themfelves  and  of  other  men — and,  above  all,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  arrangement  of  the  Order,  and  the  clever  fubor- 
dination  and  entire  dependence  on  a  fel e£t  band  or  Pan¬ 
demonium  at  Paris,  which  fhould  infpire  and  direft  the 
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v  hole.  I  think  (although  I  have  not  exprefs  affertioni 
of  the  fa£l)  from  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  French 
revolters,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  there  were  ma. 
nv  in  thofe  focieties  who  were  ready  to  go  every  length 
propofed  to  them  by  the  Illuminati,  fuch  as  the  aboli- 
tion  of  royalty  and  of  all  privileged  orders,  as  tyrants  by 
nature,  the  annihilation  and  robbery  of  the  priefthood, 
the  rooting  out  of  Chriflianity,  and  the  introduction  of 
Atheifm,  or  a  philofophical  chimera  which  they  were  to 
call  Religion.  Mirabeau  had  often  fpoken  of  the  laft 
branch  of  the  Illuminated  principles,  and  the  converfa- 
tions  held  at  Verfailles  during  the  awful  paufes  of  the  5th 
of  October  (which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Chatelet  in  the  Orleans  procefs)  can  hardly  be  £up~ 
pofed  to  be  the  fancies  of  an  accidental  mob. 

Mirabeau  was,  as  I  have  faid,  at  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
mocratic  party,  and  had  repeatedly  faid,  that  the  only 
ufe  of  a  King  was  to  ferve  as  a  pageant,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  public  meafures  in  the  opinion  of  the  popu¬ 
lace. — And  Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  this  party  was 
very  numerous,  and  that  immediately  after  the  impru¬ 
dent  or  madlike  invitation  of  every  fcribbler  in  a  garret 
to  give  his  advice,  the  party  did  not  fcruple  to  fpeak 
their  fentiments  in  public,  and  that  they  were  encourag¬ 
ed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  advantages  of  a  virtuous 
republican  government  by  Mr.  Necker,  who  had  a  moll 
extravagant  and  childilh  predileftion  for  the  conflitution 
of  Geneva,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  alfo  much 
tinged  with  the  Colino-political  philofophy  of  the  times. 
The  King’s  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  pre¬ 
fen  ted  a  memorial  to  his  Majelty,  which  concluded  by 
faying,  that  “  the  effervefc&nce  of  the  public  opinions 
had  come  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  moll  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciples,  imported  from  foreign  parts,  were  avowed  in 
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print  with  perfeB  impunity— that  his  MajeRy  had  un¬ 
warily  encouraged  every  fanatic  to  diHate  to  him,  and 
-to  fpread  his  poifonous  fentiments,  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  throne  were  not  only  difrefpected,  but  were  c\cn 
difputed — that  the  rights  of  the  higher  dalles  in  the  Rate 
sran  a  great  rifk  of  being  fpeedily  fupprelfed,  and  that 
nothing  would  hinder  the  facred  right  of  property  from 
being  ere  long  invaded,  and  the  unequal  diRribution  of 
wealth  from  being  thought  a  proper  fubjett  of  reform. 

. "(  .  .  ,  ]  j  i 

When  fuch  v/as  the  ftate  of  things  in  Paris,  it  is  plain 
that  the  bufinefs  of  the  German  deputies  would  be  eahly 
tranfafiled.  They  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Philalethes ,  the  Amis  de  la  Verite,  the  Social  Contract, 
See.  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  ena  of 
1788,  and  the  beginning  of  1789  (that  is,  before  the 
end  of  March)  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Orient,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philalethes ,  Amis  Reunis,  Martmijles,  &c.  had 
the  fecrets  of  Illumination  communicated  to  them.  1  he 
operation  naturally  began  with  the  Great  National 
♦Lodge  of  Paris,  and  ihofe  in  immediate  dependence  on 
k.  It  would  alfo  feem,  from  many  circum fiances  that 
occurred  to  my  obfervation,  that  the  Lodges  in  Allace 
and  Lorraine  were  illuminated  at  this  time,  and  not  long 
before,  as  I  had  imagined.  Strafburg  I  know  had  been 
illuminated  long  ago,  while  Philo  was  in  the  Order.  A 
circumftance  ftrikes  me  here  as  of  fome  moment.  The 
fefts  of  Philalethes  and  Amis  Reunis  were  refinements 
engrafted  on  the  fyflem  of  the  Chevaliers  Rienfaifants  at 
Lyons.  Such  refinements  never  fail  to  be  confidcred 
as  a  fort  of  herefy,  and  the  profeffors  will  be  beheld 
with  a  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye  by  fome,  who  will 
pride  themfelves  on  adhering  to  the  old  faith.  And  the 
greater  the  fuccefs  of  the  herefy,  the  greater  will  he  the 
•animofity  between  the  parties. — May  not  this  help  to 
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explain  tne  mutual  hatred  of  the  Parifians  and  the  Lv 
onnois,  which  produced  the  moft  dreadful  atrocities  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made  a  fhara*- 
bles  and  a  defert  of  the  fineft  city  of  France  ? 

The  firlt  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  the  deputies  was 
the  formation  of  a  Political  Committee  in  every  Lodge. 
I  his  committee  correfponded  with  the  diftant  Lodges, 
and  in  it  were  dilcufled  and  fettled  all  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  to  be  inculcated  on  the  members. 
I  he  authoi  of  the  Neuefle  Arbutung  fays  exprefsly,  that 
“  he  was  thoroughly  inftrubfecl  in  this,  that  it  was  given 
m  charge  to  thefe  committees  to  frame  general  rules,  and 
to  carry  through  the  great  plan  (grand  ccuvre)  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  overturning  of  religion  and  government.”  The 
principal  leaders. of  the  lubfequent  Revolution  were 
numbers  01  theie  committees.  Here  w'ere  th.e  plans 
laid,  and  they  were  tranfmitted  through  the  kingdom  by 
tire  Correfponding  Committees. 

/ 

Thus  were  the  ftupid  Bavarians  (as  the  French  were 
once  pleafed  to  call  them)  their  inftruQors  in  the  art  of 
o\erturning  the  world.  The  French  were  indeed  the 
hilt  who  put  it  in  prafiice.  Thefe  committees  arofe 
ijorn  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria,  who  had  by  no  means 
given  over  working;  and  thefe  committees  produced 
hie  jacobin  Club.  It  is  not  a  frivolous  remark,  that 
the  Mafonic  phrafe  of  the  perfons  who  wifh  to  addrefs 
thc  Brethren,  “  ( F.  S.  je  demande  la  parole ,  which  the 
1  .  S.  re  ports  to  the  V.  G.  M.  and  which  he  announces 
to  thc  Brethren  thus,  Ales  freres,  frere  tel  demande  la 
parole,  la  parole  lui  ejl  accordec," )  is  exaftly  copied  by 
thc  Jacobin  Club.  There  is  lurcly  no  natural  connec¬ 
tion  between  Free  Mafonry  and  Jacobinifm — but  we 

ke  the  link — Illuminatifm.— 
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The  office-bearers  of  one  of  the  Lodges  of  PhiUl'eth 
in  Paris  were  Martin ,  Willermopz  (who  had  been  depu¬ 
ty  from  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  to  the  \S  ihennbad 
Convention)  Chappe ,  Minet ,  de  la  Hcnncrc ,  and  Sava - 
tier  de  V AngeA  In  another  (the  Conti  ail  Social )  the 
political  committee  confided  ol  La  Layette ,  Condorcct , 
Pethion ,  d' Orleans,  Abbe  Bertho-hs,  dl Aiguillon,  hairy , 
Marq.  de  la  Salle ,  DefprefmeniL  This  partciular  Lodge 
had  been  founded  and  conducted  by  one  Leutre ,  a:i 
adventurer  and  cheat  of  the  firlt  magnitude,  who  Ionic, 
times  made  a  figure,  and  at  other  times  was  without  a 
dulling.  At  this  very  time  he  was  a  fpy  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  police  of  Paris. t  The  Duke  of  0  rleans  was 
Warden  of  the  Lodge.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  a  Brother 
Orator,  but  not  of  this  Lodge,  nor  (I  think)  of  the  former. 
It  was  probably  ol  the  one  conducted  by  Mirabeau  and 

<  A  - 

*  Minet  was  (I  think)  at  this  time  a  player.  He  was  fon  of  a 
faro-eon  at  Nantes — robbed  his  father  and  fled — cnlifled  in  Holland 

_ _ deferted  and  became  fmuggler — was  taken  and  burnt  in  the 

hand _ became  player,  and  married  an  a&refs — thxn  became  pried 

_ and  was  made  Bifhop  of  Nantes  by  Couftard  in  difeharge  of  a 

debt  of  L.  500.  Mr.  Latocnaye  often  faw  Couflard  kneel  to  him 
for  benedi&ion.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  was  much  venerat- 
e I  in  his  pontificals  in  his  native  city. — It  feems  Minet,  Minet,  is 

the  call  of  the  children  to  a  kitten — "This  was  prohibited  at  Nantes, 

•  *  * 

and  many  perfons  whipped  for  the  freedom  ufed  with  his  name. 

He  now  (or  very  lately)  keeps  the  bell  company,  and  lives  in 
elegance  and  aiiluence  in  London. 


Augur,  fchanohates  me  die  us,  mngus,  omnia  novit 
Gnzculus  efuriens  ;  in  'cesium  jujferis,  ibiL* 

Ingenium  me  lor  audacici  perdiia ,  ftrmo 

Prompt  us* - * -  Juvenal. 


*  All  fciences  a  hungry  Frenchman  knows, 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes. 

Johnfoids  Lrarjldilon. 
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the  Abbe  Perigord.  But  it  appears  from  the  piece  from 
which  I  am  at  prefent  borrowing,  that  Sieyes  was  prefers 

ill  the  meetings  of  both  Lodges,  probably  as  vifiting  Bro¬ 
ther,  employed  in  bringing  them  to  common  meafures. 
I  mult  obferve,  that  the  fubfequent  conduft,  of  fome  of 
iiiele  men  does  not  jult  accord  with  my  conjecture,  that 
tne  piinciples  ol  the  Illuminati  were  adopted  in  their  full 
extent.  But  we  know  that  all  the  Bavarian  Brethren 
were  not  equally  illuminated,  and  it  would  be  only  co¬ 
pying  their  teachers  if  the  deverelt  of  thefe  their  fcho- 
Jais  lliould  hold  a fanhlum  fanclorum  among  themfelves, 
without  inviting  all  to  the  conference.  Obferve  too 
that  the  chief  lelfon  which  they  were  now  taking  from 
*-nc  Cci  mans  was  me  method  oj doing  hvjinej's ,  of  manag¬ 
ing  their  cortefpondence,  and  of  procuring  and  training 
pupils.  A  Frenchman  does  not  think  that  he  needs  iri- 
ftruftion  in  any  thing  like  principle  or  fcience.  He  is 
ready  on  all  occalions  to  be  the  inftrucior. 


Thus  were  the  Lodges  of  France  converted  in  a  very 
fhort  time  into  a  fet  of  fecret  affiliated  focieties,  corref- 
ponding  with  the  mother  Lodges  of  Paris,  receiving 
from  thence  their  principles  and  inftruclions,  and  ready 
to  rife  up  at  once  when  called  upon,  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  overturning  the  ftate. 

Hence  it  has  arifen  that  the  French  aimed, in  the  very 
beginning,  at  overturning  the  whole  world.  In  all  the 
revolutions  of  other  countries,  the  fchenies  and  plots 
have  extended  no  farther  than  the  nation  where  they  took 
their  rife.  But  here  we  have  feen  that  they  take  in  the 
whole  world.  I  hey  have  repeatedly  declared  this  in 
their  nianifeflos,  and  they  have  declared  it  by  their  con¬ 
duct.  This  is  the  very  aim  of  the  Illuminati. — Hence 
too  may  be  explained  how  the  revolution  took  place  ab 
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moft  in  a  moment  in  every  part  or  ir  ranee.  1  he  1  evo¬ 
lutionary  focieties  were  early  formed,  and  were  working 
in  fecret  before  the  opening  of  the  National  Aflembly, 
and  the  whole  nation  changed,  and  changed  again,  and 
again,  as  if  by  beat  of  drum.  Thofe  duly  initiated  in 
this  myftery  of  iniquity  were  ready  everywhere  at  a  call. 
And  we  lee  Weifhaupt’s  wifh  accornplifhed  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  degree,  and  the  debates  in  a  club  giving  laws  to 
folemn  allembli.es  of  the  nation,  and  all  France  bending 
the  neck  to  the  city  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  club 
are  Illuminati,  and  fo  are  a  great  part  of  their  correfpon  - 
dents. — Each  operates  in  the  hate  as  a  Minerva!  would 
do  in  the  Order,  and  the  whole  goes  on  with  fvftematic 
regularity.  The  famous  Jacobin  Club  was  juft  one  of 
thefe  Lodges,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  as, 
among  individuals,  one  commonly  takes  the  lead,  and 
contrives  for  the  reft,  fo  it  has  happened  on  the  prelcnt 
occafion,  that  this-  Lodge,  fupported  by  Orleans  and 
Mirabeau,  was  the  one  that  ftepped  forth  and  (hewed  it- 
felf  to  the  world,  and  thus  became  the  oracle  of  the  par¬ 
ty  ;  and  all  the  reft  only  echoed  its  difeourfes,  and  at 
laft  allowed  it  to  give  law  to  the  whole,  and  even  to  rule 
the  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  remarked  too  that  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  club  at  Mentz  were  Illuminati  ( Relig .  Rcge- 
. kenh .  1793-  p-  443-)  before  the  Revolution,  and  corrcf- 
ponded  with  another  Lodge  at  Stralburg;  and  thefe  two 
produced  mighty  effefts  during  the  year  1790.  In  a 
performance  called  Memoir es  PoJUimies  dc  Cujlim  it  is 
laid  that  when  that  General  was  bending  his  courle  to 
Holland,  the  Illuminati  at  Stralburg,  Worms,  and  Spire 
immediately  formed  dubs,  and  invited  him  into  that 
quarter,  and,  by  going  to  Memz  and  encouraging  their 
Brethren  in  that  city,  they  railed  a  party  againlt  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  aCtually  delivered,  up  the  place  to  the  French 
army. 


> 
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the  french  revolution. 
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A  little  book,  juft  now  printed  with  the  title  Paragra- 
P’ien,  fays,  that  Zimmerman,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken 
more  than  once,  went  to  France  to  preach  liberty.  He 
was  employed  as  a  rmlhonary  of  Revolution  in  A! face, 
where  he  had  formerly  been  a  moft  fuccefsful  miffionary 
ol  Illuminati fm.  Oi  his  former  proceedings  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  curious  anecdote.  lie  conneQed  himfelf  with  a 
highly  <uceompliihcd  an.i  beautitul  woman,  whofe  con- 
verfation  had  fuch  charms,  that  he  fays  fhe  gained  him 
near  a  hundred  converts  in  -Spire  alone.  Some  perfons 
ot  high  rank,  and  great  exterior  dignity  of  character,  had 
felt  more  tender  impreffions — and  when  the  lady  inform¬ 
ed  them  of  certain  confequences  to  their  reputation, 
they  were  glad  to  compound  matters  with  her  friend  Mr. 
Zimmerman,  who  either  palfed  for  her  hufband,  or  took 
the  (caudal  on  himfelf.  He  made  above  1500  Louis 
d’ors  in  this  way.  When  he  returned,  as  a  preacher  of 
Revolution,  he  ufed  to  mount  the  pulpit  with  a  fabre  in 
his  hand,  and  bawl  out,  “  Behold,  Frenchmen,  this  is 
your  God.  This  alone  can  fave  you.”  The  author 
adds,  that  when  Cuftine  broke  into  Germany,  Zimmer- 

4 

man  got  admiiTion  to  him,  and  engaged  to  deliver  Man- 
heirn  into  his  hands.  To  gain  this  purpofe,  he  offered 
to  fet  feme  corners  of  the  city  on  fire,  and  affured  him  of 
fupport.  Cufline  declined  the  offer. — Zimmerman  ap¬ 
peared  a  gain  ft  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  accufed  him  of  treachery  to  his  caufe. — Cuftinc’s 
anfwer  is  remarkable.  “  Hardly,”  faid  he,  “  had  I  fet 
my  foot  in  Germany,  when  this  man,  and  all  the  fools  of 
his  country,  befieged  me,  and  would  have  delivered  up 
to  me  their  towns  and  villages — What  occafion  had  I  to 
do  any  thing  to  Manheim,  when  the  Prince  was  neutral?” 
Zimmerman  found  his  full  account  in  Robefpierre’s 
bloody  fwav — but  the  fpurt  of  his  atrocities  was  alfo  the 
whole  of  Zimmerman’s  career.  He  was  ar  re  fled,  but 
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again  liberated,  and  foon  after  again  imprifoned,  after 

•  , 
which  I  can  learn  no  more  of  him.  The  fame  thing  19 

pofitively  aliened  in  another  performance,  called  Cri  de 
la  Raijbn,  and  in  a  third,  called  Les  Mafqites  arrachees . 
Obferve  too,  that  it  is  not  the  clubs  merely  that  are  ac- 
cufed  of  this  treachery,  but  the  Illuminati.  De  la  Me - 
therie  alfo,  in  his  preface- to  the  Journal  de  Phyjique  for 
1 790,  fays  exprefsly  that  “  the  caufe  and  arms  of  France 
were  powerfully  fupported  in  Germany  by  a  left  of  phi¬ 
losophers  called  the  Illuminated.”  In  the  preface  to 
the  Journal  for  1792,  he  fays,  that  u  Letters  and  de¬ 
putations  were  received  by  the  Affembly  from  feveral 
Corresponding  Societies  in  England,  felicitating  them 
on  the  triumph  of  Reafon  and  Humanity,  and  promifing 
them  their  cordial  affiftance.”  Fie  read  fome  of  thefe 
manifefls,  and  fays,  that  u  one  of  them  recommended 
ftrongly  the  political  education  of  the  children,  who 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  parents,  and  trained  up  for  the 
flate.”  Another  lamented  the  baleful  influence  of  pro¬ 
perty,  faying  that  “  the  efforts  of  the  AfTembly  would 
be  fruitlefs,  till  the  fence  was  removed  with  which  the 
laws  fo  anxioufly  fecured  inordinate  wealth.  They 
fhould  rather  be  direfted  to  the  Support  of  talents  and 
virtue  ;  becaufe  property  would  always  Support  itfelf  by 
the  too  great  influence  which  it  had  in  every  corrupted 
flate.  The  laws  fhould  prevent  the  too  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  it  in  particular  families.” — In  fhort,  the  coun¬ 
sel  was  atlmoft  verbatim  what  the  Abbe  Coffandey  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  the  doQrine  preached  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Illuminati,  which  terrified  him  and  his  colleagues, 
and  made  them  quit  the  Affociation.  Anacharfis  Cloots, 
born  in  Pruflian  Weftphalia,  a  keen  Illuminatus,  came 
to  Paris  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  forwarding  tht  great 
work ,  and  by  intriguing  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Order,  hs 
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got  himfelf  made  one  of  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  completed  fa¬ 
natics  in  Cofmo-politifm,  and  juft  fuch  a  tool  as  Weif- 
haupt  would  choofc  to  employ  for  a  coarfeand  arduous 
job.  He  broke  out  at  once  into  all  the  filly  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  unthinking  herd,  and  his  whole  language  is 
juft  the  jargon  of  Illumination.  Citizen  of  the  World 
— Liberty  and  Equality,  the  imprefcriptible  Rights  of 
Man — Morality,  dear  Morality — Kings  and  Priells  are 
ufelefs  things — they  are  Dcfpots  and  Corrupters,  See. — 
He  declared  himfelf  an  atheift,  and  zealoully  laboured 
to  have  atheifm  eftablifhed  by  law.  He  conducted  that 
farcical  proceftion  in  the  true  ftyle  of  the  moll  childifh 
ritual  of  Philo,  where  counterfeited  deputies  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  in  the  dreffes  of  their  countries, 
came  to  congratulate  the  nation  for  its  viflory  over 
Kings  and  Priefts.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  by 
this  time  Lcuchtfenring,  whom  we  have  feen  fo  zealous 
an  Illuminatus ,  after  having  been  as  zealous  a  Protef- 
tant,  tutor  of  Princes,  Hofrath  and  Hofmeifter,  was 
now  a  fccrctary  or  clerk  in  one  of  the  Bureaus  of  the 
National  Affembly  of  France. 

I  may  add  as  a  finifhing  touch,  that  the  National  Af- 
fembly  of  France  was  the  only  body  of  men  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  who  openly  and  fyftematically  propofed 
to  employ  affaffination,  and  to  inftitute  a  band  of  patri¬ 
ots,  who  fhould  exercife  this  profeflion  either  by  fword, 
piftol,  or  poifon  ; — and  though  the  propofal  was  not 
completed,  it  might  be  confidered  as  the  fentiments  of 
the  meeting;  for  it  was  only  delayed  till  it  fhould  be 
confidered  how  far  it  might  not  be  imprudent,  becaule 
they  might  expeft  reprifals.  The  Abbe  Dubois  enga¬ 
ged  to  poifon  the  Comte  d’Artois;  but  was  himfelf  rob¬ 
bed  and  poifoned  by  his  accompliees. — There  were 
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ftrong  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of  Gei ma¬ 
ny  was  poifoned— and  that  Mirabcau  was  thus  tricked 
by  his  pupil  Orleans,  alfo  Madame  de  Favras  and  her 
fon .—This  was  copying  the  Illuminati  very  carefully. 

4  .  *  f 

...  » 

• 

After  all  thefe  particulars,  can  any  pcrfon  have  a 
doubt  that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  formally  interfeied  in 
the  French  Revolution,  and  contributed  > greatly  to  us 
progrefs  ?  There  is  no  denying  the  infolence  and  oppiel- 
(ion  of  the  Crown  and  .the  Nobles,  nor  the  mifery  and 
(lavery  of  the  people,  nor  that  there  were  fufficient  pro¬ 
vocation  and  caufe  for  a  total  change  of  mcafuies  and  of 
principles*  But  the  rapidity  with  which  one  opinion 
was  declared  in  every  corner,  and  that  opinion  as  quickly 
-changed,  and  the  change  announced  every  where,  and 
■the  perfeCt  conformity  of  the  principles,  and  famenefs 
of  the  language,  even  in  arbitrary  trifles,  can  hardly  be 
explained  in  any  other  way.  It  may  indeed  be  laid, 
que  les  beaux  genies  fe  rcncontrent — that  wits  jump. 
The  principles  are  the  fame,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
French  has  been  fuch  as  the  Illuminati  would  have  exhi¬ 
bited  ;  but  this  is  all — the  Illuminati  no  longer  exiftedT 
Enough  has  been  faid  on  this  lad  point  already. — The 
fa&s  are  as  have  been  narrated.  The  Illuminati  conti¬ 
nued  as  an  Order ,  and  even  held  affemblies,  though 
not  fo  frequently  nor  fo  formally  as  before,  and  though 
their  Areopagus  was  no  longer  at  Munich.  But  let  us 
hear  what  the  French  themfclves  thought  of  the  matter. 


In  1789,  or  the  beginning  of  1790,  a  manifrjl  was 
fentfrom  the  G 11  a  nd  Nation  a  l  Lodge  of  Fr rc  Md- 
fons  (fo  it  is  entitled)  at  Paris ,  figned  by  the  Luke  of  Or¬ 
leans  as  Grand  Matter*  addrejfed  and  fent  to  the  Lodges 
in  all  the  refpeElable  cities  of  Europe ,  exhorting  them  to 
unite  joy'  the  flip  port  of  the  French  Revolution logon; 
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friends ,  defenders ,  and  dependents  ;  according  to 

their  opportunities,  and  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  to 

iiacdt  and  propagate  the  fpint  of  revolution  through  all 
land*.  I  his  is  a  molt  important  article,  and  defer ves  a 
very  ferious  attention.  I  got  it  firft  of  all  in  a  work  cal¬ 
led,  Hochftc  wichtige  Er inner ungen  zur  rechten  Zeit  nber 

tmige  da  aderernfkaftefenAngelegenheitendiefes  Zeit - 
clters ,  von  L.  A.  Hof  mann,  Vienna,  1795. 

The  author  01  this  work  fays,  That  every  thing  he 
advances  in  thefe  memorandums  is  confident  with  his 
own  perlonal  knowledge,  ,and  that  he  is  ready  to  give 
convincing  proofs  of  them  to  any  refpeflable  perfon  who 
will  apply  to  him  perfonally.  He  has  already  given 
inch  convincing  documents  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  fe- 
■veial  Princes,  that  many  of  the  machinations  occafion- 
ed  by  this  manifesto  have  been  detected  and  (lopped; 
and  he  would  have  no  (cruple  at  laying  the  whole  before 
tew  public,  did  it  not  unavoidably  involve  feveral  worthy 
penons  who  had  inhered  themfelves  to  be  milled,  and 
healthy  repented  of  their  errors.”  He  is  naturally  (be¬ 
ing  a  Catholic)  very  levere  on  the  Proteflants  (and  in¬ 
deed  lie  has  much  reafon)  and  by  this  lias  drawn  on  him- 
leii  many  bitter  retorts.  He  has  however  defended  him- 
leu  again k  ail  that  are  of  any  confequence  to  his  good 
name  and  veracity,  in  a  manner  that  fully  convinces  any 
impartial  reader,  and  turns  to  the  confufion  of  the  flan- 
derers. 


Hoffmann  fays,  that  u  lie  faw  fome  of  thofe  manifefls  ; 
that  they  were  not  all  of  one  tenor,  fome  being  addref 
fed  to  friends,  of  whofe  fupport  they  were  already  afiur- 
ed.”  One  very  important  article  of  their  contents  is 
Earnef  exhortations  to  efabhjh  in  every  quarter  fecrti 
■fchools  of political  education »  and  fchools  for  the  pul  tic 
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education  of  the  children  of  the  people ,  under  the  direction 
of  well-principled  unifiers  ;  and  offers  of  pecuniary  affif 
tance  for  this  purpofe ,  and  for  the  encouragement  !f  wri¬ 
ters  in  favor  of  the  : Revolution ,  and  for  indemnifying  the 
patriotic  book  fellers  who  fuff  er  by  their  endeavours  to  fup- 
prefs  publications  which  have  an  oppofte  tendency.  Wo 
know  very  well  that  the  immenfe  revenue  ol  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  fcattered  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal.  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  employed  in  this 
manner  ?  Our  doubts  muff  vanifh,  when  we  fee  that 
not  long  after  this  it  was  publicly  laid  in  the  National 
Aficffiblv  “that  this  method  was  the  molt  dfeftual  for 

J 

accomplishing  their  purpofe  of  fetting  Europe  in  a 
flame.”  u  But  much  expence,”  fays  the  fpeaker,  u  wi  1 
attend  it,  and  much  has  already  been  employed,  which 
cannot  be  named,  becaufe  it  is  given  in  fecret,”  The 
AiTembly  had  given  the  Illumination  war-hoop — ;;  Peace, 
; with  cottages ,  but  war  with  palaces .” — A  pouvoir  revola- 
tionnaire  is  mentioned,  which  fuperfedes  all  narrow 
thoughts,  all  ties  of  morality.  Lequinio  publilhes  the 
molt  deteftable  book  that  ever  iffaed  from  a  printing 
prefs,  Les  Prejitges  vaincus ,  containing  all  the  princi¬ 
ples,  and  cxpveffed  in  the  very  words  of  Illaminatifm. 


Hoffmann  fays,  that  the  French  Propaganda  had  many 
'em  diaries  in  Vienna,  and  many  Friends  whom  he  could 
.point  out.  Mirabeau  in  particular  had  many  connections 
in  Vienna,  and  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  Hoffmann, 
carried  on  a  great  corrcfpondence  in  cyphers.  Thu 
progrefs  of  Illumination  had  been  very  great  in  the  Aui- 
ftrian  States,  and  a  ftatefman  gave  him  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  f qiti  font  redrejfer  les  ckevsux)  winch  r  ak e 
one's  hair  hand  on  end.  u  I  no  longer  wonder, “  tav% 
he,  u  that  the  Near  fie  A  rbutung  des  Sparta  cits  und  Phi  to 
,  was  forbidden.  O  ye  almighty  IUumivMi ,  what  can 
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you  not  accomplish  by  your  ferpent-like  infinuation  and 
cunning  !”  Your  leaders  fay,  “  This  book  is  danger, 
ous,  becaufe  it  will  teach  wicked  men  the  mod  refined 
met  nods  of  rebellion,  and  it  muft  never  get  into  the 
hands  o[  the  common  people.  They  have  faid  fo  with 
the  moR  impudent  face  to  fome  Princes,  who  did  not 
perceive  the  deeper-laid  reafon  for  fupprefifing  the  book. 
Fhe  leaders  of  the  Illuminati  are,  not  without  reafon,  in 
*  the  inferior  daffies  of  their  own  Society 

Should  make  juft  reprifals  for  having  been  fo  bafely 
tricked,  by  keeping  them  back,  and  in  profound  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  real  defigns ;  and  for  working  on  them, 
oy  the  very  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  to  their  final  ruin  ; 
and  left  the  free  Mafons,  whom  they  have  alfo  abufed, 
Should  think  of  revenging  themfelves,  when  the  matchlefs 
viliany  of  their  deceivers  has  been  fo  clearly  expofed. 
fit  is  in  vain  for  them  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  inftrufting 
ine  people  in  the  methods  of  fomenting  rebellion  by  this 
book.  The  aims  are  too  apparent,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rcgenfburg,  where  the  Strength  of  the 
Illuminati  lay,  every  perfon  faid  aloud,  that  the  Illumi- 
natifm  discovered  by  this  book  was  High  T reafon,  and 
the  moft  unheard-of  attempt  to  annihilate  every  religion 
and  every  civil  government.”  He  goes  on  :  “  In  1790 
I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Ulumina- 
tion-fyftem  as  at  prefen t,  but  only  not  fo  documented  by 
their  conftitutional  afts,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Neujle  Ar- 
beitung  dcs  Spartacus  und  Philo.  My  mafonic  connec¬ 
tions  were  formerly  extenfive,  and  my  publication  enti¬ 
tled  Eighteen  Paragraphs  concerning  Free  Mafonry , 
procured  me  more  acquaintance  with  Free-  Mafons  of 
the  greateft  worth,  and  of  Illuminati  equally  upright, 
perfons  of  refpeflability  and  knowledge,  who  had  disco¬ 
vered  and  repented  the  trick  and  inveigling  conduct  of 
the  Order.  All  of  11s  jointly  fwore  oppofition  to  the  11- 
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hminati,  and  my  friends  confidcred  me  as  aproper  in- 
ftrument  for  this  purpofe.  To  whet  my  zeal,  they  put 
papers  into  my  hands  which  made  me  fiiudder,  and  mn- 
ed  my  diflike  to  the  higheft  pitch.  I  received  from  them 
lids  of  the  members,  and  among  them  faw  names  which 
I  lamented  exceedingly.  Thus  hood  matters  in  1  790, 
when  the  French  Revolution  began  to  take  a  feiious 
turn.  The  intelligent  law  in  the  open  ly item  o.  tnc  ]<•- 
cobins  the  complete  hidden  1  y Item  o.  the  Illumine.!.. 
We  knew  that  this  fyftem  included  the  whole  world  in 
its  aims,  and  France  was  only  the  place  of  its  fir  ft  explo- 
fion.  The  Propaganda  works  in  every  corner  to  this 
hour,  and  its  emiflaries  run  about  in  all  the  lour  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  every 
city  that  is  a  feat  of  government.” 


c;  He  farther  relates  how  they  in  Vienna  wanted  to 
enlift  him,  and,  as  this  failed,  how  they  have  abuled  him 
even  in  the  foreign  newfpapers. 

9  I  -M 

“  I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  lie)  that  in 
Germany  a  fecond  Mirabeau,  Mauvillon,  had  propofed 
in  detail  a  plan  of  revolution,  entirely  and  precifely  fuit- 
ed  to  the  prefent  date  of  Germany.  This  he  circulated 
among  feveral  Free  Mafon  Lodges,  among  all  the  Illu¬ 
minated  Lodges  which  dill  remained  in  Germany,  and 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  emidaries  of  the  Propagan¬ 
da,  who  had  been  already  difpatched  to  the  frontiers 
(vorpojlcn)  cf  every  didriei  of  the  empire,  with  means 
for  ftirring  up  the  people.”  (N.  B.  in  1792  Mauvillon, 
finding  abundant  fupport  and  encouragement  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  round  him*  when  the  French  arms 
had  penetrated  every  where,  and  their  invitations  to  re¬ 
volt  had  met  with  fo  hearty  a  reception  from  the  aiicon- 

itented  in  every  date,  came  boldly  forward,  and,  m  the 
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Brunfwick  Journal  for  March  1792,  declared  that  “he 
i.eaudy  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  wiflied  it  all 
fuccefs,  and  thought  himfelf  liable  to  no  reproach  when 
he  declared  his  hopes  that  a  fimilar  revolution  would 
j peed i ly  take  place  in  Germany.”! 

In  the  Hamburgh  Political  Journal,  Augufl,  Sep. 
tember,  and  October  1790,  there  are  many  proofs  of 
tf.e  machinations  of  emillaries  from  the  Mafon  Lodges  of 
Paris  among  the  German  Free  Mafons — See  pages  836, 
963,  1087,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  club  has  taken  the 
name  of  Propaganda ,  and  meets  once  a-week  at  lead, 
m  the  foi  rn  of  a  Maf'on  Lodge.  It  con  Gifs  of  perfons 
of  ail  nations,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Maner,  the  Duke  01  Orleans.  De  Leutre  is  one  of  the; 
\  ..ardens.  They  have  divided  Europe  into  colonies,  to 
which  they  give  revolutionary  names,  fuch  as  the  Cap , 
the  1  ir.e,  tue  Lantern ,  &c.  They  have  mtniifers  in 
tr.cfe  colonies.  (One  is  pointed  out  in  Saxony,  bv. 
marks  which  I  prefume  are  well  underflood.)  A  fecret 
prefs  was  found  in  Saxe  Gotha,  furnifhed  with  German 
types,  which  printed  a  feditious  work  called  the  Jour-i 
tied  oj  humanity .  i  Ins  journal  was  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  lying  in  the  flreets  and  highways.  The  houfe  be¬ 
longed  to  an  Illummatus  of  the  name  of  Duport,  a  poor, 
fchoolmafter — he  was  aflociatcd  with  another  in  Straf- 
burg,  who  was  alfo  an  Illuminates. — His  name  was 
Meyer,  the  writer  of  the  Strafburg  Newfpaper.  He 
had  been  feme  time  a  teacher  in  Salzmann’s  academy, 
e  h.o  wc  fee  was  alfo  an  Illummatus ,  hut  difpleafed  with 
their  proceedings  almoft  at  the  firfl.  (Private  Corref- 
pondence.) 

“  I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  Profeffor 
Hoffmann)  that  in  1791,  during  the  temporary  dearth  at 
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Vienna,  feveral  of  thefe  emiflaries  were  bufy  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  poor,  by  telling  them-  that  in  like 
manner  the  court  had  produced  a  famine  in  Paris  in  iy8^. 
I  detected  fome  of  them,  and  expofed  them  in  my  Pa¬ 
triotic  Remarks  on  the  prefent  Dearth ,  and  had  the  fia- 
tisfaftion  of  feeing  my  endeavours  of  confiderable  effect. 

Surely  thefe  fafts  fhow  that  the  Anarchilts  of  France 
knew  of  the  German  Illuminati,  and  confided  in  their 
lupport.  They  alfo  knew  to  what  paiticular  Lodges 
they  could  addrefs  themfelves  with  fafety  and  confi¬ 
dence. — But  what  need  is  there  of  more  argument,  when 
we  know  the  zeal  of  the  Illuminati,  and  the  unhoped  foi 
opportunity  that  the  Revolution  had  given  them  of  act  - 
ing  with  immediate  effeft  in  carrying  on  their  great  and 
darling  work?  Can  we  doubt  that  they  would  eageily 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough  ?  And,  to  complete  the 
proof,  do  we  not  know  from  the  lifts  found  in  the  fecrct 
correfpondence  of  the  Order,  that  they  already  had 
Lodges  in  France,  and  that  in  1790  and  1791,  many 
Illuminated  Lodges  in  Germany,  viz.  at  Mentz,  Worms, 
Spire,  Frankfort,  actually  interfered,  and  produced 
great  effe&s.  In  Switzerland  too  they  were  no  lefs  ac¬ 
tive.  They  had  Lodges  at  Geneva  and  at  Bern.  At 
Bern  two  Jacobins  were  fen tenced  to  feveral  years  im- 
prifonment,  and  among  their  papers  were  found  their 
patents  of  Illumination.  I  alfo  fee  the  fate  of  Geneva 
aferibed  to  the  operations  of  Illuminati  refiding  there  by 
feveral  writers — particularly  by  Girtanner,  and  by  the 
Gottingen  editor  of  the  Revolution  Almanac. 

4  •  r  V*  v  "  ‘ 

*  A 

I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two  from 
the  proceeding?  yjf  the  National  Aflembly  and  Convcn- 
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tion,  which  make  it  evident  that  their  principles  and  their 

praHice  are  precifely  thofe  of  the  Illuminati,  on  a  great 
fcalc. 


When  the  alTumption  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  as  an 

84th  Department  was  debated,  Danton  faid  to  the  Con- 
vention, 

“  In  the  moment  that  we  fend  freedom  to  a  nation 
on  our  frontier,  we  mud  fay  to  them,  You  mud  have  no 
more  Kings — for  if  we  are  furrounded  by  tyrants,  their 

coalition  puts  our  own  freedom  in  danger. _ When  the 

french  nation  fent  us  hither,  it  created  a  great  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  general  infurrefction  of  the  people.” 

*  *  >  t  /  , 

,0*1  U~; 

On  the  19th  of  November  1792,  it  was  decreed, 

“  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  tenders  help  and  fraternity  to  all  people  who  would 
recover  their  liberty.” 

On  the  2  id  of  November,  the  Prefident  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  faid  to  the  pretended  deputies  of  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy,  “  Reprefentatives  of  an  independent  people, 
important  to  mankind  was  the  day  when  the  National 
Convention  of  France  pronounced  its  fcntcnce,  Royal  , 
dignity  is  abolijhcd. — from  that  day  many  nations  will 
in  future  reckon  the  era  of  their  political  exidcnce.— - 
I'  rom  the  beginning  of  civil  edablifhments  Kings  have 
been  111  oppolition  to  their  nations — but  now  they  rife 
up  to  annihilate  Kings.— Rcafon,  when  die  darts  her 
rays  into  every  corner,  lays  open  eternal  truths— She 
alone  enables  us  to  pafs  fcntcnce  on  delpots,  hitherto 
the  fcare-crow  of  other  nations.” 


But  the  mod  didinft  exhibition  of  principle  is  to  be 
fetn  in  a  report  irom  the  diplomatic  committee,  who 
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'’were  commidioncd  to  deliberate  on  tne  conduct  which 
France  was  to  hold  with  other  nations.  On  this  report 
was  founded  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  December  1793. 
The  Reporter  addrelfes  the  Convention  as  follows. 

“  The  Committees  of  Finance  and  War  afk  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  What  is  the  objeft  of  the  war  which  wc  have 
taken  in  hand  ?  Without  all  doubt  the  object  is  the: 

ANNIHILATION  OF  ALL  PRIVILEGES,  WAR  WITH 
THE  PALACES,  PEACE  WITH  THE  COTTAGES.  Thefe 

are  the  principles  on  which  your  declaration  of  war  is 
founded.  All  tyranny,  all  privilege,  mud  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  in  the  countries  where  we  fet  our  foot.  This 
is  the  genuine  refult  of  our  principles. — But  it  is  not 
with  Kings  alone  that  we  are  10  wage  war — were  thefe 
our  foie  enemies,  we  fhould  only  have  to  bring  down 
ten  or  tw7elve  heads.  We  have  to  fight  with  all  their  ac¬ 
complices,  with  the  privileged  orders,  who  devour  and 
have  oppreffed  the  people  during  many  centuries. 


We  mud  therefore  declare  ourfelvcs  for  a  revolution¬ 
ary  power  in  all  the  countries  into  which  we  enter  (loud 
applaufes  from  the  Affembly) — Nor  need  wc  put  on  the 
cloak  of  humanity— we  difdain  fuch  little  arts. — We 
muft  clothe  ourfelves  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  reafon, 
and  all  the -force  of  the  nation.  We  need  not  mafic  our 
principles — the  defpots  know  them  already.  The  fil'd 
thin?  we  mud  do  is  to  ring  the  alarum  bell,  for  inlurree- 
tion  and  uproar. — We  mud,  in  a  folemn  manner,  let 
the  people  fee  the  banifhment  of  their  tyrants  and  privi* 
leged  cads — otherwife,  the  people,  a  ecu  domed  to  their 
fetters,  will  not  be  able  to  break  their  bonds. — It  will 
effeft  nothing,  merely  to  excite  a  riling  of  the  people — 
this  would  ordy  be  giving  them  words  indead  of  funding 
lay  them. 
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And  fince,  in  this  manner,  we  ourfelves  are  the  Re- 
volutionaiy  Aminiliration,  all  that  is  again!!  the  rightsof 
tlie  people  muft  be  overthrown,  at  our  entry — We  mud 
difplay  our  principles  by  aHually  deftroying  all  tyranny; 
and  our  generals,  after  having  chafed  away  the  tyrants 
and  their  fatellites,  muft  proclaim  to  the  people  that 
the  y  have  brought  them  happinefs  ;  and  then,  on  the 

fpot,  they  muft  fupprefs  tithes,  feudal  rights,  and  every 
fpecies  of  fervitude.” 

c’  But  we  fhall  have  done  nothing  if  we  flop  here. 
Ariftocracy  flill  domineers — we  muft  therefore  fupprefs 
all  authonties  cxifting  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  claffes. 
— When  the  Revolutionary  Authority  appears,  there 
muft  nothing  of  the  old  eftablifhment  remain. — A  po- 
pulai  fyftcm  muft  he  introduced — every  office  muft  be 
occupied  by  new  functionaries — and  the  Sanfculottes 
muft  every  where  have  a  fhare  in  the  Adminiftration. 

Still  nothing  is  done,  till  we  declare  aloud  the  pre- 
cifion  of  our  principles  to  fuch  as  want  only  a  half  free- 
ooin.  W  e  muft  fay  to  them — If  you  think  of  compro- 
mifing  with  the  privileged  cafts,  we  cannot  fuffer  fuch 
dealing  with  tyrants — They  are  our  enemies,  and  we 
muft  treat  them  as  enemies,  becaufe  they  are  neither  for 
Liberty  nor  Equality. — Show  yourfelves  difpofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  conllitution — and  the  Convention  will  not 
only  (land  by  you,  but  will  give  you  permanent  fup- 
port  ;  we  will  defend  you  againft  the  vengeance  of  your 
tyrants,  againft  their  attacks,  and  againft  their  return. — 
Therefore  abolifh  from  among  you  the  Nobles — and 
every  ecclefiaftical  and  military  incorporation.  They 
are  incompatible  with  Equality.* — Henceforward  you 
are  citizens,  all  equal  in  rights — equally  called  upon  to 
rule:  to  defend^  and  to  ferve  your  country, — The  agents 
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of  the  French  Republic  will  inftru£t  and  afTid  you  in 
forming  a  free  conftitution,  and  allure  you  of  happinefs 
and  fraternity.” 

This  Report  was  loudly  applauded,  and  a  decree 
formed  in  precife  conformity  to  its  principles. — Both 
were  ordered  to  be  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and  co¬ 
pies  to  be  furnifhed  to  their  generals,  with  orders  to  have 
them  carefully  difperfed  in  the  countries  which  they  in¬ 
vaded. 


And,  in  completion  of  thefe  decrees,  their  armies 
found  it  eafy  to  collect  as  many  difeontented  or  worth- 
lefs  perfons  in  any  country  as  fufficed  for  fetting  up  a 
tree  of  liberty.  This  they  held  as  a  fufficient  call  for 
their  interference. — Sometimes  they  performed  this  ce¬ 
remony  themfelves — a  reprefentatioti  was  eafiiy  made 
up  in  the  fame  way — and  then,  under  the  name  of  a  free 
conftitution,  the  nation  was  forced  to  acquiefce  in  a  form 
diQated  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  which  they  had 
not  the  fmalleft  liberty  to  choofe — and  they  were  plun¬ 
dered  of  all  they  had,  by  way  of  compen fating  to  France 
for  the  trouble  fhe  had  taken. —  And  this  they  call  Li¬ 
berty. —  It  needs  no  comment. — 


Thus  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  prefent  aw¬ 
ful  fituation  of  Europe,  and  the  general  fermentation  of 
the  public  mind  in  ail  nations,  have  not  been  altogether 
the  natural  operations  of  difeontent,  opprefiion,  and  mo¬ 
ral  corruption,  although  thefe  have  been  great,  and  have 
operated  with  fatal  energy  ;  hut  that  this  political  fever 
has  been  carefully  and  fyftematically  heightened  by  bo¬ 
dies  of  men,  who  profeffed  to  be  the  phyficians  of  the 
State,  and,  while  their  open  practice  employed  cooling 
medicines,  and  a  treatment  which  all  approved,  adminif- 
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t.’iod  in  (octet  the  mofl  inflammatory  poifons,  which  they 
made  up  lo  as  to  flatter  the  difeafed  fancy  of  the  patient. 
Although  this  was  not  a  plan  begun,  carried  on,  and 
completed  by  the  fame  perfor.s,  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
uniform  and  confident  fcheme,  proceeding  on  the  fame 
unvaried  principle,  and  France  undoubtedly  now  fmarts 
under  all  the  woes  of  German  Illufnination. 

•  •  m'  •  '  fi 

I  beg  leave  to  fuggefl  a  few  thoughts,  which  may  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  chaw  lome  advantage  from  this  fhockmg  mafs 
of  information. 

- — -  wmmmwum  - 

*  -  .  * 

General ! Reflections . 

I.  I  may  obferve,  in  the fir  ft  place,  and  I  beg  it  may 
?>e  particularly  attended  to,  that  in  all  thofe  villainous 
machinations  againft  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  attack 
has  been  firlt  made  on  the  principles  of  Morality  and 
Religion.  The  confpirators  faw  that  till  thefe  are  ex¬ 
tirpated,  they  have  no  chance  of  fuccefs  ;  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  fhews  that  they  confidcr  Religion  and 
Morality  as  infeparably  connected  together.  We  learn 
m  ucli  from  this — Fas  eft  ct  ab  ho  fie  doccri . — They  en¬ 
deavour  to  deft  ray  our  religious  fentiments,  by  firft  cor¬ 
rupting  our  morals.  They  try  to  inflame  our  paflions, 
that  when  the  demands  from  this  quarter  become  urgent, 
the  reltraints  of  Religion  may  immediately  come  in  fight, 
and  hand  in  the  way.  They  arc  careful,  on  this  occa- 

.  *  .  L 

fion,  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  thofe  reflraints,  that  the  real 
origin  of  them  does  not  appear. — We  are  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  been  altogether  the  contrivance  of 
Priefts  and  defpots,  in  order  to  get  the  command  of  us. 
Th^y  take  care  to  fupport  thefe  affertions*  by  fafts, 
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which,  to  our  great  ffiame,  and  greater  misfortune,  are 
but  too  numerous. — Having  now  the  pafTions  on  their 
fide,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  voluptuary, 
or  the  difcontented,  that  tyranny  actually  exerted,  or 
refolved  on  in  future,  is  the  foie  origin  of  religious  rc- 
ftraint.  .  He  feeks  no  further  argument,  and  gives  him- 
felfno  trouble  to  find  any.  Had  he  examined  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  any  care,  he  would  find  himfelf  juft  brought 
back  to  thofe  very  feelings  of  moral  excellence  and  mo¬ 
ral  depravity  that  he  willies  to  get  rid  of  altogether  ;  and 
thefe  would  tell  him  that  pure  Religion  docs  not  lay  a 
fingle  reftraint  on  us  that  a  noble  nature  would  not  have 
laid  on  itfclf- — nor  enjoins  a  fingle  duty  which  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  warm  heart  would  not  be  afhamed  to  find  itfclf 
deficient  in.  He  would  then  fee  that  all  the  fanclions 
of  Religion  are  fitted  to  his  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  ex- 
iftencc.  And  the  more  he  contemplates  his  future  prof- 
pefts,  the  more  they  brighten  upon  his  view,  the  more 
attainable  they  appear,  and  the  more  he  is  able  to  know 
what  they  may  probably  be.  Having  attained  this  hap¬ 
py  ftatc  of  mind  (an  attainment  in  the  power  of  any  kind 
heart  that  is  in  eamelt  in  the  enquiry)  he  will  think  that 
no  punifhment  is  too  great  for  the  unthankful  and  grove¬ 
ling  foul  which  can  forego  fuch  hopes,  and  rejetl  thefe 
noble  proffers,  for  the  comparatively  frivolous  and  tran- 
fitory  gratifications  of  life.  He  is  not  frightened  into 
worthy  and  virtuous  conduct  by  fears  of  fuch  merited 

*  0 

punifhment;  but,  if  not  enticed  into  it  by  his  high  ex¬ 
pectations,  he  is,  at  leaf!,  retained  in  the  paths  of  vir¬ 
tue  hy  a  kind  of  manly  fhame.  m 


But  an  this  is  overlooked,  or  is  kept  out  of  fight,  its 
the  inftru&ions  of  Illuminatifm.  In  thefe  the  eye  mult, 
he  kept  always  •Jirchted  to  the  Defpot.  This  is  the  hug- 
bear,  and  evpry  thing  is  made  to  connect  with  pr.efcnt  or 

»  4  I 
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future  tyranny  and  opprefiion — Therefore  Religion  is 
held  out  as  a  combination  of  terrors — the  invention  of 
the  Hate-tools,  the  pricfts.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  ftifle 
the  fuggeflions  of  Nature — therefore  no  pains  are  fpared 
to  keep  them  down,  by  encreafing  the  uncertainty  and 
doubts  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of  all  fpeculations  on 
fuch  fubjefts.  Such  difficulties  occur  in  all  fcientific 
difcuffions. — Here  they  muft  be  numerous  and  embar- 

i  ^ 

railing — for  in  this  enquiry  we  come  near  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  things,  and  the  firft  principles  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  The  geometer  does  not  wonder  at  miftakes  even 
in  his  fcience,  the  moll  fimple  of  all  others.  Nor  does 
the  mechanic  or  the  cheinift  rcjeft  all  his  fcience,  becaufe 
lie  cannot  attain  clear  conceptions  of  fome  of  the  natur¬ 
al  relations  which  operate  in  the  phenomena  under  his 
confidcration.  Nor  do  any  of  thefe  ftudents  of  nature 
brand  with  the  name  of  fool,  or  knave,  or  bigot,  another 
perfon  who  has  drawn  a  different  conclufion  from  the 

phenomenon. - In  one  point  they  all  agree — they  find 

themfelves  poftefled  of  faculties  which  enable  them  to 
fpeculate,  and  to  difeover  ;  and  they  find,  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  tliofe  faculties  is  quite  unlike  the  things  which 
they  contemplate  by  their  means — and  they  feel  a  fails- 

faction  in  the  pofeft  on  of  them ,  and  in  this  diftinftion.- - 

But  this  Teems  a  misfortune  to  our  Illuminators.  I  have 
long  been  ltruck  with  this.  If  by  deep  meditation  I  have 
folved  a  problem  which  has  baffled  the  endeavours  of 
others,  J  fhouid  hardly  thank  the  perfon  who  convinced 
me  that  my  fuccefs  was  entirely  owdng  to  the  particular 
ftatc  of  my  health,  by  wfcieh  my  brain  was  kept  free  from 
many  irritations  to  which  other  perfons  are  expofed. 
Yet  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  Illuminated — They  are 
abundantly  felf-conceited ;  and  yet  th(5y  continually  en¬ 
deavour  to  deftroy  all  grounds  of  felf-eftimation. — They 
rejoice  in  every  difeovery  that  is  reported  to  them  of 
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ferae  refemblance,  unnoticed  before,  between  mankind 
and  the  inferior  creation,  and  would  be  happy  to  find 
that  the  refemblance  is  complete.  It  is  very  true,  Mr. 
Pope’s  “  Poor  Indian,  with  untutor’d  mind,”  had  no 
objection  to  his  dog’s  going  to  heaven  with  him  ; 

,  a  •  •  .  •  v .  r  -  .  ..  .  ... 

i  » 

“  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  iky, 

“  His  faithful  dog  IhalPbear  his  company.” 

This  is  not  an  abjeft,  but  it  is  a  modeft  fcntiment. 

But  our  high-minded  philofophers,  who,  with  Beatrice 

in  the  play,  “  cannot  brook  obedience  to  a  wayward 

piece  of  marl,”  if  it  be  in  the  fhape  of  a  Prince,  have 

far  other  notions  of  the  matter.  Indeed  they  are  not  yet 

agreed  about  it.  Mr.  de  la  Metherie  hopes,,  that  before 

the  enlightened  Republic  of  France  has  got  into  its 

teens,  he  fhail  be  able  to  tell  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his 

Journal  de  Phyjiq  ue,  that  particular  form  of  cryltailiza- 

tion  which  men  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  God. — • 

Dr.  Prieftly  again  deduces  all  intelligence  from  elaftic 

undulations,  and  will,  probably  think,  that  his  own  great 

difeoveries  have  been  the  quiverings  of  fome  fiery  marfh 

miafma.  While  Pope’s  poor  Indian  hopes  to  take  his 

dog  to  heaven  with  him,  thefe  Illuminators  hope  to  die 

like  dogs,  and  that,  both  foul  and  body  fhail  be  as  if 

thev  never  had  been. 

/  * 

•  Is  not  this  a  melancholy  refult  of  all  our  Illumina¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  termination  of  the  ideal 
Philofophy,  viz.  profeffedand  total  ignorance.  Should 
not  this  make  us  flart  back  and  hefitate,  before  we  pout 
like  wavward  children  at  the  rubs  of  civil  fubordination, 
and  before  we  make  a  facritice  to  -our  ill  humour  of  all 
that  we  value  ourielves  for  ?  Does  it  not  carry  ridicule 
and  ablurdity  in  its  forehead  ? — Such  affections  of  per- 


♦  «  ** 
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fonal  worth  and  dignity  (always  excepting  Princes  and 
priefts)  and  Inch  abject  acknowledgements  of  wor  thief  f- 
nefs. — Does  not  this,  of  '  itfelf,  (how  that  there  is  home 
radical  fault  in  the  whole  ?  It  has  all  arifen  from  what 
they  have  called  Illumination ,  and  this  turns  out  to  be 
worfe  than  darknefs — But  we  alfo  know  that  it  has  all 
arifen  from  felf-conceited  difcontent,  and  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  by  the  rage  of  [pecula¬ 
tion.  We  may  venture  to  put  the  queftion  to  any  man’s 
confcience — whether  difeontent  did  not  precede  his 
doubts  about  his  own  nature,  and  whether  he  has  not 
encouraged  the  train  of  argument  that  tended  to  degrade 
him.  “  Thy  wifh  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.” 
— Should  not  this  make  us  diftruft,  at  leaft,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  faculty  of  our  mind,  and  try  to  moderate 
and  check  this  darling  propenfity  ?  It  feems  a  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  age — for  we  fee  that  it  is  a  natural  fource  of 
difturbance  and  revolution.  But  here  it  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  faid,  66  What,  mull  we  give  over  thinking— ^-be 
no  longer  rational  creatures,  and  believe  every  lie  that 
is  told  11s  ?”  By  no  means.  Let  us  be  really  rational 
creatures — and,  taught  by  experience,  let  us,  in  all  our 
[peculations  on  fubjeHs  which  engage  the  paflions,  guard 
ourfelves  with  the  molt  anxious  care  againft  the  rifle  of 
having  our  judgments  warped  by  ourdefires.  There  is 
no  propenfity  of  our  nature  of  which  the  proper  and  mo- 
deft  indulgence  is  not  beneficial  to  man,  and  which  is 
not  hurtful,  when  this  indulgence  is  carried  too  far. 
And  if  we  candidly  perufe  the  page  of  hiftory,  we  fliail 
be  convinced  that  the  abufe  is  great  in  proportion  as  the 
fubjeft  is  important.  What  has  been  fo  ruinemfly  per- 
•  verted  as  the  religious  principle  ?  What  horrid  fuperfti- 
tion  has  it  not  produced  ?  The  Reader  will  not,  I  hope, 
take  it  amifs  that  I  prefume  to  dire£t  his  attention  to 
fome  maxims  which  ought  to  conduU  a  prudent  man  in 
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his  indulgence  of  a  fpeculative  difpofition,  and  apply 
them  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  * 


Whoever  will  for  a  while  caft  off  his  attention  from 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  Curm  homimm,  rerum 
pondus  mane ,  and  will  but  refled  a  little  on  that  won- 
derful  principle  within  him,  which  carries  him  o\erthe 
whole  univerfe,  and  fhows  him  its  various  relations— 
Whoever  alfo  remarks  what  a  lejs  than  nothing  he  is, 
when  compared  with  this  unmcafureablc  fcene  V  ho 
ever  does  this,  cannot  but  feel  an  inexpreihble  pleafute 
in  the  contemplation. — He  mull  rife  in  his  own  eftima- 
tion,  and  be  difpofed  to  cherifli  with  fondnefs  this  prin- 
ciple  which  fo  eminently  raifes  him  above  all  aiound 
him.  Of  all  the  fources  of  human  vanity  this  is  f urciy 
die  mod  manly,  the  moR  excufable,  and  the  rnoR  like.) 
to  be  extravagantly  indulged. — We  may  be  ceitain  that 
it  will  be  fo  indulged,  and  that  men  will  frequently  (pe¬ 
culate  for  the  fake  of  (peculation  alone,  and  that  they 
will  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  refults  of  this  favo¬ 
rite  occupation.— As  there  have  been  ages  of  indolent 
and  abjefct  credulity  and  fuperRition,  it  is  next  to  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  alfo  times  of  wild  and  cxti  avagant  fpc- 
culation — and  when  we  fee  it  becoming  a  fort  of  genet 


paffion,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  is  a  cafe  in  point. 

This  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  the  charatlcr  of  the 
prefent  day.  It  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
gloried  in,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  1 8th  century.  All 
the  (peculations  of  antiquity  are  confidcred  as  glimmer¬ 
ings  (with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  brighter  flames)  when 
compared  with  our  prefent  meridian  fplendc  >  •  »\  c. 

fhould  therefore  liften  with  caution  to  the  inferences 
from  this  boaRed  Illumination.  AHo,  when  we  reflect 
on  what  paffcs  in  our  own  minds,  and  on  what  we  ,  ob- 
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ferve  in  the  world,  of  the  mighty  influence  of  our  de-' 
lues  and  paflions  on  our  judgments,  we  fhould  care- 
niliy  notice  whether  any  fuch  warping  of  the  belief  is 
probable  in  the  prefent  cafe.  That  it  is  fo  is  almoft  cer¬ 
tain— -tor  the  general  and  immediate  effeH  of  this  Illu¬ 
mination  is  to  leffen  or  remove  many  reftraints  which 
the  fanQions  of  religion  lay  on  the  indulgence  of  very 
thong  paflions,  and  to  diminifh  our  regard  for  a  certain 
ptliity  01  coirectnefs  of  manners,  which  religion  recom¬ 
mends,  as  the  only  conduct  Anted  to  our  noble  natures, 
and  as  abfolutely  neceffary  for  attaining  that.  perfeHion 
and  happinefs  of  which  we  are  capable. — For  furelv  if 
we  take  away  religion,  it  will  be  wifdom  “  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  fince  to-morrow  we  die.”  If  moreover,  we  fee 
this  Illumination  extolled  above  all  fcience,  as  friendly 
to  virtue,  as  improving  the  heart,  and  as  producing  a 
jufl  moiality,  which  will  lead  to  happinefs,  both  for 
ourfelves  and  others,  but  perceive  at  the  fame  time  that 
thcfe  aifertions  are  made  at  the  expence  of  principles, 
which  our  natural  leelings  force  us  to  venerate  as  fu- 
preme  and  paramount  to  all  others,  we  may  then  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  informer  is  trying  to  miflead  and  deceive 
us. — For  all  virtue  and  goodnefs,  both  of  heart  and  con- 
o.av_f,  is  in  pei  fed  harmony,  and  there  is  no  jarring  or 
inconfiftency.  But  we  rnufl  pafs  this  fentence  on  the 
doftrincs  of  this  Illumination.  For  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth  that  they  have  been  preached  and  recommended, 
for  the  molt  part,  by  clergymen,  pavilh-miniflers,  who, 
in  the  prefence  of  invoked  Deity,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  have  fet  their  Solemn  feal  to  a  fyftem  of  doFlrines 
directly  oppolite  to  thofe  recommended  in  their  writ¬ 
ings;  w'hicli  doFtrines  they  lolemniy  profefs  to  believe, 
and  folemnly  fwear  to  inculcate. — Surely  the  informati¬ 
ons  and  inflruedions  of  luch  men  fhould  be  rejected . — 
vV here /hall  w’e  find  their  real  opinions?  In  their  fo- 
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lemn  oaths  ? — or  in  thcfe  infidel  di flirtations  ? — In  either 
cafe,  they  are  deceivers,  whether  mifle&d  by  vanity,  or 
by  the  mean  delire  of  church-emoluments ;  or  they  are 
proftitutes,  courting  the  fociety  of  the  wealthy  and  fen- 
fual.  Honefly,  likejuftice,  admits  of  no  degrees.  A 
man  is  honeft,  or  he  is  a  knave — and  who  would  truft  a 
knave?  But  fuch  men  are  unfui table  inftru£iors  for 
another  reafon — they  are  unwife;  for,  whatever  they' 
may  think,  they  are  not  refpeHed  as  men  of  worth,  but 
are  inwardly  defpifed  as  parafites,  by  the  rich,  who  ad¬ 
mit  them  into  their  company,  and  treat  them  with  civi¬ 
lity,  for  their  own  reafons.  We  take  inftruflions  not 
merely  from  the  knowing — the  learned — but  from  the 
wife — not  therefore  from  men  who  give  fuch  evidences 
of  weaknefs. 


Such  would  be  the  condu£l  of  a  prudent  man,  who 
liftens  to  the  inftru&ions  of  another  with  die  fenous  in¬ 
tention  of  profiting  by  them.  In  the  prefem  cafe,  he 
fees  plain  proofs  of  degraded  felf  cliiraatiorg  of  difho- 
nefly,  and  of  mean  motives,  llut  the  prudent  min  will 
go  further — he  will  remark  that  difloluts  manners,  and 
aftions  which  arc  inevitably  fubverfiveof  fee  peace  and 
order,  nay,  of  the  very  cxiflencc  of  fociety,  are  the  na¬ 
tural  and  neceflary  confequcncys  of  irrejigion.  Should 
any  doubt  of  this  remain  in  his  mind  ;  (horrid  he  foroe- 
tirnes  think  of  an  Epefclctus,  or  one  or  two  individuals  of 
antiquity,  who  were  eminently  virtuous,  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  fan&ions,  he  fhould  rccoHedt,  that 
the  Stoics  were  animated  by  the  thought* -teat  while  the 
wife  man  was  playing  the  game  of  life,  the  gods  were 
looking  on,  and  pleated  with  his  (kill.  Let  mm  read  the 
beau  tiful  account  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  rife  of  the 
Stoic  philofophy,  and  he  will  fee  that  it  was  an  artificial, 
but  noble  attempt  of  a  few  exalted  minds,  emfeufiafis  m 
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virtue,  aiming  to  ileel  their  fouls  again  ft  the  dreadful  but 
unavoidable  misfortunes  to  which  they  were  continually 
expoled  by  the  daily  recurring  revolutions  in  the  turbu* 
lent  democracies  of  ancient  Greece.  There  a  Philofo- 
pher  was  this  day  a  Magiftrate,  and  the  next  day  a  cap¬ 
tive  and  a  fiave.  He  would  fee,  that  this  fair  pifture  of 
mental  happinefs  and  independence  was  fitted  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  only  a  few  choice  fpirits,  but  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  bulk  of  mankind.  He  muff  admire  the  no¬ 
ble  charafters  who  were  animated  by  this  manly  enthufi- 
afm,  and  who  have  really  exhibited  fome  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  of  virtuous  heroifm  ;  but  he  will  regret,  that  the 
influence  of  thcfe  manly,  thefe  natural  principles,  was  not 
more  extenfive.  He  will  fay  to  hi  mill  f,  u  How  will  a 
whole  nation  aft,  when  religious  fanftions  are  removed, 
and  men  are  aftuated  bv  reafon  alone  ?” — He  is  not  with- 

j 

out  inftruftion  on  this  important  fubjeft.  France  has 
given  an  awful  leffon  to  furrounding  nations,  by  (hew¬ 
ing  them  what  is  the  natural  effeft  of -{baking  off  the  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  and  the  veneration  for  that  pure  mora¬ 
lity  which  charafterifes  Chriftianity.  I3y  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  ( june  6,  1794)  it  is  declared,  that  there  is 
nothing  criminal  in  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the 
•fexcs,  and  therefore  nothing  that  derogates  from  the  fe¬ 
male  charafter,  when  woman  forgets  that  {he  is  the  de- 
'pofitary  of  all  domeftic  fatisfaft  ion — that  her  honor  is  the 
iacred  bond  of  focial  life — that  on  her  modefty  and  de¬ 
licacy  depend  all  the  refpeft  and  confidence  that  will 
make  a  man  attach  himfell  to  her  fociety,  free  her  from 
labour,  (hare  with  her  the  fruits  of  all  his  own  exertions, 
and  work  with  willingnefs  and  delight,  that  (he  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  all  occalions  his  equal,  and  the' ornament  of  all 
Ids  acqnilitions.  In  the  very  argument  which  this  fe- 
lefted  body  of  fenators  has  given  for  the  propriety  of  this 
decree,  it  has  degraded  woman  below  all  ellitr.ation. 
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“  It  is  to  prevent  her  from  murdering  the  fruit  of'  un¬ 
lawful  love,  by  removing  her  fhame,  and  by  relieving 
her  from  the  fear  of  want.5’  The  fenators  fay,  “  the  Re¬ 
public  wants  citizens,-  and  therefore  mufi  not  only  re¬ 
move  this  temptation  of  fhame,  butmuft  take  care  of  the 
mother  while  ihe  nurfes  the  child-.  It  is  the  proper  i\  of 
the  nation,  and  mult  not  be  loft.  ’  The  woman  all  the 
while  is  coniidered  only  as  the  fhe  animal,  the  breeder  wi 
Sanfculottes.  This  is  the  jujl  morality  of  Illumination. 

It  is  really  amufing  (for  things  revolting  to  nature  now 
amufe)  to  obferve  with  what  fidelity  the  principles  of  the 
Illuminati  have  expreffed  the  fentiments  which  take 
pofleffion  of  a  people  who  have  fhaken  off  the  fanftions 
of  religion  and  morality.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
addrefs  to  Pfy  char  ion  and  the  company  mentioned  in 
page  202  :  u  Once  more,  Pfycharion,  I  indulge  you 
with  a  look  behind  you  to  the  flowry  days  of  childhood. 
Now  look  forward,  young  woman  !  the  holy  circle  of  tire 

marriageable  (mannharen)  welcome  you. - \  011  ng 

men,  honor  the  young  woman,  the  future  breeder  (geba- 
erenn)  /”  Then,  to  all.— “  Rejoice  in  the  dawn  of  Il¬ 
lumination  and  Freedom.  Nature  at  lad  enjoys  her  fa- 
cred  never-fading  rights.  Long  was  her  voice  kept 
down  bv  civil  fubordination  ;  but  the  days  of  your  nr*?- 
jority  trow  draw  nigh,  and  you  will  no  longer,  under  the 
authority  of  guardians,  account  it  a  reproach  to  confider 
■with  enlightened  eves  the  fecret  worklhops  of  Nature, 
and  to  enjov  your  work  and  duty.”  Minos  thought  this 
very  fine,  hut  it  raifed  a  terrible  difturbarice,  an  broke 
up  the  alfembly.  Such  are  the  effects  of  this  boafted  en¬ 
lightening  of  the  human  mind  with  refpeft  to  religion  and 
morality.  Let  us  next  coniider  what  is  the  refuk  of  the 
mighty  informations  which  we  have  got  in  refpeci  of  our 
focial  or  political  connections. 


oo° 
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Ii.  We  have  learned  the  fum-total  of  this  political  II- 
1  u nt ; nation,  and  fee  that,  if  true,  it  is  melancholy,  de- 
ftritdiye  of  our  prefent  comforts,  numerous  as  they  are. 
and  affords  no  profpeft  of  redrefs  from  which  we  can 
|>roht,  but,  on  the  contrary,  plunges  mankind  into  con- 
tell,  mutual  injury,  and  univerfal  mifery,  and  all  this 
tor  the  chance  only  of  prevailing  in  the  contelf,  andgiv- 
tng  our  pofferity  a  chance  of  going  on  in  peace,  if°no 
change  (hall  be  produced,  as  in  former  times,  bytbeef- 
iorts  of  ambitious  men.  But  the  Illumination  appears 
to  be  partial,  nay  falfe.  What  is  it  ?  It  holds  out  to  the 
Prince  nothing  but  the  refignation  of  all  his  polfeffions, 
tights,  and  claims,  fanftioned  by  tiie  quiet  poffeffion  of 
ages,  and  by  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which 
give  any  notion  of  right  to  his  lowed  fubjedl.  All  thefe 
pofleinons  and  claims  are  difeovered  to  have  arifen  from 
ufurpations,  and  are  therefore  tyranny.  It  has  been  dif¬ 
eovered,  that  all  fubordinate  fubje&ions  were  enforced, 
therefore  their  continuance  isfavery.  But  both  of  thefe 
hiflorical  affertions  are  in  a  great  degree  falfe,  and  the 
inferences  from  them  are  unreasonable.  The  world  has 
gone  on  as  we  fee  it  go  on  at  prefent.  Moft  principali¬ 
ties  oi  fovereignties  have  arifen  as  we  fee  perlonal  au¬ 
thorities  and  influence  arile  every  day  among  ourfe'ves. 
Bu.meis  foi  the  whole  muff  be  done.  Molt  men  are 
lufiiciently  occupied  by  their  private  affairs,  and  they 
arc  indolent  even  in  thefe— they  are  contented  when  ano¬ 


ther  does  the  thing  for  them.  There  is  not  a  little  vil- 
I<igc,  nor  a  locietv  of  men,  where  this  is  not  feen  every 
y  e  flit n  ha\  i  -  an  enjoyment  in  this  kind  of  vi¬ 

carious  employment.  All  men  like  influence  and  power 
arul  thus  are  cotnpenfated  for  their  trouble.  Thus  ma¬ 
ny  petty  managers  of  public  affairs  arife  in  every  coun- 
ii y.  The  mutual  animoftties  of  individuals,  and  dill 
inor«j  the  animofities  of  tribes,  clans,  and  different  af- 
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fociations,  give  rife  to  another  kind  of  fuperiors — to 
leaders,  who  direft  the  druggies  of  the  red,  whether  for 
offence  or  defence.  The  defendants  of  I  frael  faid,  “  they 

v,  • 

wanted  a  man  to  go  out  before  the  people,  like  other 
nations.”  As  the  fmall  bufinefs  of  a  few  individuals 
requires  a  manager  or  a  leader,  fo  do  fome  more  general 
affairs  of  thefe  petty  fuperiors,  and  many  of  thefe  alio 
are  indolent  enough  to  wifli  this  trouble  taken  off  their 
hands;  and  thus  another  rank  of  fuperiors  arifes,  and  a 
third,  and  fo  on,  till  a  great  State  may  be  formed  ;  and 
in  this  gradation  each  clafs  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
conduftof  that  clafs  only  which  is  immediately  above  it. 
All  this  may  arife,  and  has  often  arifen,  from  voluntary 
conceflion  alone.  This  conceflion  may  proceed  from 
various  caufes — ‘from  confidence  in  fuperior  talents — 
from  confidence  in  great  worth — moll  generally  from  the 
refpedl  or  deference  which  all  men  feel  for  great  polfef- 
fions.  This  is  frequently  founded  in  fel f-intereft  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  advantage;  but  it  is  natural  toman,  and 
perhaps  fp rings  from  our  inllinftive  fympathy  with  the 
fatisfadlions  of  others— we  are  unwilling  to  dilturb  them, 
and  even  wilh  to  promote  them. 

But  this  fubordination  may  arife,  and  has  often  ari¬ 
fen,  from  other  caufes — from  the  love  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  which  makes  fome  men  eager  to  lead  others,  or 
even  to  manage  their  concerns.  We  fee  this  every  dav, 
and  it  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  It  often  arifes  from 
the  delire  of  gain  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  this 
may  f  requently  be  indulged  with  perfeft  innocence,  and 
even  with  general  advantage.  Frequently,  however, 
this  fubordination  is  produced  by  the  love  of  power  or 
of  gain  pulhed  to  an  immoderate  degree  of  ambition, 
and  rendered  Unjult.  Now  there  arife  op  predion,  ty- 
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ranny,  fulferings,  and  flavery.  Now  appears  an  oppo- 
lition  between  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  r  uler  and  of 
the  people.  Now  the  rulers  come  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  a  different  clafs,  and  their  tranfa£lions  are  now 
only  with  each  other. - — Prince  becomes  the  rival  or  the 
enemy  of  Prince  ;  and  in  their  corneds  one  prevails, 
and  the  dominion  is  enlarged.  This  rivallhip  may  have 
begun  in  any  rank  of  fuperiors,  even  between  the  firlt 
managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  fmallelt  communities;  and 
it  mult  be  remarked  that  they  only  are  the  immediate 
gainers  or  lofers  in  the  contell,  while  thofe  below  them 
live  at  eafe,  enjoying  many  advantages  of  the  delegation 
of  their  own  concerns. 

No  human  fociety  has  ever  proceeded  purely  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  two  ways,  but  there  has  always  been  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both. — But  this  procefs  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  the  formation  of  a  great  nation  and  for  all  the 
confequences  that  refult  only  from  fuch  a  coalition. — 
Therefore  it  is  neceflary  for  giving  rife  to  all  thofe  com¬ 
forts,  and  luxuries,  and  elegances,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  great  and  cultivated  flatcs.  It  is  neceffary  for 
producing  fuch  enjoyments  as  we  fee  around  us  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  we  prize  fo  highly,  and  for  which  we  are 
making  all  this  ftir  and  difhirbancc.  I  believe  that  no 
man  who  expetts  to  be  believed  will  flatly  fay  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  enjoyments  are  not  meliorated  by 
this  cultivation. — It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  nature, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  follies  and  vices  of  many,  we 
can  have  little  hchtation  in  faying  that  there  are  in  the 
mod  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  high-. 
ed  ranks  of  thefe  nations,  men  of  great  virtue  and  worth 
and  of  high  accomplifhment — Nor  can  we  deny  that 
fuch  men  arc  the  fined  fpecimens  of  human  nature. 
Rouffeau  wrote  a  whimfical  pamphlet  in  which  he  had 
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die  vanity  to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  all  thefe  fruits 
of  cultivation  were  lolfes  to  humanity  and  to  virtue— 
Yet  Rouffeau  could  not  be  contented  with  the  fociety  of 
the  rude  and  unpolifhed,  although  he  pretended  that  he 
was  almoft  the  foie  worihipper  of  pure  virtue.— Fie  fup- 
ported  hiinfelf,  not  by  afiilting  the  limple  peafant,  but 
•  by  writing  mulic  for  the  pampered  rich. 

.  r  T  ’  .  . 

•  This  is  the  circumftance  entirely  overlooked,  or  art¬ 
fully  kept  out  of  fight,  in  the  boafted  Illumination  of 
thefe  days.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  chan¬ 
ges  which  have  happened  in  national  greatnefs,  in  nati¬ 
onal  conne&ion,  in  national  improvement — yet  we  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  parting  with  any  of  the  advantages,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  thele  changes  have  produced — nor  cro 
we  ref  left  that  in  order  to  keep  a  great  nation  together — 
to  make  it  aft  with  equality,  or  with  preponderancy, 
arnon'T  other  nations,  the  individual  exertions  muff  be 
concentrated,  mutt  be  directed — and  that  this  requires  a 
ruler  vetted  with  fupreme  power,  and  intcrejled  by  fame 
great  and  endearing  motive ,  fuch  as  hereditary  pofleilian 
of  this  power  and  influence,  to  maintain  and  defend  this 
coalition  of  men. — All  this  is  overlooked,  and  we  at¬ 
tend  only  to  the  iubordination  which  is  hvdifpenfably 
necefiary.  Its  grievances  are  immediately  felt,  and 
they  are  heightened  ten  fold  by  a  delicacy  or  fenfibility 
which  fprings  from  the  great  improvements  in  the  accom¬ 
modations  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  the  gradual 
ufurpation  and  fubfequent  Iubordination  have  produced 
and  continue  to  fupport.  But  we  are  determined  to 
have  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  a  palace  without  the 
prince. — We  will  not  give  up  any  of  our  luxuries  and 
refinements,  yet  will  not  fupport  thofc  high  ranks  and 
thofe  nice  minds  which  produced  them,  and  which  mute 
continue  to  keep  them  from  degenerating  into  barbarous 
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luupucity  and  coaiie  fenfuality. — We  would  keep  the 
phiiofophers,  the  poets,  the  artifts,  but  not  the  Mcece- 
nafes,-r-It  is  very  true  that  in  fuch  a  date  there  would 
be  no  Conjuration  des  Philofophes  ;  for  in  fuch  a  Rate 
tins  vermin  of  philofophes  and  fcribblers  would  not  have 
exifled.— In  fhort,  we  would  have  what  is  impoffible. 


I 


I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  Britifh  Con- 
fli union  is  the  form  of  government  for  a  great  and  re~ 
jined  nation ,  in  which  the  ruling  fentiments  and  propen- 
hties  of  human  nature  feem  moft  happily  blended  and 
balanced.  I  here  is  no  occafion  to  vaunt  it  as  the  an¬ 
cient  rights  of  Britons,  the  wifdom  of  ages,  &c.  It 
ha.r  attained  its  prefent  pitch  of  perfection  by  degrees, 
and  this  not  by  the  efforts  of  wifdom,  but  by  (he  ftru^- 
gles  of  vice  and  folly,  working  on  a  rich  fund  of  good 
nature,  and  of  manly  (pirit,  that  are  confpicuous  in  the 
-Britifh  character.  I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  this  is  the 
only  form  of  government  which  will  admit  and  give  full 
exercjfe  to  all  the  refpettable  propenfities  of  our  nature, 
with  the  lead  chance  of  difturbance,  and  the  greateft 
Probability  oi  man  s  arriving  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  im¬ 


provement  in  every  thing  that  raifes  him  above  the  bealB 
or  the  field.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  may  not, 
that  is  not,  abided,  by  pufhingit  to  an  improper  length, 
and  the  fame  watchful  care  is  neceffary  for  preferving 
our  inelhmable  bleflings  that  was  employed  in  acquiring 
them. —  i  his  is  to  be  done,  not  flying  at  once  to  an  ab* 
ftract  theory  of  the  rights  of  man. — There  is  an  evident 
folly  in  this  procedure.  What  is  this  theory  ?  It  is  the 
be  ft  general  fketch  that  we  can  draw  of  fociai  life,  de¬ 
duced  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. — And  what 
is  this  knowledge  ?  .t  is  a  well  di gelled  abftratt,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  declaration  of  what  we  have  obferved  of  human  ac¬ 
tions.  What  is  the  ulc  therefore  pf  this  intermediate 
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pifture,  tb*  theory  of  the  rights  of  man  P — It  ha*a  chance 
of  being  unlike  the  original — it  mult  certainly  have  im¬ 
perfections. — Therefore  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us. — We 
fhould  go  at  once  to  the  original — we  fhould  corrlider 
how  men  have  aSed- — what  have  been  their  mutual  expec¬ 
tations — their  fond  propenfities — what  of  thefe  are  incon- 
liftent  with  each  other — what  are  the  degrees  of  indulg¬ 
ence  which  have  been  admitted  in  them  all  w  ithout  aif- 
tarbance.  I  will  venture  to  lay  that  whoever  does  this, 
will  find  himfelf  imperceptibly  fet  down  in  the  Britifh 
parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  all  looking  at 
each  other  with  fomewhat  of  a  cautious  or  jealous  eye, 
while  the  reft  of  the  nation  are  fitting,  “  each  under  his 
own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  there  is  none 
to  make  him  afraid.” 

A  moft  valuable  refuit  of  fuch  contemplation  will  be 
a  thorough  conviction  that  the  grievance  which  is  moft 
clamorouily  iniifted  on  is  the  inevitable  confcquence  of 
the  liberty  and  fecurity  which  we  enjoy.  I  mean  minif- 
terial  corruption,  with  all  the  di  final  talc  of  placemen, and 
petitioners,  and  rotten  boroughs,  &c.  &c.  Thcfc  are  ne¬ 
ver  feen  in  a  defpotic  government — there  they  are  not 
wranted — nor  can  they  be  very  apparent  in  an  uncultiva¬ 
ted  and  poor  ftate — but  in  a  luxurious  nation,  where 
pleafuresabouud,  where  the  returns  of  induftry  are  fecure; 
here  an  individual  looks  on  every  thing  as  his  own  acqui¬ 
sition — he  does  not  fed  his  relation  to  the  ftate — has  no 
patriotifm — thinks  that  he  would  be  much  happier  if  the 
ftate  would  let  him  alone. — He  is  fretted  by  the  reftraints 
which  the  public  weal  lays  on  him — therefore  govern¬ 
ment  and  governors  appear  as  checks  and  hindrances  to 
his  exertions — lienee  a  general  inclination  to  refill  aclmi- 
niftration. — Yet  public  bulinefs  muft  be  done,  that  we 
may  lie  down  and  rife  again  in  fafety  and  peace. — Admi- 
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ni  ft  rati  oft  mu  ft  be  fupported — there  are  always  perfons 
who  with  to  polfels  the  power  that  is  exercifed  by  the 
prefent  minifters,  and  would  turn  them  out. — How  is  all 
this  to  be  remedied  ? — I  Tee  no  way  but  by  applying  to 
the  felfifh  views  of  individuals — by  rewarding  the  friends 
of  adminiftration — this  may  be  done  with  perfeft  virtue 
— and  from  this  the  felftih  will  conceive  hopes,  and  will 
fupport  a  virtuous  miniftry — but  they  are  as  ready  to 
help  a  wicked  one. — T  his  becomes  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune  of  a  free  nation. — Minifters  are  tempted  to  bribe — 
and,  if  a  fyftematic  oppofition  be  confidered  as  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  a  praftical  conftitution,  it  is  almoft  indifpen- 
iable — and  it  is  no  where  fo  prevalent  as  in  a  pure  de¬ 
mocracy. — Laws  may  be  contrived  to  make  it  very  trou- 
blefome — but  can  never  extirpate  it,  nor  greatly  dimi- 
nifh  it — this  can  be  done  only  by  defpotifm,  or  by  nati¬ 
onal  virtue.— It  is  a  fhameful  complaint — we  fhouldnot 
reprobate  a  few  minifters,  but  the  thonfands  who  take  the 
bribes. — Nothing  tends  fo  much  todiminifir  it  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  nation  as  great  limitations  to  the  elegibility  of  re- 
prefentatives — and  this  is  the  beauty  of  our  conftitution. 


We  have  not  di. [covered,  therefore,  by  this  boafted  Il¬ 
lumination,  that  Princes  and  fuperiors  are  ufelefs,  and 
mult  vanifti  from  the  earth;  nor  that  the  people  have  now 
attained  full  age,  and  are  fit  to  govern  themfelves.  We 
want  only  to  revel  for  a  little  on  the  laft  fruits  of  nati¬ 
onal  cultivation,  which  we  would  quickly  confume,  and 
never  allow  to  be  railed  again. — No  matter  how  this  pro- 
grefs  began,  whether  from  conceftion  or  ufurpation — We 
poffcfs  it,  and  if  wife,  wc  will  preferve  it,  by  preferving 
its  indifpcnfable  fupports.  They  have  indeed  been  fre¬ 
quently  employed  very  improperly,  but  their  moft  per¬ 
nicious  abufe  lias  been  this  breed  of  fcribbling  vermin, 
which  have  made  the  body-politic  fmart  in  every  limb.  ‘ 
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Hear  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  the  fages  of 
France  by  their  Prince,  the  Father  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
unfortunate  martyr  of  Monarchy.  u  By  the  piincipies 
of  our  new  Philofophers,  the  Throne  no  longer  wears 
the  fplendour  of  divinity.  They  maintain  that  it  arofe 
from  violence,  and  that  by  the  fame  juftice  that  force 
erected  it,  force  may  again  fhake  it,  and  overturn  it. 
The  people  can  never  give  up  their  power.  They  only 
let  it  out  for  their  own  advantage,  and  always  retain  the 
right  to  refeind  the  contraQ,  and  refume  it  whenever 
their  perfonal  advantage,  their  only  rule  of  conduct,  re¬ 
quires  it.  Our  philosophers  teach  in  public  what  our 
paflions  fugged  only  in  fecret.  T.  hey  lay  to  the  Prince 
that  all  is  permitted  only  when  all  is  in  his  power,  and 
that  his  duty  is  fulfilled  when  he  has  pleafed  his  fancy. 
Then,  furely,  if  the  laws  of  felf-intered,  that  is,  the  teif- 
will  of  human  palfions,  fhall  be  io  generally  admitted, 
that  we  thereupon  forget  the  eternal  laws  of  God  and  of 
Nature,  all  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  good  and  evil,  mult  be  extirpated  from  the  human 
heart.  The  throne  mud  totter,  the  fubjefits  mud  become 
unmanageable  and  mutinous,  and  their  ruler  hard-heart¬ 
ed  and  inhuman.  The  people  will  be  inceifantly  either 
oppreffed,or  in  an  uproar.” — u  What  fervice  will  it  be  ii  I 
order  fuch  a  book  to  be  burnt — the  author  can  wiite 
another  by  to-morrow.”  This  opinion  of  a  Prince 
unpolifhed  indeed,  and  homely,  but  it  is  jud. 


Weifhaupt  grants  that  u  there  will  be  a  terrible  con- 
vulfion,  and  a  dorm — but  this  will  be  iuceecdcd  by  a 
calm — the  unequal  will  now  be  equal — and  when  the 
caufe  of  diffenfion  is  thus  removed,  tire  world  will  be  in 
peace.”  True,  when  the  caufes  of  diffenfion  are  remov¬ 
ed.  Thus,  the  dedruclion  of  our  crop  by  vermin  is  at 
at  an  end  when  a  flood  has  fwept  every  thing  away— 
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hut  as  new  plants  will  fpring  up  in  the  waffe,  and,  if  not 
mltamly  devoured,  will  again  cover  the  ground  with  ver¬ 
dure,  lo  the  induftry  of  man,  and  his  defire  of  comfort 
and  confederation,  will  again  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  diligent  a  greater  proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
In  this  infant  hate  of  the  emerging  remains  of  former  cul¬ 
tivation,  comforts,  which  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 


rope  would  look  on  with  contempt,  will  be  great,  im- 
proper,  and  hazardous  acquihtions.  The  principles 
which  authorife  the  propofed  dreadful  equalifation  will 
as  j  uhly  entitle  the  idle  or  unfuccefsful  of  future  days  to 
itrip  the  poffeflor  of  his  advantages,  and  things  muff  ever 
remain  on  their  favage  level. 


III.  I  think  that  the  impreflion  which  the  infincerity 
conduct  of  thoic  inflruclors  will  leave  on  the  mind, 
mult  be  highly  ufeful.  They  are  evidently  teaching 
wiiat  they  do  not  believe  themfelves — and  here  I  do  not 
conhne  my  remark  to  their  preparatory  doctrines,  which 
they  afterwards  explode.  I  make  it  chiefly  with  refpeft 
to  tneir  grand  oflenfible  principle,  which  pervades  the 
whole,  a  principle  which  they  are  obliged  to  adopt' 
agamft  their  will.  I  hey  know  that  -the  principles  of 
virtue  are  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  that  they  can  only  be 
Imothereo — but  did  they  pretend  to  eradicate  them  and 
proclaim  he minem  homini  lupum,  all  would  fpurn  at  their 
mihuehon.  We  are  wheedled,  by  tickling  our  fancy 
with  the  notion  that  facred  virtue  is  not  only  fecure,  but 
that  it  is  only  in  fuch  hearts  that  it  exerts  its  native  ener¬ 
gy*  Senfiblc  that  the  levelling  maxims  now  fpoken  of, 
arc  revolting  to  the  mind,  the  Illuminators  are  under 
the  nccefkty  of  keeping  us  from  looking  at  the  (hocking 
pifture,  by  difplayinga  beautiful  feene  of  Utopian  hap- 
pinefs — and  they  rock  us  afleep  by  the  eternal  lullaby 
ol  morality  and  univerfal  philanthropy.  Therefore  the 
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foregoing  narration  of  the  perfonal  conduct  of  thefe  in- 
ft  ruftors  and  reformers  of  the  world,  is  highly  ufeful. 
All  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  native  lovelinefs 
of  pure  virtue,  purged  of  the  corruptions  which  fuper- 
ftitious  fears  have  introduced,  and  alfb  purged  of  the 
feifilh  thoughts  which  are  avowed  by  the  advocates  of 
what  their  opponents  call  true  religion.  This  is  laid  to 
hold  forth  eternal  rewards  to  the  good,  and  to  threaten 
the  wicked  with  (dreadful  punifhment.  Experience  has 
fhown  how  inefficient  fuch  motives  are.  Can  they  be 
otherwife,  fay  our  Illuminators  ?  Are  they  not  addreff- 
ed  to  a  principle  that  is  ungenerous  and  felfifh  ?  But  our 
doftrines,  fay  they,  touch  the  hearts  of  the  worthy. 
Virtue  is  beloved  for  her  own  fake,  and  all  will  vield  to 
her  gentle  fway.  But  look,  Reader,  look  at  Spartacus 
the  murderer — at  Cato  the  keeper  of  poifons  and  the 
thief — Look  at  Tiberius,  at  Alcibiades,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Bavarian  Pandemonium. — Look  at  Poor  Bahrdt. — 
Go  to  France — look  at  Lequinio — at  Condorcet.* — 
Look  at  the  Monfter  Orleans. — All  were  liars.  Their 
divinity  had  no  influence  on  their  profligate  minds. 
They  only  wanted  to  wheedle  you,  by  touching  the 
firings  of  humanity  and  goodnefs  which  are  yet  braced 
up  in  your  heart,  and  which  will  ftill  yield  fwcet  harm6- 
ny  if  you  will  accompany  their  notes  with  thofe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  neither  clog  them  with  the  groveling  pleafures 
of  fenfc,  por  damp  the  whole  with  the  thought  of  eter¬ 
nal  filence. 


*  Dc  la  Metherie  fays  (Journ.  de  Phyf.  Nov .  1792)  that  Con¬ 
dorcet  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  old  Duke  of  Rochefou- 
cault,  who  treated  him  as  his  fon — got  Turgot  to  create  a  lucra¬ 
tive  office  for  him,  and  raifed  him  to  all  his  eminence — yet  he  pur- 
fued  him  with  malicious  reports — and  usually  employed  ruffians 
to  affafiinate  him.  Yet  is  Condorcet’s  writing  a  model  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  tendefnefs.  '  . 

V  V 
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A  mod  worthy  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  leaving  behind  him  his  pro¬ 
pel  ty,  and  friends  to  whom  he  was  mod  tenderly  attach¬ 
ed,  often  faid  to  me  that  nothing  fo  much  affected  him 
as  the  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  men. — Charafters 
which  were  un Spotted,  hearts  thoroughly  known  to  him- 
felf,  having  been  tried  by  many  things  which  fearch  the 
ininolt  folds  of  felfifhnefs  or  malevolence — in  fhort,  per- 
lons  whole  judgments  were  excellent,  and  on  whofe 
worth  he  could  have  reded  bis  honor  and  his  life,  fo 
fafcinated  by  the  contagion,  that  they  came  at  lad  to 
behold,  and  even  to  commit  the  mod  atrocious  crimes 
with  delight. — He  ufed  fometimes  to  utter  a  figh  which 
pierced  my  heart,  and  would  fay,  that  it  was  caufed  by 
fome  of  thofe  things  that  had  come  acrofs  his  thoughts. 
He  breathed  his  lad  among  us,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
pofiible  to  recover  peace  of  mind,  without  a  total  obli¬ 
vion  of  the  wickednefs  and  miferies  he  had  beheld. - 

What  a  valuable  advice,  “  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
dandeth,  take  heed  led  he  fall.” — When  the  prophet 
told  Hazael  that  he  would  betrav  his  Prince,  he  ex- 
claimed,  “  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  that  he  fhould  do  fuch 
a  thing  ?”  Yet  next  day  he  murdered  him. 

Never,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  true  re¬ 
ligion  received  fo  complete  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
excellence,  as  has  been  extorted  from  the  fanatics  who 
have  attempted  to  dedroy  her.  Religion  flood  in  their 
way,  and  the  wretch  Marat,  as  well  as  the  deady  villain 
Weifhaupt,  faw  that  they  could  not  proceed  till  they 
had  eradicated  all  fentiments  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  univerfe.  Human  nature,  improved  as  it  has 
been  by  Religion,  fhrunk  from  the  talks  that  were  im- 
pofed,  and  it  mud  therefore  be  brutalized — The  grand 
confederation  was  folemnly  fworn  to  by  millions  in  every 
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corner  of  Fittnce—but,  as  Mirabeau  faid  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  it  rauft  be  made  only  the 
«  Almanac  of  the  bygone  year” — Therefore  Lequinio 
muft  write  a  book,  declaring  oaths  to  be  nonfenfe,  un¬ 
worthy  of  fanfculottes,  and  all  religion  to  be  a  farce. 
Not  long  after,  they  found  that  they  had  fomc  ufe  for  a 
God — but  he  was  gone — and  they  could  not  find  another. 
— Their  conflitution  was  gone — and  they  have  not  yet 
found  another. — What  is  now  left  them  on  which  they 
can  depend  for  awing  a  man  into  a  refpeft  for  truth  in 
his  judicial  declarations  ? — what  but  the  honor  of  a  Ci¬ 
tizen  of  France,  who  laughs  at  all  engagements,  which 
he  has  broken  again  and  again.— Religion  has  taken  otf 
with  her  every  fenfe  of  human  duty. — What  can  we  ex¬ 
pert  but  villany  from  an  Archbifhop  of  Paris  and  his 
chapter,  who  made  a  public  profeffion  that  they  had 
been  playing  the  villains  for  many  years,  teaching  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies  ?  What  but  the  very 
thing  which  they  have  done,  cutting  each  others  throats. 
Have  not  the  enlightened  citizens  of  France  applauded 
the  execution  of  their  fathers  ?  Have  not  the  furies  of 
Paris  denounced  their  own  children  P — But  turn  your 
eyes  from  the  horrifying  fpe&acle,  and  think  on  your 
own  noble  defeent  and  alliance.  You  are  not  the  acci¬ 
dental  productions  of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  work  of  a 
Great  Artift,  creatures  that  are  cared  for,  born  to  no¬ 
ble  profpecis,  and  condu&ed  to  them  by  the  plainest  and 
molt  fimple  precepts,  44  to  do  juftly,  to-  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  before  God,*’  not  bewildered  by 
the  faife  and  fluttering  glare  of  French  Philofophy,  but 
conducted  by  this  clear,  (ingle  light,  perceivable  by  all, 
44  Do  to  others  what  you  fhould  reafonably  expeft  them 
to  do  to  vou.” 

v 


-* 


i 
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Think  not  the  Mufe  whofe  fober  voice  you  hear, 
Contra&s  with  bigot  fro wrc her  fullen  brow, 

Cads  round  Religion’s  orb  the  mills  of  Fear, 

Or  fhades  with  horror  what  with  fmiles  fhould  g&w. 

No — fhe  would  warm  you  with  feraphic  fire. 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heaven’s  eternal  day, 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heaven  afpire, 

Not  fink  and  dumber  in  your  cells  of  cL'yr. 

Is  this  the  bigot’s  rant  ?  Away  ye  vain, 

Your  doubts,  your  fears,  in  gloomy  dulnefs  deep  ; 
Go— foothe  your  fouls  in  ficknefs,  death,  or  pain, 

With  the  fad  folace  of  eternal  fleep. 

>  » *  > 

Yet  know,  vain  fceptics,  know,  th’  Almighty  Mind, 
Who  breath’d  on  man  a  portion  of  his  dre, 

Bade  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin’d,. 

To  Heaven,  to  immortality  afpire. 

Nor  diall  this  pile  of  hope  his  bounty  rear’d. 

By  vain  philofophy  be  e’er  deftroy’d  ; 

Eternity,  by  all  or  hop’d  or  fear’d, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  differ’d  or  enjoy’d- 

'  *  t 

M  A  s  o 


The  unfortunate  Prince  who  has  taken  refuge  in  this 
kingdom,  and  whofe  fituation  among  us  is  an  illuflrious 
mark  of  the  generofity  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  its  laws,  faid  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen  about 
him,  that  66  if  this  country  was  to  efcape  the  general 
•HTeck  of  nations,  it  would  owe  its  prelervation  to  Reli¬ 
gion.” — Yv  hen  this  was  doubted,  and  it  was  obferved, 
that  there  had  not  been  wanting  many  Religionifts  in 
France  :  66  True,”  faid  the  Prince,  “  but  they  were 
not  in  earned. — I  fee  here  a  ferious  intereft  in  the  thing. 


The  people  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  go  to 
church — they  underhand  fomething  of  it,  and  take  an 


mterefl  in  it.”  May  his  obfervation  fc 
peclations  be  fulfilled  ! 


o 
'•  v. 


!  ! 


d,  and 


ms  ex- 
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IV.  I  would  again  call  upon  my  countrywomen  with 
the  mod  earned  concern?  and  beicech  them  to  confider 
this  fubjefi  as  of  more  particular  importance  to  them- 
Selves  than  even  to  the  men.— While  woman  is  confider- 
cd  as  a  refpe8able  moral  agent,  training  along  with 
ourfelves  for  endleis  improvement ;  then,  and  only  then? 
will  die  be  conlidcred  by  lordly  man  as  his  equal ;  then, 
and  only  then,  will  die  be  allowed  to  have  any  rights, 
and  thofe  rights  be  retpefcted.  Strip  women  of  this  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  they  become  the  drudges  of  man  s  indo¬ 
lence,  or  the  pampered  playthings  of  his  idle  hours,  fub- 
je8  to  his  caprices,  and  ilaves  to  his  mean  paffions.  Soon 
will  their  pre fen t  empire  of  gallantry  be  over.  It  is  a 
refinement  of  manners  which  fprang  from  Chridianity  ; 
and  when  Chridianity  is  forgotten,  this  artificial  diadem 
will  be  taken  from  their  heads,  and,  unlefs  they  adopt  the 
ferocious  fentiments  of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  and  join 
in  the  general  uproar,  they  will  fink  into  the  infignificance 
of  the  women  in  the  turbulent  republics  of  Greece, 
where  they  arc  never  feen  in  the  bufy  haunts  or  men,  it 
we  except  four  or  five,  who,  during  the  courie  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  centuries,  emerged  from  the  genera!  obicuritv,  and 
appear  in  the  hidoric  page,  by  their  uncommon  talents, 
and  by  the  facrifice  or  what  my  fair  countrywomen  dill 
hold ‘to  be  the  ornament  of  their  fex.  I  would  remind 
them  that  they  have  it  in  their-  power  to  retain  their  pre- 
fent  honorable  ftation  in  iociety.  They  are  our  early 
indrufifors,  and  while  mothers  in  the  relpe8ab!e  ftations 
of  life  continued  to  inculcate  on  the  tender  minds  of  their 
fons  a  veneration  for  the  precepts  of  Religion,  their  pi i - 
ent  children,  receiving  their  irvltvii&ions  along  with  the 
affeQionare  rarefies  of  their  mothers,  got  impreffions 
which  long  retained  their  -force,  and  which  protected 
them  from  thedmpulfesof  youthful  pafiions,  till  ripening 
years  fitted  their  bunds  for  libening  to  ferious  in.ltru8.i- 
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on  from  their  public  teachers.  Sobriety  and  decency  of 
manners  weiethenno  llur  on  the  charaQer  of  a  youth,  and 
he  was  thought  capable  of  ftruggling  for  independence, 
or  pre-eminence,  fit  either  for  fupporting  or  defending 
the  Hate,  although  he  was  neither  a  toper  nor  a  rake.  I 
believe  that  no  man  who  has  feen  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
liie  will  deny  that  the  manners  of  youth  are  fadly  chang¬ 
ed  in  this  refpeft.  And,  without  prefuming  to  fay  that 
this  has  proceeded  from  the  negleft,  and  alrnoft  total  cef- 
iation  of  the  moral  education  of  the  nurfery,  I  think  my- 
felf  well  warranted,  from  my  own  obfcrvation,  to  fay 
that  this  education  and  the  fober  manners  of  young  men 
have  quitted  us  together. 

Some  will  call  this  prudery,  and  croaking.  But  I  am 
fclmoft  tranlcribing  from  Cicero,  and  from  Quintilian. — 
Cornelia,  Aurelia,  Attia,  and  other  ladies  of  the  firft 
rank,  are  praifed  by  Cicero  only  for  their  eminence  in  this 
refpeft  ;  but  not  becaufe  they  were  Jingulor .  Quintili¬ 
an  fays  that  in  the  time  immediately  prior  to  his  own,  it 
had  been  the  general  practice  of  the  ladies  of  rank  tofuper- 
intend  the  moral  education  both  of  fons  and  daughters. 
But  of  late,  fays  he,  they  are  fo  engaged  in  continual  and 
corrupting  amufements,  fuch  as  the  fhows  of  gladiators^ 
horfe-racing,  and  deep  play,  that  they  have  no  time,  and 
have  yielded  their  places  to  Greek  governeffes  and  tu¬ 
tors,  outcads  of  a  nation  more  fubdued  by  their  own  vi¬ 
ces  than  by  the  Roman  arms.  I  dare  fay  this  was  laugh¬ 
ed  at,  as  croaking  about  the  corruption  of  the  age. 

But  what  was  the  confequence  of  all  this? — The  Ro¬ 
mans  became  the  mod  abandoned  voluptuaries,  and,  to 
preferve  their  mean  pleafures,  they  crouched  as  willing 
(laves  to  a  fucceflion  of  the  vilefl  tyrants  that  ever  dif- 
graced  humanity. 
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What  a  noble  fund  of  fclf-eftimation  would  our  fair 
partners  acquire  to  themfelves,  if,  by  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  young  generation,  they  fhould  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  peace  to  the  world  !  They  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  the  renewal  of  the  good  old  cuftom  of 
early  inftruQion,  and  perhaps  {till  more,  by  impreffing 
on  the  minds  of  their  daughters  the  fame  fen ti merits,  and 
obliging  them  to  refpett  fobriety  and  decency  in  the 
youth,  and  pointedly  to  with-hold  their  fmiles  and  civi¬ 
lities  from  all  who  tranfgrefs  thefe  in  the  ftnalleft  degree. 
This  is  a  method  of  proceeding  that  will  mofl  certainly 
be  viftoricits.  Then  indeed  will  the  women  be  the  fa- 
viours  of  their  country.  While  therefore  the  German 

J 

fair  have  been  repeatedly  branded  with  having  welcomed 
the  French  invaders,*  let  our  Ladies  (land  up  for  the 
honor  of  free-born  Britons,  by  turning  a  gain  ft  the  pre¬ 
tended  enlighteners  of  the  world,  the  arms  which  nature 
has  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  thofe  profligates 
have  prefumptuoufiv  expected  to  employ  in  extending 
their  influence  over  mankind.  The  empire  of  beauty 
is  but  fhort,  but  the  empire  of  virtue  is  durable  ;  nor  is 
there  an  inftance  to  be  met  with  of  its  decline.  If  it  be 
yet  poftible  to  reform  the  world,  it  is  polnble  for  the 
fair.  By  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  they  mult 
always  appear  as  the  ornament  of  human  life,  and  be 
the  objects  of  fondnefs  and  affection  ;  fo  that  if  any¬ 
thing  can  make  headagainft  the  felfifh  and  overbearing 
difpofitions  of  man,  it  is  his  refpe&ful  regard  for  the  {ex. 

*  I  have  met  with  this  charge  in  many  places  ;  and  one  book 
in  particular,  written  by  a  PruiEan  General  Officer,  who  was  in 
the  country  over-run  by  the  French  troops,  gives  a  detail  of  the  cov  • 
duct  of  the  women  that  is  very  remarkable.  He  alio  fays,  that  in¬ 
fidelity  has  become  very  prevalent  among  the  ladies  in  the  higher 
circles.  Indeed  this  melancholy  account  is  to  be  found  in  inaur 
paffiiges  of  the  private  correfpondsnce  cf  the  Illuminati. 
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i  mcr c  Fonanefs  has  hut  little  of  the  rational  creature 
in  it,  and  we  fee  it  harbour  every  day  in  the  bread  that 
is  filled  with  the  mcanelt  and  mod  turbulent  paffions. 
No  where  is  it  fb  ftrong  as  in  the  harems  of  the  eaft ;  and 
:l’s  long  as  the  women  afk  nothing  of  the  men  but  fond- 
ire  is  and  admiration,  they  will  get  nothing  elfe — they  > 
will  never  be  re  (peeled.  But  let  them  You  fe  thcmfelves, 
alien  their  dignity,  by  (hewing  their  own  elevated  fen- 
timents  of  human  nature,  and  by  a  fling  up  to  this  claim, 
and  they  may  then  command  the  world. 


V .  Another  good  confequence  that  fhould  refult  from 
t!.e  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
tins  conipiracy  is,  that  fme'e  the  fafeinating  picture  of 
human  life,  by  which  men  have  been  wheedled  into  im¬ 
mediate  anarchy  and  rebellion,  is  infincere,  and  a  mere 
artificial  creature  oi  the  imagination,  it  can  have  no  flea- 
dinels,  but  mud  be  changed  by  every  freak  of  fancy,  or 
by  every  ingenious  fophid,  who  can  give  an  equal  plau- 
fibihty  to  whatever  fuits  his  prefent  views.  It  is  as  much 
an  airy  phantom  as  any  other  whim  of  Free  Mafonry, 
and  has  no  prototype,  no  original  pattern  in  human  na¬ 
ture-  to  which  recourfe  may  always  be  bad,  to  correct, 
mibakes,  and  keep  things  in  a  conftant  tenor.  Has  not 
France  given  the  mod  unequivocal  proofs  of  this  ?  Was 
not  (he  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  production 
of  their  mod  brilliant  Illuminators,  a  picture  in  abflralfo^ 
where  man  was  placed  at  a  didance  from  the  eye,  that  no 
faiie  light  of  local  fituation  might  pervert  the  judgment 
oi  engage  the  paffions  ?•  Was  it  not  declared  to  be  the 
maderpiecc  of  human  wifdom  ?  Did  not  the  nation  con- 
fider  it  at  leifurc  ?  and  having  it  continually  before  their 
eyes,  did  they  not,  Hep  by  flep,  give  their  a  dent  to  the 
different  articles  of  their  Conditution,  derived  from  it, 
and  fabricated  by  their  mod  choice  Illuminators  ?  And 
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did  not  this  Coiiditiition  draw  the  applaufes  of  the  bright 
geniufes  of  other  nations,  who  by  this  time  were  bufy  in 
perfuading,  each  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  igno- 
ramufes  in  daddies,  and  patient  (laves  of  oppreiTion  or 
of  ancient  prejudices  P  Did  not  panegyrics  on  it  iffiie 
from  every  garret  in  London  ?  Where  is  it  now  ?  where 
is  its  fucceffor  ?  Has  any  one  plan  of  government  fub- 
(ifted,  except  while  it  was  fupported  by  the  incontroula- 
ble  and  inexorable  power  of  the  guillotine  ?  Is  not  the 
prefent  adminidradon  of  France  as  much  as  ever  the  ob- 
je£t  of  difeontent  and  of  terror,  and  its  coercions  as  like 
as  ever  to  the  fummary  juftice  of  the  Parilian  mob  P  Is 
there  any  probability  of  its  permanency  in  a  Hate  of 
peace,  when  the  fears  of  a  foreign  enemy  no  longer  give 
a  confolidation  to  their  meafures,  and  oblige  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  agree  among  themfelves,or  immediately  to  peri  flip 

VI.  The  above  accounts  evince  in  the  mod  uncon¬ 
trovertible  manner  the  dangerous  tendency  of  all  mydi- 
cal  focieties,  and  of  all  aflociations  who  hold  fecret 
meetings.  We  fee  that  their  uniform  progrefs  has  been 
from  frivolity  and  nonfenfe  to  wickednefs  and  (edition. 
Weifhaupt  has  been  at  great  pains  to  ihow  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  fecrecy  in  the  Alfociation,  and  the  arguments 
are  valid  for  his  purpofe. — But  all  his  arguments  are  fo 
npmydidualive  advices  to  every  thinking  and  fobermind. 
The  man  who  really  wilhes  to  difeover  an  abdrufe  truth 
will  place  himfeif,  if  poffible,  in  a  calm  lunation,  and 
will  by  no  means  expofe  himfeif  to  the  impatient  hank¬ 
ering  for  fecrets  and  wonders — and  he  will  always  fear 
that  a  thing  which  refolutely  conceals  itfclf  cannot  hear 
the  light.  All  who  have  ferioully  employed  them  Hives 
tn  the  difeovery  of  truth  have  found  the  great  advanta¬ 
ges  of  open  commoijication  of  fentimem.  And  it  is 

W  w.  . 
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again  ft  common  fenfe  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  thing 
ofva.ft  importance  to  mankind  which  is  yet  a  fecret,  and 
.which  mull  be  kept  a  fecret  in  order  to  be  ufeful.  This 
is  again  ft  the  whole  experience  of  mankind — And  furely 
to  hug  in  one’s  bread  a  fecrct  of  fuch  mighty  importance, 
is  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our  profefiions  of  brotherly  love. 
What  a  folecifm  !  a  fecret  to  enlighten  and  reform  the 
whole  world. — We  render  all  our  endeavours  impotent 
•when  we  grafp  at  a  thing  beyond  our  power.  Let  an  af- 
fociation  be  formed  with  a  ferious  plan  for  reforming 
its  own  members,  and  let  them  extend  their  numbers  in 
proportion  as  they  fucceed — this  might  do  fome  good. — 
But  mult  the  way  of  doing  this  be  a  fecret  ? — It  may  be 
to  many — who  will  not  look  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found 
— It  is  this, 

%  «  , 

“  Do  good — feek  peace — and  parfae  it.” 

But  it  is  almoll  affronting  the  reader  to  fuppofe  argu¬ 
ments  neceffary  on  this  point.  If  there  be  a  neceffity 
for  fecrecy,  the  purpofe  of  the  Affociation  is  either  fri¬ 
volous,  or  it  is  felfilh. 

♦  »  ‘  r  *  *  ‘  —  •  »  ".  -•*  c 

Now,  in  either  cafe,  the  clanger  of  fuch  fecret  affem- 
blies  is  manifeft. — Mere  frivolity  can  never  feriouffy  oc¬ 
cupy  men  come  to  age.  And  accordingly  we  fee  that 
in  every  quarter  of  Europe  where  Free  Mafonry  has 
been  eftablifhed,  the  Lodges  have  become  feedbeds  of 
public  mifchief.  I  believe  that  no  ordinary  Brother 
will  fay,  that  the  occupations  in  the  Lodges  are  any 
thing  better  than  frivolous,  very  frivolous  indeed.  The 
diftribution  of  charity  needs  be  no  fecret,  and  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  employment  of  the  meeting. — - 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  in  human  nature  that  the  great¬ 
er  we  fuppofe  the  frivolity  of  fuch  an  affociation  to  be, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  ceafing  to  give  fufficieni 
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occupation  to  the  mind,  and  the  greater  is  the  rifle  that 
the  meetings  may  be  employed  to  other  purpofcs  which 
require  concealment.  When  this  happens,  felf-intereft 
alone  mult  prompt  and  rule,  and  now  there  is  no  length 
that  fome  men  will  not  go,  when  they  think  tnemlclves 
in  no  danger  of  detection  and  puniftrment.  I  he  whole 
proceedings  of  the  fecret  focielies  of  I'  ice  Malons  on  the 
Continent  (and  I  am  authorifed  to  fay,  of  fome  Lodges 
in  Britain)  have  taken  one  turn,  and  this  turn  is  perfect¬ 
ly  natural.  In  all  countries  there  are  men  of  licentious 
morals.  Such  men  with  to  have  a  lafe  oppoilunity  of 
indulging  their  wits  in  fatire  and  farcafm  ;  and  they  are 
pleafed  with  the  fupport  of  others. — The  delire  of  mak¬ 
ing  profelytes  is  in  every  breaft — and  it  is  whetted  by 
the  reltraints  of  fociety. — And  all  count* les  have  difcon- 
tented  men,  whole  grumblings  will  raife  difeontent  in 
others,  who  might  not  have  attended  to  fome  of  the 
trifling  hardlhips  and  injuries  they  met  with,  had  they 
not  been  reminded  of  them.  I  o  be  difeontented,  and  not 
to  think  of  fchemes  of  redrels,  is  what  we  cannot  think 
natural  or  manly  ; — and  where  can  inch  fentiments  and 
fchemes  find  fuch  fafe  utterance  and  Inch  probable  fup¬ 
port  as  in  a  fecret  fociety  ?  Free  Mafonry  is  innocent 
of  all  tliefe  things ;  but  Free  Mafonry  has  been  abufed, 
and  at  laft  totally  perverted — and  fo  will  and  mult  any 
fuch  fecret  alfociation,  as  long  as  men  are  licentious  in 
their  opinions  or  wicked  in  their  dilpolitions. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wiilied  therefore  that  the  whole 
Fraternity  would  imitate  the  truly  benevolent  conduct 
of  thofe  German  Lodges  who  have  formally  broken  up, 
and  made  a  patriotic  facrifice  of  their  a'mulement  to  the 
faletyofthe  Hate.  I  cannot  think  the  facrifice  great  or 
cotlly.  It  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  as  pleafant  a 
way  of  palling  a  vacant  hour — and  the  charitable  deeds 
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<'t  the  members  need  not  diminifh  in  the  (mailed  degree. 
Every  perfon’s  little  circle  of  acquaintance  will  givehim 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  kind  difpofitions,  without 
the  chance  of  being  miftaken  in  the  worth  of  the  perfon 
on  whom  he  be  hows  his  favors.  There  is  no  occafion 
to  go  to  St.  Peterfburg  fora  poor  Brother,  nor  to  India 
ior  a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  as  long  as  we  fee  fo  many 
fgfferers  and  infidels  among  ourfelves* 


But  not  only  are  fecret  focieties  dangerous,  but  all  fbu 
cieties  whofe  objeft  is  myftenous.  The  whole  hiftory 
of  man  is  a  proof  of  this  pofition.  In  no  age  or  country 
3:as  there  ever  appeared  a  myfterious  affociation  which 
did  not  in  time  become  a  public  nuifance.  Ingenious  or 
defigning  men  of  letters  have  attempted  to  fhow  that 
iome  of  the  ancient  myfteries  were  ufeful  to  mankind, 
containing  rational  doftrines  of  natural  religion.  This 
was  the  Prong  hold  of  Weifhaupt,  and  he  quotes  the 
Eieufinian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  other  myfteries.  But 
fa  rely  their  external  figns  and  tokens  were  every  thing 
that  is  blocking  to  decency  and  civil  order.  It  is  un¬ 
common  p redumption  for  the  learned  of  the  i8th  centu- 
pretend  to  know  more  about  them  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  philofophers,  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity, 
i  heie  give  no  fuch  account  of  them.  I  would  defire 
any  perfon  who  admires  the  ingenious  differtations  of 
-Or.  Yv  arburton  to  read  a  dull  German  book,  called  Ca- 


radcrijhk  der  Myftcnen  dcr  Altern ,  publifhed  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1787.  I  he  author  contents  himfelf  with  a  pati¬ 
ent  collection  of  every  {crap  of  every  ancient,  author 
who  has  Fa  id  any  thing  about  them.  If  the  reader  can 
fee  any  thing  in  them  but  the  mod  abfurd  and  immoral 
polytneifm  and  fable,  he  mud  take  words  in  a  fenfe  that 
is  uielefs  in  reading  any  other  piece  of  ancient  compofi- 
lion.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Dionyiiacs  of  Ionia 
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fome  fcientific  fecrets,  viz.  all  the  knowledge  of  practi¬ 
cal  mechanics  which  was  employed  by  their  architecls 
and  engineers,  and  that  they  were  really  a  Mafonic  Fra¬ 
ternity.  Bat,  like  the  Illuminati ,  they  tagged  to  the  fe- 
crets  of  Mafonry  the  fecret  of  drunkennefs  and  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  they  had  their  Sifter  Lodges,  and  at  lalt  became 
rebels,  fubverters  of  the  States  where  they  were  protect¬ 
ed,  till  aiming  at  the  dominion  of  all  Ionia,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  bv  the  neighbouring  States  and  difperfed.  They 
were  Illuminators  too,  and  wanted  to  introduce  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Bacchus  over  the  whole  country,  as  appears  in  the 
account  of  them  given  by  Strabo. — Perhaps  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  had  alfo  fome  fcientific  fecrets  ;  but  they  too 
were  Illuminators,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  overfet 
the  State,  and  were  themfelves  overfet. 

Nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  a  my  fl  ic  Aflbciation.  The 
object  remaining  a  fecret  in  thehands  of  the  managers,  the 
reft  (imply  put  a  ring  in  their  own  nofes,  by  which  they 
may  be  led  about  at  pleafure  ;  and  flill  panting  after  the 
fecret,  they  arc  the  better  pleafed  the  lets  they  fee  of 
their  way.  A  myfiical  object  enables  the  leader  to  flute 
his  ground  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  accommodate  himfe'f  to 
every  current  fafhion  or  prejudice.  This  again  gives 
him  almoft  unlimited  power  ;  for  he  can  make  ufe  of 
thefe  prejudices  to  lead  men  by  troops.  He  finds  them 
already  affociated  by  their  prejudices,  and  visiting  fora 
leader  to  concentrate  their  flrength  and  fet  them  in  mo¬ 
tion.  And  when  once  great  bodies  of  men  are  fet  in 
motion,  with  a  creature  of  their  fancy  for  a  guide,  even 
the  engineer  himfelf  cannot  fay,  “  Thus  far  {halt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther.” 

VII.  We  may  alfo  gather  ffe*n  what  we  have  feen, 
that  all  declamations  on  univerfal  philanthropy  are  da n- 
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gerous.  Their  natural  and  immediate  effeft  on  the 
mind  is  to  increafe  the  difcontcnts  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  of  thofe  in  the  laborious  ranks  of  life.  No  one, 
even  of  the  Illuminators,  will  deny  that  thefe  ranks  mud 
be  filled,  if  fociety  exids  in  any  degree  of  cultivation 
whatever,  and  that  there  will  always  be  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  have  no  farther  profpeCt.  Surely  it  is 
unkind  to  put  fuch  men  continually  in  mind  of  a  hate  in 
which  they  might  be  at  their  eafe;  and  it  is  unkindnefs 
unmixed,  becaufe  all  the  change  that  they  will  produce 
will  be,  that  James  will  ferve  John,  who  formerly  was 
the  fervant  of  James.  Such  declamations  naturally  tend 
to  caufe  men  make  light  of  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
common  patriotifm,  bccaufe  thefe  are  reprefented  as  fu- 
bordinatc  and  inferior  to  the  greater  and  more  noble  af¬ 
fection  of  univerfal  benevolence.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
fay  that  patriotifm  is  founded  in  a  rationally-perceived 
pre-eminence  or  excellence  of  the  fociety  with  which  we 
are  connected.  But  if  it  be  a  fa£t  that  fociety  will  not 
advance  unlefs  its  members  take  an  intereft  in  it,  and 
that  human  nature  improves  only  in  fociety,  furely  this 
intereft  fhould  be  cherifhed  in  every  bread.  Perhaps 
national  union  arifes  from  national  animofity  ; — but  they 
are  plainly  didinguifhable,  and  union  is  not  neceflarily 
productive  of  injudice.  'flic  fame  arguments  that  have 
any  force  againfl  patriotifm  are  equally  goodagaind  the 
preference  which  natural  inftinCt  gives  parents  for  their 
children  ;  and  furely  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  this  in  its  fall  force,  fubjeCt  however  to 
the  precife  laws  of  jufticc. 

But  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  adduce  paternal  or  filial  af¬ 
fection  in  defence  of  patriotifm  and  loyalty,  fince  even 
thofe  natural  inftinCts  are  reprobated  by  the  Illuminati , 
ashoftile  to  the  all-comprehending  philanthropy.  Mr. 
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de  la  Metherie  fays,  that  among  the  memorials  fcnt  from 
the  clubs  in  England  to  the  National  Alfembly,  he  read 
two  (printed)  in  which  the  Alfembly  was  rcqueftcd  to 
eftabhlh  a  community  of  wives,  and  to  take  children 
from  their  parents,  and  educate  them  for  the  nation.  In 
full  compliance  with  this  dictate  of  univerfal  philanthro¬ 
py,  W eifhaupt  would  have  murdered  his  own  child  and 
his  concubine — and  Orleans  voted  the  death  of  his  near 
relation. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  confequences  of  Illumination,  the 

raoit  melancholy’  is  this  revolution  which  it  feems  to 

* 

operate  in  the  heart  of  man — this  forcible  facrifice  of 
every  affeQion  of  the  heart  to  an  ideal  divinity,  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination. — It  feems  a  prodigy,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  farther  we  advance, 
or  vainly  fuppofe  that  we  do  advance,  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  mental  powers,  the  more  are  our  moral  feelings 
flattened  and  done  away.  I  remember  reading,  long 
ago,  a  diflertation  on  the  mining  of  infants  by  a  French 
academician,  Le  Cointre  of  Verfailles.  He  indelicately 
fupports  his  theories  by  the  cafe  of  his  own  fon,  a  weak 
puny  infant,  whom  his  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  con¬ 
tinually  applied  to  her  bofom,  fo  that  Hie  rarely  could 
get  two  hours  of  deep  during  the  time  of  fuckimg  him. 
Mr.  Le  Cointre  lays,  that  flie  contraQed  for  this  infant 
“  une  parti  alitt  tout-a-fait  deraifonable” — Plato ,  or  So- 
?  fi.  e  c  i  o ,  would  probably  have  explained  this 
•by  the  habitual  exercife  of  pity,  a  very  endearing  emo¬ 
tion. — But  our  Academician,  better  illuminated,  folves 
it  by  itimuli  on  the  papilla r,  and  on  the  nerves  of  the 
fkin,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  humifying  aura ,  Sc c.  and 
does  not  feem  to  think  that  young  Le  Cointre  was  much 
indebted  to  his  mother.  It  would  amufe  me  to  learn 
that  this  was  the  wretch  Le  Cointre,  Major  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Guards  of  Verfailles,  who  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  Ihocking  treafon  and  barbarity  of  thofe  ruf- 
.icins  on  the  ^di  and  6th  of  Offober  ij8p.  Complete 
freezing  of  the  heart  would  (I  think)  be  the  confequence 
of  a  theory  which  could  perfectly  explain  the  affections 
by  vibrations  or  cryflallizations. — Nay,  any  very  per- 
feet  theory  of  moral  fentiments  mult  have  fomethino-  of 
inis  tendency. —  Perhaps  the  ancient  fyftems  of  moral 
philofophy,  which  were  chiefly  fearches  after  the  fum- 
viu-m  bonxm ,  and  fyftems  of  moral  duties,  tended  more 
k>  form  and  ftrengthen  the  heart,  and  produce  a  worthy 
nian,  than  the  moft  perfect  theory  of  modern  times, 
which  explains  every  phenomenon  by  means  of  a  nice 
anatomy  of  our  affections. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  are  really  more  illuminated,  it 
may  chance  to  give  us  an  eafier  victory  over  the  natural 
or  inftinctive  attachments  of  mankind,  and  make  the  fa- 
crifice  to  univerfal  philanthropy  lefs  cofily  to  the  heart. 
I  do  not  however  pretend  to  fay  that  this  is  really  the 
cafe  :  hue  I  think  myfelf  fully  warranted  to  fay,  that  in- 
creafe  of  virtuous  affections  in  general  has  not  been  the 
fruit  of  modern  Illumination.  I  will  not  again  ficken 
the  reader,  by  calling  his  attention  to  Weifhaupt  and  his 
affociates  or  fucceffors.  But  let  us  candidly  contem¬ 
plate  the  world  around  us,  and  particularly  the  perpetu¬ 
al  advocates  of  univerfal  philanthropy.  What  have  been 
the  general  cffeCts  of  their  continual  declamations?  Sure- 
ly  very  melancholy  ;  nor  can  it  cafily  be  otherwife. — 
An  ideal  ftandard  is  continually  referred  to.  This  is 
made  gigantic,  by  being  always  feen  indiftin&ly,  as  thro' 
a  mift,  or  rather  a  fluttering  air.  In  comparifon  with 
this,  every  feeling  that  we  have  been  accuftomcd  to  re- 
fjoeft  vanifhes  as  infignificant ;  and, adopting  the  Jefuiti- 
cal  maxim,  that  u  the  great  end  fanftihes  every  mean,”  this. 
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film  of  Cofmo-political  good  is  made  to  eclipfe  or  cover 
all  the  prefent  evils  which  muft  be  endured  for  it.  The 
faft  now  is,  that  we  are  become  fo  familiarifed  with  enor¬ 
mities,  fueh  as  brutality  to  the  weaker  fex,  cruelty  to 
old  age,  wanton  refinement  on  barbarity,  that  we  now 
hear  unmoved  accounts  of  fcenes,  from  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  wrould  have  fhrunk  back  v/ith  horror* 
With  cold  hearts,  and  a  metaphyfical  fcale,  we  meafure 
the  prefent  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  com: 
pare  them  with  the  accumulated  miferies  of  former  times, 
occafioned  through  a  courfe  of  ages,  andafcribed  to  the 
ambition  of  Princes.  In  this  artificial  manner  are  the 
atrocities  of  France  extenuated ;  and  we  ftruggle,  and 
partly  fucceed,  in  reafoning  ourfelves  out  of  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  link  men  together  in  fociety. — The  ties  of 
father,  hufband,  brother,  friend — all  are  abandoned 
for  an  emotion  which  we  muft  even  ftrive  to  excite — 
univerfal  philanthropy.  But  this*' is  fad  perverfion  of 
nature.  66  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 

r  '  t  v  * 

feen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  feen  ?” — 
Still  lefs  can  he  love  this  ideal  being,  of  which  he  labours 
to  conjure  up  fome  indiftinfr  and  fleeting  notion.  It  ii 
alfo  highly  abfurdj  for,  in  trying  to  colleft  the  cifcum- 
fiances  which  conftitute  the  enjoyments  of  this  Citizen 
of  the  World,  we  find' ourfelves  juft  brought  back  to 
the  very  moral  feelings  wThich  wTe  are  wantonly  throwing 
away.  Weifhaupt  allures  us  by  the  happinefs  of  the 
patriarchal  life  as  th tjummwrh,  bonuvi  of  man.  But  if  it 
is  any  thing  more  than  eating  and  fleeping,  and  bullying 
with  the  neighbouring  patriarchs,  it  muft  confift  in  the 
domeftic  and  neighbourly  affections,  and  every  other 
Agreeable  moral  feeling,  all  which  are  to  be  had  in  out 
prefent  Rate  in  greater  abundance. 


X.  x 
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But  this  is  all  a  pretence ; — the  wicked  corrupters  of 
mankind  have  no  fuch  views  of  human  felicity,  nor 
v.  ouid  they  be  contented  with  it; — they  want  to  intrigue 
and  to  lead  ; — and  their  patriarchal  life  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofe  of  tickling  the  fancy  as  the  Arcadia  of  the  po¬ 
ets.  Horace  fhows  the  frivolity  of  the  fe  declamations, 
without  formally  enouncing  the  moral,  in  his  pretty  Ode, 

Beatus  tile  qul  procul  negotlis. 

The  ufurer,  after  expatiating  on  this  Arcadian  felicity, 
hurries  away  to  change,  and  puts  his  whole  calh  again 
out  to  ufury. 

Equally  ineffeflive  are  the  declamations  of  Cofmo- 
politifm  on  a  mind  filled  with  felfilh  paffions  they  juft 
ierve  it  for  a  fubterfuge. — The  ties  of  ordinary  life  are 
broken  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World 
is  a  wolf  of  the  defert. 


-  . 


The  unhappy  confequence  is,  that  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  liberty  is  retarded.  Had  this  ignis  fatuus  not 
appeared  and  milled  us,  the  improvements  which  true 
Illumination  has  really  produced,  the  increafe  in  feien- 
ces  and  arts,  and  the  improvement  in  our  eftimate  of 
life  and  happinefs,  would  have  continued  to  work  fi- 
lently  and  gradually  in  all  nations ;  and  thofe  which  are 
lefs  fortunate  in  point  of  government  would  alfo  have 
improved,  bit  by  bit,  without  lofing  any  fenfible  portion 
of  their  prefent  enjoyments  in  the  poffeflion  of  riches, 
or  honors,  or  power.  Thofe  pretenfions  would  gradu¬ 
ally  have  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  true  liberty, 
fuch  as  Britons  enjoy,  might  have  taken  place  over  all. 


Inftead  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  every  State  are  put 
into  a  fituation  where  every  individual  is  alarmed  and 
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injured  by  the  fuccefs  of  another,  becaufe  all  pre-emi¬ 
nence  is  criminal.  Therefore  there  inuft  be  perpetual 
jealoufy  and  druggie.  Princes  are  now  alarmed,  lince 
they  fee  the  aim  of  the  lower  clafles,  and  they  lepent  of 
their  former  liberal  conceffions.  All  parties  maintain  a 
fullen  diftance  and  referve  ; — the  people  become  unruly, 
and  the  Sovereign  hard-hearted;  lo  that  liberty,  fuch  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  peace,  is  banifhed  from  the  country. 

VIII.  When  we  fee  how  eagerly  the  Illuminati  ea- 
deavoured  to  infinuate  their  Brethren  into  ail  offices 
which  gave  them  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  into  feminaries  of  education,  we  fhould  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  prevent  them,  and  ought  to  examine 
with  anx»)us  attention  the  manner  of  thinking  or  all  who 
offer  themfelves  for  teachers  of  youth.  1  here  is  no 
part  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  ol  Spartacus  and  his 
Affociates,  in  which  wre  fee  more  varied  and  artful  me¬ 
thods  for  fecuring  pupils,  than  in  his  own  conduct  re- 
fpeding  the  ftudents  in  the  Univerfity,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tions  he  gives  to  others.  There  are  twTo  men,  Socher 
and  Drexl,  who  had  the  general  infpedion  of  the  fchools 
in  the  Eledorate.  They  are  treated  by  Spartacus  as 
perfons  of  the  greatefl  confequence,  and  the  infirudions 
given  them  flick  at  no  kind  of  corruption.  Weiihaupt 
is  at  pains,  by  circuitous  and  mean  arts,  to  induce  young 
gentlemen  to  come  under  his  care,  and,  to  one  whom  be 
defcribes  in  another  letter  as  a  little  mafter  who  mult 
have  much  indulgence,  he  caufes  it  to  be  intimated,  that 
in  the  quarters  where  he  is  to  be  lodged,  he  will  get  the 
key  of  the  flreet-door,  fo  that  he  can  admit  whom  he 
will.  In  all  this  canvaffmg  he  never  quits  the  great  ob¬ 
ject,  the  forming  the  mind  of  the  young  man  according 
to  the  principles  of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  an  l 
to  gain  this  point,  fcruples  not  to  flatter,  and  even  to 
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excite  his  dangerous  paffions.  We  may  be  certain,  that 
the  zeal  of  Cofmo-politifm  will  operate  in  the  fame  way 
m  other  men,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  Ire  felicitous  to 
have  all  that  are  the  indru&ors  of  youth,  perfons  of  the 
1110II  uecent  manners.  No  queftion  but  fobriety  and 
hypocrify  may  inhabit  the  fame  bread.  But  its  immedt, 
ate  effect  on  the  pupil  is  at  lead  fafe,  and  it  is  always 
eafy  for  a  fenfible  parent  to-  reprefent  the  reftriaions  laid 
on  the  pupil  by  fuch  a  man  as  the  effeds  of  uncommon 
anxiety  tor  his  fafety.  Whereas  there  is  no  cure  for  the 
tax  principles  that  may  deal  upon  the  tender  mind  that 
is  not  early  put  on  its  guard.  Weifhaupt  undoubtedly 
thought  that  the  principles  of  civil  anarchy  would  be  ea, 
bed  inculcated  on  minds  that  had  already  draken  off  the 
rcdiaints  of  Religion,  and  entered  into  habits  qf  fenfual 
indulgence.  We  fhall  be  fafe  if  we  trud  his  judgment 

in  this  matter. - We  fhould  be  particularly  obfervant 

of  the  charafter  and  principles  of  Men  of  Talents,  who 
offer  themfelves  for  thefe  offices,  becaufe  their  influence 
mud  be  very  great.  Indeed  this  anxiety  ftiould  extend 
to  all  offices  which  in  any  way  give  the  holders  any  re, 
markable  influence  on  the  minds  of  confiderable  num¬ 
bers.  Such  fhould  always  be  filled  by  men  of  immacu¬ 
late  characters  and  approved  principles  ;  and,  in  times 
like  the  prefent,  where  the  mod  edential  quedions  are 
the  fubjects  of  frequent  difeuflion,  w.e  fhould  always 
conlider  with  fome  didrud  the  men  who  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  declaring  their  opinions  on  thefe  quedions. 


It  is  a  great  misfortune  undoubtedly  to  feel  ourfel-ves 
-in  a  fituation  which  makes  us  damp  the  enjoyments  of 
life  with  fo  much  lufpicion.  But  the  hidory  of  man¬ 
kind  (hows  us  that  many  great  revolutions  have  been 
produced  by  remote  and  apparently  frivolous  caules. 
When  things  come  to  a  height  it  is  frequently  impoflible 
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to  find  a  cure — at  any  rate  medicina  fero  parahtr,  and  it 
is  much  better  to  prevent  the  dii'eafe — principns  objta — * 
v  tm  mil  occur  rite  morbo. 


IX.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  thefe  are  vain  fears.  We 
know  that  the  enemy  is  working  among  us,  and  that 
there  are  many  appearances  in  thele  kingdoms  which, 
lirongly  referable  the  contrivance  of  this  dangerous  Af- 

i'ociation.  We  know  that  before  the  Order  of  Illumi- 

*  »  •  * 

nati  was  broken  up  by  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria,  there 
were  leveral  Lodges  in  Britain,  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  they  are  not  all  broken  up.  I  know  that  they  are 
not,  and  that  within  thefe  two  years  fome  Lodges  were 
ignorant,  or  affefted  to  be  fo,  of  the  corrupted  princi¬ 
ples  and  dangerous  defigns  of  the  Illuminati.  The  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Order  Ihows  that  this  may  be,  for  the 
Lodges  themfelves  were  illuminated  by  degrees.  But  I 
mull  remark  that  we  can  hardly  luppofe  a  Lodge  to  be 
euablirhed  in  any  place,  unlefs  there  be  fome  very  zeal¬ 
ous  Brother  at  hand  to  initruct  and  direct  it.  And  I 
think  that  a  perfon  can  hardly  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
rank  of  Scotch  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  be  a  fafe  man 
either  for  our  church  or  flate.  I  am  very  well  informed 
that  there  are  fcveral  thou  lands  of  fubfcribing  Brethren 
in  London  alone,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  hut  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  that  number  are  well  advanced.  The  vocabulary  alfo 
of  the  Illuminati  is  current  in  certain  focieties  among  us. 
Thefe  focieties  have  taken  the  very  name  and  conllituti- 
on  of  the  French  and  German  focieties.  Gorrei'pond- 
ing — Affiliated — Provincial — Rescript — Convention  — 
Reading  Societies — Citizen  of  the  World—- Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  Imprescriptible  Rights  of  Man,  &c.  &c. 
And  mud  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  our  public  arbi¬ 
ters  of  literary  merit  have  greatly  changed  their  manmr 
of  treatment  oi  theological  and  political  writings  ot  late 
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years  ?  Till  Paine’s  Age  of  Reafon  appeared,  the  raoft 
fceptical  writings  of  England  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  of  argument,  and  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe 
oi  two  centuries,  one  piece  that  fhould  be  compared 
with  many  of  the  blackguard  productions  of  the  German 
preffes.  Yet  even  thofe  performances  generally  met 
with  fharp  reproof  as  well  as  judicious  refutation.  This 
is  a  tribute  of  commendation  to  which  my  country  is 
moft  juftly  entitled.  In  a  former  part  of  my  life  I  was 
pretty  converfant  in  writings  of  this  kind,  and  have  feen 
almoft  every  Englifh  performance  of  note.  I  cannot 
exprefs  the  furprife  and  difguft  which  I  felt  at  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  grofs  indecency  of  the  German  differtations 
which  have  come  in  my  way  fince  I  began  this  little  hif- 
tory — and  many  of  the  titles  which  I  obferve  in  the  Leip¬ 
zig  catalogues  are  fuch  as  I  think  no  Britifh  writer  would 
make  ufe  of.  I  am  told  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
prefs  has  been  equally  remarkable  in  France,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution. — May  this  fenle  of  propriety  and 
decency  long  continue  to  proteftus,  and  fupport  the  na¬ 
tional  character  for  real  good  breeding,  as  our  attain¬ 
ments  in  manly  fcience  have  hitherto  gained  us  the  re- 
fpeft  of  the  furrounding  nations. 

'  •  "  t  *  .  ,  *  '  '  *  *  '  I  i  -  .  V 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Britifh  fentiment,  or  Bri¬ 
tifh  delicacy,  is  changed  ;  for  Paine’s  book  is  treated  by 
moft  of  our  Reviewers  with  an  affefted  liberality  and 
candour,  and  is  laid  before  the  public  as  quite  new 
matter,  and  a  fair  field  for  difcuffion — and  it  ftrikes  me 
as  if  our  critics  were  more  careful  to  let  no  fault  of  his 
opponents  pafs  unnoticed  than  to  expofe  the  futility  and 
rudenefs  of  this  indelicate  writer.  In  the  reviews  of  po¬ 
litical  writings  we  fee  few  of  thofe  kind  endeavours, 
Which  real  love  for  our  conftitutional  government  would 
induce  a  writer  to  employ  in  order  to  leflen  the  fretful 
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di (contents  of  the  people  ;  and  there  is  frequently  be¬ 
trayed  a  fatisfaftion  at  finding  admin  iftration  in  (traits, 
either  through  mifcondutt  or  misfortune.  Real  love  for 
our  country  and  its  government  would  (I  think)  induce 
a  perfon  to  mix  with  his  criticifms  fome  fentiments  of 
fympathy  with  the  embarafiment  of  a  minifter  loaded  with 
the  bufmefs  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  fituation  never  before 
experienced  by  any  minifter.  The  critic  would  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  minifter  was  a  man,  fubject  to  error,  but 
not  necelTarily  nor  altogether  bafe.  But  it  feems  to  be 
an  affumed  principle  with  fome  of  our  political  writers 
and  reviewers  that  government  mud  always  be  in  fault, 
and  that  every,  thing  needs  a  reform.  Such  wTerc  the 
beginnings  on  the  continent,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  attempts  are  made  to  influence  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  in  the  very  way  that  has  been  practifed 
abroad. — Nay, 

X.  The  deteftable  doflrines  of  Illuminatifm  have 
been  openly  preached  among  us.  Has  not  Dr.  Prieftly 
faid  (I  think  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  Birmingham 
riots)  “  That  if  the  condition  of  other  nations  be  as 
much  improved  as  that  of  France  will  be  by  the  change 
in  her  fyfrem  of  government,  the  great  crifis,  dreadful 
as  it  may  appear,  will  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
be  wifhed  for  ; — and  though  calamitous  to  many,  per¬ 
haps  to  many  innocent  perfons,  will  be  eventually  glo¬ 
rious  and  happy.” — Is  not  this  equivalent  to  Spartacus 
faying,  “  True — there  will  be  a  ftorm,  a  convulfion — 
but  all  will  be  calm  again  ?” — Does  Dr.  Prieftly  think 
that  the  Britifh  will  part  more  eafily  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  France  with  their  property  and  honors,  fecurcd 
by  ages  of  peaceable  pofieflion,  protefted  by  law,  and 
acquiefced  in  by  all  wTho  wifh  and  hope  that  their  own 
delcendants  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their  honed  indufiry  ? 
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-  ^Vill  they  make  a  lefs  manly  ft niggle  P — Are  they 
lels  numerous  ? — Mud  his  friends,  his  patrons,  whom 
he  has  thanked,  and  praifed,  and  flattered,  yield  up  all 
peaceably,  or  fall  in  the  general  druggie  ?  Tins  writer 
has  already  given  the  mod  promifing  fpecirflens  of  his 
own  docility  in  the  principles  of  Illuminati  fin,  and  has 
already  palled  through  fcveral  degrees  of  initiation.  He 
has  refined  and  refined  on  Ohridianity,  and  boads,  like 
another  Spartaeus,  that  he  has,  at  lad,  hit  on  the  true 
fecret. —  Has  he  not  been  preparing  the  minds  of  his 
readers  for  Atheifm  by  his  theory  of  mind,  and  by  his 
commentary  on  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Dr.  Hartley  P 
I  call  it  unmeaning  jargon,  that  I  may  avoid  giving  it  a 
more  appofite  and  difgraceful  name.  For,  if  intelligence 
and  defign  be  nothing  but  a  certain  modification  of  the 
vibratiuncultf  or  undulations  of  any  kind,  what  is  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  but  a  more  extenfive,  and  (perhaps 
they  will  call  it)  refined  undulation,  pervading  or  mix¬ 
ing  with  all  others  P  Indeed  it  is  in  this  very  manner  that 
the  univerfal  operation  of  intelligence  is  pretended  to  be 
explained.  As  any  new  or  partial  undulation  may  be 
Aiperinduced  on  any  other  already  cxiding,  and  this 

without  the  lead  didurbance  or  confufion,  fo  may  the 

✓ 

inferior  intelligences  in  the  univerfe  be  only  fuperinduc- 
tions  on  t Ire  operations  of  this  fupreme  intelligence  which 
pervades  them  all. — Anri  thus  an  undulation  (of  what  ? 
furciy  of  fomething  prior  to  and  independent  of  this  mo¬ 
dification)  is  the  caufc  of  all  the  beings  in  the  univerfe, 
and  of  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  that  we  obferve. — 
And  this  undulation  is  the  objeft  of  love,  and  gratitude, 
and  confidence  (that  is,  of  other  kinds  of  undulations.) 
Fortunately  all  this  has  no  meaning. — But  furely,  if  any 
thi  ng  can  tend  to  diminiih  the  force  of  our  religious  fen- 
timents.and  make  all  Dr.  Priedly’s  difeoveries  in  Chrid- 
knitv  infignificant,  this  will  do  it.  . 
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Were  it  poflible  for  the  departed  foul  of  Newton  to 
feel  pain,  he  would  furely  recoiled  with  regret  that 
unhappy  hour,  when,  provoked  by  Dr.  Hooke’s  charge 
of  plagiarifm,  he  firft  threw  out  his  whim  of  a  vibrating 
aether,  to  fhow  what  might  be  made  of  an  hypothefis. — 
For  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mull  be  allowed  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  much  of  the  atomical  philofophy  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Newton’s  aether  is  affumed  as  a  fax  totuvi  by  eve¬ 
ry  precipitate  fciolift,  who  in  defpite  of  logic,  and  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gives  us 
theories  of  mufcular  motion,  of  animal  fenlation^  and 
even  of  intelligence  and  volition,  by  the  undulations  of 
aetherial  fluids.  Not  one  of  a  hundred  of  thefe  theories 
can  go  through  the  fundamental  theorem  of  all  this  doc¬ 
trine,  the  47th  prop,  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Principia, 
and  not  one  in  a  thoufand  know  that  Newton’s  inveftiga- 
tion  is  inconclufive. — Yet  they  talk  of  the  effcQs  and 
modifications  of  thofe  undulations  as  familiarly  and  con¬ 
fidently  as,if  they  could  demonltrate  the  propofitions  in 
Euclid’s  Elements. 

Yetfuchisthe  reafoning  that  fatisfies  Dr.  Prieftly.  But 
I  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  has  yet  attained  his  acme  of  Il¬ 
lumination.  His  genius  has  been  cramped  by  Britiih 
prejudices. — Thefe  need  not  fway  his  mind  any  longer. 
He  is  now  in  that  u  rard  temporis  (et  loci)  folicitate^ubi 
[entire  quex  velis ,  et  quae  fentias  dicere  licet ,” — in  the 
country  which  was  honored  by  giving  the  world  the  firft 
avowed  edition  of  the  Age  of  Reafon,  with  the  name  of 
the  fhop  and  publifher.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  his 
mind  will  now  take  a  higher  flight — and  we  may  expeft 
to  fee  him  fire  u  that  train  by  which  he  boafied  that  he 
would  blow  up  the  religious  eftablilhment  of  his  ftupid 
and  enilaved  native  country. — Peace  be  with  him. — But 

*  V 
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I  grieve  that  he  has  left  any  of  his  friends  and  abettors 
among  us.— A  very  eminent  one  faid  in  a  company  a  few 
days  ago,  that  66  he  would  willingly  wade  to  the  knees 
*n  hlood  to  overturn  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  I  underdand  that  he  propofes  to  go  to  In¬ 
dia,  and  there  to  preach  Chridiani.ty  to  the  natives.  Let 
me  befeech  him  to  recoiled  that  among  us  Chriftianity  is 
flill  confidcrcd  as  the  gofpel  of  peace,  and  that  it  ftrong- 
ly  djffuades  us  from  bathing  our  feet  in  blood. 

I  undmitand  that  more  apoftles  of  this  million  are 
avowed  enemies  of  all  religious  eftablifhments,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  eftablifhments  of  any  kind.  But,  as  I  do 
not  fee  a  greater  chance  of  one  paftor  or  one  patriarch 
being  in  the  right,  either  as  to  religious  or  political  mat¬ 
ters,  than  a  number  of  pallors  or  patriarchs,  who  have 
consulted  together,  and  compared  and  accommodated 
their  opinions ;  and  as  I  can  find  nothing  but  quarrels 
and  ill-will  among  independents,  I  fhould  be  forry  to 
have  any  of  our  eflablifhmcnts  deflroyed,  and  am  there¬ 
fore  apprehenfive  of  fome  danger  from  the  zealous 
fpreading  or  fuch  doftrines,  efpecially  as  they  make  it 
equally  necelfary  to  admit  the  preaching  up  no  religion* 
and  no  civil  eflablifhment  whatever. 

Seeing  that  there  are  fuch  grounds  of  appvchenfion* 

I  think  that  we  have  caufe  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  that 
every  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  fwcets  of  Britifh  liberty 
fhould  be  very  anxious  indeed  to  preferve  it.  Wc 
fhould  difeourage  all  fecret  affemblies,  which  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  difalfcfted,  and  all  converfations  which 
fuller  any  notions  of  political  perfection,  and  create 
hankerings  after  unattainable  happinefs.  Thefe  only  in- 
creafc  the  difeontents  of  the  unfortunate,  the  idle,  and  the 
worthlefs^AboYe  ajl^  we  fhpuid  be  careful  to  difeou- 
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rage  and  check  immorality  and  licentioufnefs  in  every 
ft  ape.  For  this  will  of  itfelf  fubvert  every  government, 
and  will  fubjeft  us  to  the  vile  tyranny  of  the  mob. 

XI.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  feafon  in  which  it  was 
proper  to  call  upon  the  public  inftru&ors  of  the  natiori 
to  exert  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Religion  and  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  it  is  furely  the  prefent.  It  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  narration  before  the  reader,  that  Religion 
and  Virtue  are  confidered  as  the  great  obftades  to  the 
completion  of  this  plan  for  overturning  the  governments 
of  Europe — and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  evident  that 
thefe  confpirators  have  prefuppofed  that  there  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  lincere  veneration  for  unfo- 
phiflicated  Virtue,  arid  an  affe&ionate  propenfity  to 
Religion  ;  that  is,  to  confidcr  this  beautiful  world  as 
the  production  of  wifdom  and  power,  refiding  in  a  Being 
different  from  the  world  itfelf,  and  the  natural  objeflof 
admiration  and  of  love. — I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  at  prefent,  but  only  of  its  reality,  as  an 
impreffion  on  the  heart  of  man.  Thefe  principles  muff 
therefore  be  worked  on — and  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  ftrong,  becaufe  much  art  is  employed  to  eradicate 
them,  or  to  overwhelm  them  by  other  powerful  agents. 
— We  alfo  fee  that  Religion  and  Virtue  arc  confidered 
by  thofe  corrupters  as  clofely  united,  and  as  mutually 
fupporting  each  other.  This  they  admit  as  a  fact,  and 
labour  to  prove  to  be  a  miftake. — And  laflly,  they  en¬ 
tertain  no  hopes  of  complete  fuccefs  till  they  have  ex¬ 
ploded  both. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I  hope  that  I  flial'l  Ire  clear  of  all 
charge  of  impropriety,  when  I  addrefs  our  national  in- 
ftrubtors,  and  earneftly  defire  them  to  cOnfider  this 
caufe  as  peculiarly  theirs.  The  world  has  been  corrupt- 
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eel  under  pretence  of  moral  inftruQion.— Backwardnefs 
therefore,  on  their  part,  may  do  inconceivable  harm, 
becaule  it  will  moft  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  defeat,  and  they  will  be  accufed  of  in- 
difference  and  infincerity. — I  know  that  a  model!  man 
reluctantly  comes  forward  with  any  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  thinking  himfelf  wifer  or  better  than  his 
neighbours.  But  if  all  are  fo  bafhful,  where  will  it  end  ? 
Muft  we  allow  a  parcel  of  worthlefs  profligates,  whom 
no  man  would  truft  with  the  management  of  the  moft 
trifling  concern,  to  pafs  with  the  ignorant  and  indolent 
for  teachers  of  true  wifdom,  and  thus  entice  the  whole 
woiid  into  a  trap.  I  hey  have  fucceeded  with  our  un- 
fortunate  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and,  in  Germa¬ 
ny  (to  their  fhame  be  it  fpoken)  they  have  been  aflifted 
even  by  fbme  faithlefs  clergymen. 


But  I  will  hope  better  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  think 
that  our  cleigy  have  encouragement  even  from  the  na- 
ti  vC  character  of  Britons.  National  comparifons  are  in¬ 
deed  ungraceful,  and  are  rarely  candid — but  I  think  they 
may  be  indulged  in  thisinftance.  It  is  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen  that  Voltaire  fpcaks,  when  he  fays,  u  that  they 
refcinble  a  mixed  breed  of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,” 
animals  that  mix  fun  with  mifehief,  and  that  fport  with 

the  torments  of  their  prey. - They  have  indeed  given 

the  moft  (hocking  proofs  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  portrait, 
at  is  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  national  pride,  there*, 
loie,  that  I  compare  the  behaviour  of  the  French  with 
that  of  the  Biitifh  in  a  very  fimilar  fituation,  during  the 
civil  wars  and  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell.  There  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  infinitely  more  atrocious, 
crimes  committed  in  France  during  any  one  half  year 
iincc  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  than  during  the 
whole  01  that  tumultuous  period.  And  it  fhould  be  re- 
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membered,  that  to  all  other  grounds  of  di  Icon  tent  was 
added  no  (mail  {hare  of  religious  fanaticifm,  a  paftion 
(may  I  call  it)  which  feldom  fails  to  roufe  every  angry 

thought  of  the  heart. - Much  may  be  hoped  for  fiotn 

an  earned  and  judicious  addrefs  to  that  rich  lurid  of 
manly  kindnefs  that  is  confpicuous  in  the  Rritiih  charac¬ 
ter — a  fund  to  which  I  am  perfuaded  we  owe  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  conllitutional  government — Nowhere  elfe 
in  Europe  are  the  claims  of  the  different  ranks  in  lociety 
fo  generally  and  fo  candidly  admitted.  All  feel  then 
force,  and  all  allow  them  to  others.  Hence  it  happens 
that  they  are  enjoyed  in  fo  much  peace — hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  gentry  live  among  the  yeomen  and  farmers 
with  fo  eafy  and  familiar  a  fuperiority  : 


Extrema  per  illos 


Jujlit  'ia  excedens  terris  ‘vtjligia  fecit . 

Our  clergy  are  alfo-well  prepared  for  the  talk.  For 
our  anceftors  differed  exceedingly  from  the  prefent  Illu¬ 
minators  in  their  notions,  and  have  enabled  that  the 
clergy  fhall  be  well  inftrubled  in  natural  philofophy, 
judging  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fymmetry  of  nature,  and 
the  beautiful  adj uft men t  of  all  her  operations,  would 
produce  a  firm  belief  of  a  wifdom  and  power  which  is 
the  fource  of  all  this  fair  order,  the  Author  and  Con- 
dubtor  of  all,  and  therefore  the  natural  objecl  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  of  love.  A  good  heart  is  open  to  this  impref- 
iion,  and  feels  no  reluctance,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
pleafure,  in  thinking  man  the  fubjecl  of  his  goverment, 
and  the  objecl  of  his  care.  This  point  being  once  gam¬ 
ed,  I  fiiould  think  that  the  falutary  truths  of  Religion 
will  be  highly  welcome.  I  {hould  think  that  it  will  be 
eafy  to  convince  fuch  minds,  that  in  the  midft  of  the 
immenfe  variety  of  the  works  of  God,  there  is  one 
great  plan  to  which  every  thing  fee  ms  to  refer,  namely. 
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the  crouding  this  world,  to  the  ulmoft  degree  of  poft. 
biluy,  with  life,  with  beings  that  enjoy  the  things  around 
them,  each  in  its  own  degree  and  manner.  Amono- 
tnefe,  man  makes  a  mod  confpicuous  figure,  and  the 
maximum  of  bis  enjoyments  feems  a  capital  article  in  the 
ways  of  Providence.  It  will,  I  think,  require  little 
trouble  to  fliew  that  the  natural  diaates  of  Religion,  or 
the  immediate  refults  of  the  belief  of  God’s  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  univerfe,  coincide,  in  every  circum- 
ftance  of  fentiment,  difpofition,  and  condua,  with  thofe 
that  are  mofl  productive  of  enjoyment  (on  the  whole)  in 
focial  life.  The  fame  train  of  thought  will  fhew,  that 
the  real  improvements  in  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  are,  in 
faa,  improvements  of  man’s  lational  nature,  and  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fteps  toward  thatperfeaion  which  our  ownconfciences 
tell  us  we  are  capable  of,  and  which  Religion  encoura¬ 
ges  us  to  hope  for  in  another  ffate  of  being.  And  thus 
wi.l  ••  the  ways  of  Wifdom  appear  to  be  ways  of  plea- 
fantnefs,  and  all  her  paths  to  be  peace.” 

Dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any 
political  difcuffion.  i  his  would  be  equally  improper 
and  hurtful.  Such  difeuffions  never  fail  to  produce  ill- 
humour. — But  furely  the  higheft  complacence  muff  re- 
fuit  from  the  thought  that  we  are  co-operating  with  the 
Author  of  all  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  helping  forward 
the  favorite  plans  of  his  providence.  Such  a  thought 
muff  elevate  the  mind  which  thus  recognifesa  fort  of  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Author  of  nature. — Our  brethren  in  fo¬ 
ciety  appear  brethren  indeed,  heirs  of  the  fame  hopes, 

and  travelling  to  the  fame  country.  This  will  be  a 

* 

foit  o!  moral  patriotifm,  and  fhould,  I  think,  produce 
mutual  forbearance,  lince  we  difeover  imperfections  in 
aii  creatures,  and  are  conicious  of  them  in  ourfclves-^ 
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notwithftanding  which,  we  hope  to  be  all  equal  at  lad  in 
worth  and  in  happinefs. 

I  fhould  gladly  hope  that  I  fhall  not  be  accufed  of 
prefumption  in  this  addrefs.  There  is  no  profeffion 
that  I  more  fincerely  refpeft  than  that  of  the  religious 
and  moral  inftru&or  of  my  country.  I  am  faying  no¬ 
thing  here  that  I  am  not  accultomed  to  urge  at  much 
greater  length  in  the  courfe  of  my  profeffional  duty. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  juftly  chargeable  with  va¬ 
nity,  when  I  fuppofe  that  many  years  of  delightful  ftudy 
of  the  works  of  God,  have  given  me  fomewhat  more  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them,  than  is  probably  attained  by  thofe 
who  never  think  of  the  matter,  being  continually  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  buftle  of  life.  Should  one  of  this  defcription 
fay  that  all  is  fote  or  chance,  and  that  “  the  fame  thing 
happens  to  all,”  &c.  as  is  but  too  common,  I  fhould 
think  that  a  prudent  man  will  give  fo  much  preference  to 
viy  affertion,  as  at  lead  to  think  feriouflv  about  the  thing, 
before  he  allow  himfelf  any  indulgence  in  things  which  I 
affirm  to  be  highly  dangerous  to  his  future  peace  and  hap¬ 
pinefs.  For  this  reafon  I  hope  not  to  be  accufcd  of  going 
out  of  my  line,  nor  hear  any  one  fay,  Ne  futor  ultra 
crepidam .”  The  prefent  is  a  feafon  of  anxiety,  and  it  is 
'  the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good. 

■  »  4  *  * 

It  is  in  fome  fuch  hopes  that  I  have  written  thefe  pa  - 
ges  ;  and  if  they  have  any  fucheffett,  I  (hall  think  nsy- 
felf  fortunate  in  having  by  chance  hit  on  fomething  ufe- 
Ittl,  when  I  was  only  trying  to  amufe  myfelf  during  the 
tedious  hours  of  had  health  and  confinement.  No  per, 
fon  is  more  fenlible  of  the  many  imperfections  of  this 
penormance  than  myfelf.  But,  as  I  have  no  motive 
for  tne  publication  but  the  hopes  of  doing  fome  good.  I 
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tHiil  that  I  fhall  obtain  a  favorable  acceptance  of  my  en¬ 
deavours  from  an  intelligent,  a  candid,  and  a  good-na¬ 
tured  public.  I  ntuft  entreat  that  it  be  remembered  that 
theie  fheets  are  not  the  work  of  an  author  determined  to 
write  a  book.  They  were  for  the  molt  part  notes,  which 
I  took  from  books  I  had  borrowed,  that  I  might  occa- 
fionally  have  recourfe  to  them  when  occupied  with  Free 
Mafonry,  the  firft  objeft  of  my  curiofity.  My  curio- 
fity  was  diverted  to  many  other  things  as  I  went  along, 
and  when  the  Illuminati  came  in  my  way,  I  regretted 

the  time  I  had  thrown  away  on  Free  Mafonry. _ But. 

obfervmg  their  connexion,  I  thought  that  I  perceived 
the  pi  ogrefs  of  one  and  the  famedefign.  This  made  me 


eager  to  find  out  any  remains  of  Weilhaupt’s  Affocia- 
iion.  I  was  not  furprifed  when  I  faw  marks  of  its  in¬ 
to  fercncc  in  the  French  Revolution.— In  hunting  for 
clearer  proofs  I  found  out  the  German  Union— and,  in 
line,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  great  and  wicked  pro- 
jeft,  fermenting  and  working  over  all  Europe. — Some 
highly  refpefled  friends  encouraged  me  in  the  hope  of 
doing  fome  fervice  by  laying  my  informations  before  the 
public,  and  laid  that  no  time  ihould  be  loft.— I  there¬ 
fore  fet  about  collecting  my  fcattered  faQs. — I  under¬ 
took  this  tafk  at  a  time  when  my  official  duty  pre fled 
bard  on  me,  and  bad  health  made  me  very  unfit  for  flu- 
cl y* — I’he  effefts  of  this  mult  appear  in  many  faults, 
\v h i c h  I  fee,  without  being  able  at  prefent  to  amend 
tJiem.  I  owe  this  apology  to  the  public,  and  I  truft 
that  my  good  intentions  will  procure  it  acceptance.* 


'*  While  the  fhect  commencing  p.  354  was  printing  off,  I  got  a 
figlit  of  a  work  publifhed  in  Paris  iafl  year,  entitled  La  Conjuration 
L  Orleans .  It  confirms  all  that  I  have  faid  refpe&ing  the  ufc  made 
of  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges. — It  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  Japobin  Club,  by  the  Club  Breton.  This  laft  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  A/Tociation  formed  with  the  affiftance  of  the 
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Nothing  would  give  me  more  fincere  pie  a  fu  re  than  to 
fee  the  whole  proved  to  be  a  miftake  y — to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  fuch  plot,  and  that  we  run  no  rifle  of  the 
contagion*  but  that  Britain  will  continue,  by  the  abid¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  honor,  of  virtue,  and  of  true  religion, 
to  exhibit  the  faireft  fpecimen  of  civil  government  that 
ever  was  feen  on  earth,  and  a  national  charafler  and  con- 

German  Deputies.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  feveral  committees,  fl- 
inilar  to  thofe  of  the  National  Aflembly.  Among  others,  it  had  ± 
Committee  of  Enquiry  and  Correfpondence,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 

to  gain  partizans,  to  difeover  enemies,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 

■ 

the  Brethren,  and  to  form  fimilar  Clubs  in  other  places. 

4  J  ...  ...  v-  i  -  •  ■  -  *  >  '  •  ) 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  writes  as  follows  (vol. 
•3.  p.  I9*)  We  may  judge  of  what  the  D.  of  Orleans  could  do  in 
other  places,  by  what  he  did  during  his  day  in  England.  During 
his  flay  in  London,  he  gained  over  to  his  intereft  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Dr.  Price,  tw6  of  the  moil  refpectable  members  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  Society.  This  Society  had  no  other  object  (it  faid)  but  to  fup- 
port  the  Revolution,  which  had  driven  Jaimes  II.  from  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors. 

Orleans  made  of  this  aflociation  a  true  Jacobin  Club— It  enter¬ 
ed  into  correfpondence  with  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  our  Com¬ 
mune,  with  the  fame  Committee  of  our  Jacobin  Club,  and  at  laft 
with  our  National  Aflembly.  It  evenfent  to  the  Aflembly  an  of- 
tenfible  letter,  in  which  we  may  fee  the  following  paflages  : 

“  The  Society  congratulates  the  National  Aflembly  of  France 
on  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  that  country.  It  can. 
not  but  earneflly  wifh  for  the  happy  conclufion  of  fo  important  a 
Revolution,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  the  extreme  fatisfa&ion 
which  it  feels  in  reflecting  on  the  glorious  example  which  France 
has  given  to  the  world.”  (The  Reader  will  remark,  that  in  this 
example  are  contained  all  the  horrors  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
France  before  the  month  ot  March  1790  ;  and  that  before  this 
time,  the  conduct  of  the  D.  of  Orleans  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1789,  with  all  the  (hocking  atrocities  of  thofe  days,  were  fully 
known  in  England.) 
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du£t  not  unworthy  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  that  we 
enjoy.  Our  excellent  Sovereign,  at  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  declared  to  his  Parliament  that  he  gloried 

IN  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  A  BRITON. - WouldtO  God 

that  all  and  each  of  his  fubjefts  had  entertained  the  fame 
lofty  notions  of  this  good  fortune.  Then  would  they 
have  laboured,  as  he  has  done  for  near  forty  years,  to 
fupport  the  honor  of  the  Britifh  name  by  fetting  as 
bright  an  example  of  domeltic  and  of  public  virtue. — 
Then  would  Britons  have  been  indeed  the  boaft  of  hu¬ 
manity — then  we  fhould  have  viewed  thefe  wicked  plots 
of  our  neighbours  with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  and  of  fin- 
cere  pity — and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this 
imperfect  but  well-meant  performance. 

u  The  Society  refolves  unanimoufly  to  invite  all  the  people  of 
England  to  eftablifh  Societies  through  the  kingdom,  to  fupport  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  (look  back  to  p.  315,  of  this  work)  “  to 
form  correfpondences  between  therfrfelves,  and  by  thefe  means  to 
eftablifh  a  great  concerted  Union  of  all  the  true  Friends  of  Liberty^* 

Accordingly  (fays  the  French  author)  this  was  executed,  and 
Jacobin  Clubs  were  eftablifhed  in  feveral  cities  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland. 


ALTHOUGH  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  vali- 
lidity  of  the  proofs  which  I  have  offered  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  deareft  interefts 
of  every  nation  of  Europe,  nor  of  the  importance  of  the 
information  to  my  own  countrymen,  it  gives  me  great 
fatisfaftion  to  learn  that  it  has  been  received  with  favor 
and  indulgence.  This  I  may  conclude  from  the  lmpref- 
fion’s  being  exhaufted  in  a  few  days,  and  becaufe  the 
publifher  informs  me  that  another  edition  is  wanted  im¬ 
mediately.  I  could  have  wifhed  that  this  were  defer¬ 
red  for  fome  time,  that  I  might  have  availed  myfelf  of 
the  obfervations,  of  others,  and  be  enabled  to  correct  the 
miftakes  into  which  I  have  been  led  by  my  fcanty  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  German  language,  and  the  miftakes  of  the 
writers  from  whom  I  derived  all  my  informations.  I 
fhould,  in  that  cafe,  have  attempted  to  make  the  work 
more  worthy  of  the  public  eye,  by  correcting  many  im¬ 
perfections,  which-the  continual  diftrattion  of  bad  health, 
and  my  hafte  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  have  occafi- 
oned.  I  fhould  have  made  the  difpofition  more  natural 
and  perfpicuous,  and  have  lopped  oft  fome  redundances 
and  repetitions.  But  the  printer  tells  me,  that  this  would 
greatly  retard  the  publication,  by  changing  the  feries  of 
the  pages.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  at  prefent  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  any  work  that  requires  dilpatch.  I 
muft  yield  therefore  to  thofe  reafons,  and  content  myfelf 
with  fuch  corrections  as  can  be  made  immediately. 
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I  have  found,  after  minute  enquiry,  that  I  was  mifta- 
ken  as  to  the  expreffion  of  an  eminent  follower  of  Dr 
Prieflly,  mentioned  before.  The  perfon  alluded  to  dif- 
claims  all  fanguinary  proceedings,  and  my  information 
arofe  from  a  very  erroneous  account  which  was  circula¬ 
ted  of  the  converfation.  But  I  Hill  think  the  caution 
equally  neceffary,  which  I  recommended  to  the  hearers 
or  the  irequent  and  violent  declamations  made  by  thofe 
alluded  to,  again!!  all  religious  eftablifhments. 


Except  the  anecdote  of  Diderot’s  library,  I  do  not 
recollect  another  affertion  in  the  book,  for  which  I  have 
not  the  authority  of  printed  evidence.  This  ftory  was 
told  me  by  fo  many  perfons  of  credit,  who  were  on  the 
fpot  at  the  time,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

I  alfo  find  that  I  was  miftaken  in  my  conjefiture  that 
Mr.  Le  Franc  communicated  his  fufpicions  of  the  horrid 
defigns  of  the  Free  Malons  to  Archbifhop  Gobet.  It 
mult  have  been  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc  de  Juigne,  a  moft  wor¬ 
thy  prelate,  whom  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  obliged  to 
fly  into  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  butch¬ 
ered  or  banilhed,  and  the  jacobins  fubflitutcd  in  their 
places  fuch  as  would  fccond  their  views.  Gobet  was 
.  r  confidence,  and  the  Archbijhcp  of  Thou - 

loufe  ( Bnenne)  himfelf  could  not  have  ferved  the  cauie  of 
the  philo fophi (Is  more  effectually,  had  they  fucceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  get  him  continued  Archbifhop  of  Paris, 


As  the  poetical  piflure  of  unqualified  Liberty  and 
Equality,  and  the  indolent  plealures  of  the  patriarchal 
lift',  are  the  charm  by  which  the  Illuminators  hope  to 
iafeinate  all  hearts,  and  as  they  reprobate  every  con- 
jtruetion  of  lociety  which  tolerates  any  permanent  iu- 
bordination,  and  particularly  fuch  as  found  this  fubor- 
dinatfon  on  diflinCUons  of  ranks,  and  fcout  all  privile¬ 
ges  allowed  to  particular  orders  of  men,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  general  purpofe  of  the: 
foregoing  Work,  if,  I  with  great  deference,  lay  before 
the  Reader  fome  of  my  reafons  for  afferting,  without 
hefitaiion;  in  a  former  part,  that  the  JJiitiih  conlUtution 
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is . the  only  one  that  will  give  permanent  happinefs  to  a 
great  and  luxurious  nation,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  give  full  exercife  to  the  belt  propcuhties  of  cultivat¬ 
ed  minds.  I  am  the  more  deiirous  ol  doing  this,  be- 
caufe  it  feerris  tome  that  moll  of  the  political  writers  on 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  my  countrymen,  have  not 
attended  to  important  circumitances  which  diftinguifh 
our  conftitution  from  the  States  General  of  France  and 
other  countries.  The  republicans  in  France  have,  lince 
the  Revolution,  employed  the  pains  in  fearching  their 
records,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  States,  and  which  would  probablv  have 
prevented  that  hep  altogether.  They  have  (hewn  that 
the  meetings  of  the  States,  if  we  except  that  in  1-614  and 
1483,  were  uniformly  occafions  of  mutual  contefts  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Orders,  in  which  the  interefls  of  the 

*  •  *  > 

nation  and  the  authority  oi  the  Crown  were  equally  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  rancorous  civil  war.  Of  this  they  give  us  a 
remarkable  inhance  during  the  captivity  of  King  John 
in  1355  and  1356,  the  horrors  of  which  were  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  thing  that  has  happened  in  our  davs. 
They  have  fhewn  the  fame  difmal  confeq.uences  of  the 
affembly  of  the  different  Orders  in  Brabant ;  and  (till 
more  remarkably  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  they 
have  frequently  produced  a  revolution  and  charge  of 
government,  all  of  which  have  terminated  in  the  a  biolute 
government,  either  of  the  Crown,  or  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
tending  Orders.  They  laugh  at  the  (implicity  of  the 
Britifh  for  expecting  that  the  permanent  fruits  of  our 
conftitution,  which  is  founded  on  the  fame  jarring  prin¬ 
ciples,  (hall  be  any  better  ;  and  affert,  that  the  peacea¬ 
ble  exercife  of  its  feveral  powers  for  fo  mew  hat  more 
than  a  century  (a  thing  never  experienced  by  us  in  for¬ 
mer  times)  has  proceeded  from  circumitances  merely 
accidental.  With  much  addrefs  they  have  (deeded  the 
•former  disturbances,  and  have  connected  them  bv  a  (bi  t 
of  principle,  (o  as  to  fupport  their  fyftem,  u  that  a 
States  Genera!  or  Parliament,  confiding  of  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  different  dalles  of  citizens,  can  never  deli¬ 
berate  for  the  general  good,  but  muh  always  occupy 
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tneir  time  in  contentions  about  their  mutual  invafiom 
ot  privilege,  and  will  faddle  every  aid  to  the  executive 
powei,  with  home  unjult  and  ruinous  aggrandifement  of 
the  victorious  Order.”  They  have  the  effrontery  to  give 
the  Magna  Ch  art  a  as  an  inltance  ol  an  ufurpation  of 
the  great  feudatories,  and  have  reprefented  it  in  fuch  a 
light  as  to  make  it  the  game  of  their  writers  and  of  the 
tribunes. — All  this  they  have  done  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  minds  ol  the  few  thinking  men  of  the  nation  to  the 
abolition  of  the  different  Orders  of  the  State,  and  to  their 
National  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  chaotic  mafs  of 
frenchmen,  one  and  indiviiible  : 

Non  bene  junBarum  difeordia  Jemina  rerum , 

Ubi  frigida  puegnabani  calidis,  humentia Jiccls, 

Madia  cum  duris,  Jine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 

Their  reafonings  would  be  juft,  and  their  proofs  from 
hiftory  would  be  convincing,  if  their  premifes  were  true; 
if  the  Britifh  Parliament  were  really  an  affembly  of  three 
Orders,  either  perfonal ly,  or  by  reprefentation,  delibe¬ 
rating  apart,  each  having  a  veto  on  the  decilions  of  the 
other  two.  And  I  apprehend  that  moft  of  my  country¬ 
men,  who  have  not  had  occalion  to  canvafs  the  fubjeft 
with  much  attention,  fuppofe  this  to  be  really  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  Conftitution  :  for,  in  the  ordinary  table  conven¬ 
tions  on  the  fubjeft,  they  feldom  go  farther,  and  talk: 
with  great  complacence  of  the  balance  of  hoftile  powers, 
of  the  King  as  the  umpire  of  differences,  and  of  the  peace 
and  profperity  that  refults  from  the  whole. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mifconcepti- 
on,  almoft  in  every  circumftance.  I  do  not  know  any 
oppofite  intcrefts  in  the  State,  except  the  general  one  of 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  the  king  and  the  fub- 
jett. — If  there  is  an  umpire  in  our  conftitution,  it  is  the 
houfe  of  Lords — but  this  is  not  as  a  reprefentation  of 
the  perlbns  of  birth,  but  as  a  court  of  hereditary  magif- 
trates  :  the  Peers  do  not  meet  to  defend  their  own  privi¬ 
leges  as  citizens,  but  either  as  the  counfellors  of  the 
King,  or  as  judges  in  the  laft  refort.  The  privileges  for 
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which  we  fee  them  fometimes  contend,  are  not  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  high-born,  of  the  great  vaflals  of  the 
Crown,  but  the  privileges  of  the  Floufe  of  Lords,  ot 
the  fup  re  me  Court  of  Judicature,  or  of  the  King’s 
Council.  In  all  the  nations  on  the  Continent,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Orders,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  State,  are  cor¬ 
porations,  bodies  politic,  which  have  jurifditlioh  within 
themfelves,  and  rights  which  they  can  maintain  at  their 
own  hand,  and  privileges  which  mark  them  mod  didincl- 
ly,  and  produce  fuch  a  complete  feparation  between  the 
different  Orders,  that  they  can  no  more  mix  than  oil 
and  water.  Yet  the  great  president  Montelquieu  fays, 
that  the  Peerage  of  England  is  a  body  of  Nobility ;  and 
he  ufes  the  term  body  in  the  drift  fenfe  now  mentioned, 
as  fynonomous  to  corporation.  He  has  repeatedly  ufed 
this  term  to  denote  the  fec'ond  order  of  Frenchmen,  per- 
fons  of  noble  birth,  or  ennobled  (that  is,  veiled  in  the 
privileges  and  didinftions  of  the  nobly  born)  united  by 
law,  and  having  authority  to  maintain  their  privileges. 
The  hiftory  of  France,  nay  of  our  own  country,  fhows 
us  that  this  body  may  enjoy  all  its  didinftions  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  that  the  Great  Barons  may  enjoy  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  their  baronies,  although  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  is  almoft  annihilated. — We  have  no  cogent  rea- 
fon,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  they  will  be  condantly 
careful  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  and  much 
lefs  to  believe  that  they  will,  at  the  fame  time,  watch 
over  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  the  election  of  their 
reprefentatives  (for  the  whole  body  of  the  gentlemen 
muff  apvpear  by  reprefentation)  we  mud  not  expeft  that 
they  will  feleft  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  will  take 
care  of  thofe  two  cflential  objefts  of  our  conditution. — 
Equally  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
encroachments  of  all  thole  who  are  not  gentlemen,  and 
even  fearful  of  the  affumptions  of  the  great  Barons,  the 
powerful  individuals  of  their  own  order,  they  will  always 
choofc  fuch  reprefentatives  as  will  defend  their  own 
rights  in  the  fird  place.  Such  perfons  are  by  no  means 
fit  for  maintaining  the  proper  authority  of  the  Crown, 
and  keeping  the  reprefentatives  of  the  lower  clalfes  with¬ 
in  proper  bounds. 
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But  this  is  not  the  nature  of  our  Houfe  of  Lords  in 
the  indent  day.  It.  was  fo  formerly  in  a  great  meafure, 
and  had  tire  lame  effefcls  as  in  other  countries.  But 
hnce  the  Revolution,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  have  no 
important  privileges  which  relate  merely  or  chiefly  to 
birth.  ihele  all  refer  to  their  funftions  as  Magiftrates 
oi  tne  lupreme  Court.  The  Ring  can,  at  any  time,  place 
in  tms  Houle  any  eminent  perfon  whom  he  thinks  wor- 
tny  of  tne  office  of  hereditary  magi  Prate.  The  Peers 
are  noble— that  is,  remarkable,  illuftrious  ;  but  are  not 
liecdlarify,  nor  in  every  inllance,  perfons  of  high  birth 
This  Horde  therefore  is  not,  in  any  fort,  the  reprefenta" 
five  of  what  is  called  in  France  the  Nobidie— a  particu- 
cab.  of  the  nation; — nor  is  it  a  junction  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  great  fees  of  the  Crown,  as  fuch  ;^-for  many, 
vci  v  many,  of  the  greateft:  baronies  are  in  the  hands  of 
tnoie  we  call  Commoners.— They  lit  as  the  King’s  Coun¬ 
cillors,  or  as  Judges. — Therefore  the  members  of  our 
Upper  Houfe  are  not  fwayed  by  the  prejudices  of  any 
clals  of  the  citizens.  1  hey  are  hereditary  magiftrates, 
created  by  the  Sovereign,  for  his  council,  to  defend  his 
prerogatives,  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  throne  and 
the  people.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Nobility  (in  the 
continental  fenfe  of  the  W'ord)  are  not  called  into  this 
Houfe,  but  they  may  be  members  of  the  Lower  Houfe, 
which  we  call  the  Commons ;  nay  the  Tons  and  the  bro¬ 
thers  ol  the  Peers  are  in  the  fame  iituation.  The  Peers 
therefore  cannot  be  hoftile  or  indifferent  to  the  liberty, 
the  rights,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  Commons,  without 
being  the  enemies  of  their  own  families. 

Nor  is  our  Houfe  of  Commons  at  all  fimilar  to  the 
7/.  rd  Kjiate  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

J  b  y  are  not  the  reprefenta tives  of  the  ignobly  born,  of 
I  citizens.  T  he  members  are  the  proper 

reprefentatives  of  the  whole  ndtioh ,  and  confift  of  per¬ 
iods  of  every  clats,  perfons  of  the  higheft  birth,  perfons 
of  great  fortune,  perfons  of  education,  of  knowledge,  of 

i  1  *  O  J 

talents. 
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Thus  the  caufes  of  diflenfion  which  refer  to  the  dif- 
tinftive  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  different  claffes  of 
citizens  are  removed,  becaulc  in  each  Iloufc  thcie  are 
many  individuals  felefcled  from  all  the  claffes. 

A  Peer,  having  attained  the  higheft  honors  of  the 
ftate,  muft  be  an  enemy  to  every  revolution.  Revolu¬ 
tion  muft  certainly  degrade  him,  whether  it  places  an  ab- 
folute  monarch,  or  a  democratic  junto,  on  the  throne. 

The  Sovereign  naturally  looks  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Upper  Houfe,  and  in  every  meafure  agreeable  to  the 
conftitution,  and  to  the  public  weal,  exerts  his  influence 
on  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Here  the  character  of  the 
monarch  and  his  choice  of  minifters  muft  appear,  as  in 
any  other  conftitution  ;  but  with  much  iefs  chance  of 
danger  to  political  liberty. — The  great  engine  of  mo¬ 
narchy  in  Europe,  has  been  the  jarring  privileges  of  the 
different  Orders  ;  and  the  Sovereign,  by  fiding  with  one 
of  them,  obtained  acceffions  of  prerogative  and  power. — 
It  was  thus  that,  under  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  our  con¬ 
ftitution  advanced  with  hafty  ftrides  to  abfolute  monar¬ 
chy  ;  and  would  have  attained  it,  had  James  the  Fii  ft 
been  as  able  as  he  was  willing  to  fecure  what  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  divine  rights  of  his  Crow’n. 

'  ¥  ,  «•  '  * 

1  do  not  recollect  hearing  the  lowTer  ranks  of  the  State 
venting  much  of  their  difeontents  againft  the  Peers,  and 
they  feem  to  perceive  pretty  clearly  the  advantages  aril'- 
ing  from  their  prerogatives.  They  feem  to  look  up  to 
them  as  the  firft  who  will  protect  them  againft  the  agents 
of  fovereignty.  They  know  that  a  man  may  rife  from 
the  loweft  ftation  to  the  peerage,  and  that  in  that  exalta¬ 
tion  he  remains  connected  with  themfelves  by  the  dearelt 
ties  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  take  no  offence  at 
the  creation  of  new  Peers,  becaufe  their  privileges  as  a 
Court,  and  their  private  rights,  are  not  affe&ed  by  it* 
Accordingly,  the  Houfe  has  always  oppofed  every  pro¬ 
ject  of  limiting  the  King’s  prerogative  in  this  refpect, 
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How  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  conftitution  confifEin of 
the  pure  reprefentatives  of  the  Privileged  Orders  of  "the 
Continental  States.  The  felf-conceited  conftitutional- 
llls  ot  Prance  law  fomething  in  the  Britifh  Parliament 
i*v!.ich  did  not  /all  in  with  their  own  hajfy  notions,  and 
prided  themfelves  in  not  copying  from  us'.  This  would 
lia\e  indicated  great  poverty  of  invention  in  a  nation  ac- 
cu Homed  to  conlider  itfelf  as  the  teacher  of  mankind, 
d  he  molt  fenfibie  of  tnem,  however,  wifhed  to  have  a 
constitution  which  they  called  an  improvement  of  ours  : 
and  this  was  the  limple  plan  of  a  r eprejtntation  of  the  two 
or  three  Orders  of  the  State.  Their  Upper  Houfe 
fhould  contain  the  reprefentatives  of  100,000  noble ffe. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Great  Barons  fhould  fit 
in  it  of  their  own  right,  and  the  reft  by  deputies.  The 
Lower  Houfe,  or  Tiers  Etat ,  fhould  confift  of  deputies 
from  thofe  ignobly  born  ;  fuch  as  merchants,  perfons  in 
the  lower  offices  of  the  law*  artifans,  peafants,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  freeholders.  Surely-  it  needs  no  deep 
reflection  to  teach  us  what  fort  of  deliberations  would 
occupy  fuch  a  houfe.  It  would  be  a  molt  ufeful  occu¬ 
pation  however,  toperufe  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  of 
other  nations,  and  lee  what  really  did  occupy  the  Tiers 
Etat  thus  conftrutted,  and  what  were  their  proceedings, 
their  decifions,  and  the  fteps  which  they  took  to  make 
them  effeftual.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  ftudy 
would  cure  mod  of  our  advocates  for  general  eligibility, 
and  for  general  fuffrage.  I  have  lately  read  Velley  and 
Villaret’s  Hiftory  of  France  (by  the  bye,  the  Abbe  Bar- 
ruel  has  fhewn  that  the  Club  d’Holbach  managed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  Hiftory  after  the  firft  eight  or  ten  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  flipped  into  it  many  things  fuited  to  their  im¬ 
pious  project)  and  the  accounts  of  the  troublefome  reigns 
of  John,  and  Charles  his  fucceffor,  by  authors  who 
wrote  long  before  the  Revolution ;  and  they  filled  me 
with  horror.  The  only  inflance  that  I  met  with  of  any 
thing  like  moderation  in  the  claims  and  difputes  of  the 
different  Orders  of  their  States  General,  and  of  patriot- 
i(m,  or  regard  for  the  general  interefts  of  the  State,  is  iu 
their  meetings  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VJIL 
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\Vitli  rclpc£I  to 'the  limitations  of  the  disutility  iuto 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thofe  ftiould  be  excluded  whofe  habits  of 
needy  and  laborious  life  have  precluded  them  from  all 
opportunities  of  acquiring  feme  general  views  of  politi¬ 
cal  relations.  Such  perfons  are  totally  unfit  for  delibe.- 
rations,  where  general  or  comprehenfive  views  only  aie 
to  be  the  fubjetts  of  difcuflion  ;  they  can  have  no  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  fubjedt,  and  therefore  no  heady  notions 
or  opinions,  but  mud  change  them  after  every  fpeaker, 
and  muff  become  the  dupes  of  every  demagogue. 

But  there  are  other  circumffanccs  which  make  me 
think  that,  of  all  the  claffes  of  citizens,  the  land  propri¬ 
etors  are  the  fitted  for  holding  this  important  office.  I 
do  not  infer  this  from  their  having  a  more  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  nation,  and  a  ftronger  interelf  in  its  fate — 

I  prefer  them  on  account  of  their  general  habits  of 
thought.  Alm»!t  all  their  ordinary  tranfa&ions  are  Inch 
as  make  them  acquainted  with  the  interefls  of  others, 
caule  them  to  confider  thofe  in  general  points  of  view  ; 
and,  in  Ihort,  molt  of  their  occupations  are,  in  fome 
degree,  national.  They  are  accuftomed  to  fettle  differ¬ 
ences  between  thofe  of  lower  Rations — they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  King’s  commillion  as  Jufiices  of  the  Peace. 
All  thefe  circumftances  make  them  much  apter  scholars 

A 

in  that  political  knowledge,  which  is  abfoluiely  neceffa- 
ry  for  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But,  be 
fides  this,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  their  turn 
of  mind,  their  principles  of  conducl,  arc  more  general¬ 
ly  fuch  as  become  a  Senator,  than  thofe  of  any  oilier 
■clafs  of  men.  This  dafs  includes  almoii  all  men  of  fa¬ 
mily.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  what  is  called 
family  pride  is  a  fentiment  in  their  favor.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  our  propenlities  are  ufeful  in  fociety,  and 
that  their  bad  effe&s  ari-fe  wholly  from  want  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  or  fometimes  from  the 
impropriety  of  the  occafion  on  which  they  are  exerted. 
What  propenlity  is  more  general  than  the  dehre  of  ac¬ 
quiring  permanent  conhderation  for  ourfelves  and  our 
fomilies  ?  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  lb  mcan-fpirit- 
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ed  as  not  to  value  himfelf  for  being  born  of  creditable 
parents,  and  for  creditable  domeftic  connections  ?  Is 
this  wrong  becaufe  it  has  been  abufed*  So  then  is  every 
pre-eminence  of  office  ;  and  the  direftors  of  republican 
i  ranee  are  as  criminal  as  her  former  Nobles.  This  nro 
peniity  of  the  human  heart  fhould  no  more  be  reje&ed 
tnan  the  defire  of  power.  It  fhould  be  regulated— but 
it  mould  certainly  be  made  ufe  of  as  one  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  national  bufinefs.  I  think  that  we 
know  fome  of  its  good  effeas— It  incites  to  a  certain 
propriety  of  conduft  that  is  generally  agreeable— its  ho- 
riefyis  embellifhed  by  a  manner  that  makes  it  more 
pleaimg.  There  is  fomething  that  we  call  the  behaviour 
'  1  ^  Gentleman  that  is  immediately  and  uniformly  un- 
dei  flood.  I  he  plaineft  peafant  or  labourer  will  fay  of  a 
man  whom  he  efteems  in  a  certain  way,  «  He  is  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  every  bit  of  him  ’ — and  he  is  perfectly  under- 
Jl(jod  by  all  who  hear  him  to  mean,  not  a  rank  in  life, 
out  a  tuin  of  mind,  a  tenor  of  conduct  that  is  amiable 
unu  worthy,  and  the  ground  of  confidence. — I  remark, 
with  fome  feeling  of  patriotic  pride,  that  thefe  are  phra- 
fes  almoft  peculiar  to  our  language — in  Rufiia  the  words 
would  have  no  meaning.  But  there,  the  Sovereign  is  a 
ciefpot,  and  all  hut  the  Gentry  are  {laves  ;  and  the  Gen¬ 
try  arc  at  no  pains  to  recommend  their  clafs  by  fuch  a 
diftinclion,  nor  to  give  currency  to  fuch  a  phrafe. — I 
would  infer  from  this  peculiarity,  that  Britain  is  the  hap¬ 
py  land,  where  the  wifeft  ufe  has  been  made  of  this  pro- 
penfity  of  the  human  heart. 


If  therefore  there  be  a  foundation  for  this  peculiarity, 
die  Gentry  are  proper  objc&s  of  our  choice  for  filling 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 


If  theoretical  confidcrations  are  of  any  value  in  quef- 
tions  of  political  difeuffion,  I  would  fay,  that  we  have 
good  reafons  for  giving  this  clafs  of  citizens  a  great  fhare 
m  the  public  deliberations.  Befides  what  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  noticed  of  their  habits  of  confidering  things  in  gene¬ 
ra!  points  ol  view,  and  their  feeling  a  defer  connection 
with  the  nation  than  any  other  clafs,  1  would  fay  that 
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the  power  and  influence  which  naturally  attach  to  then 
being  called  to  offices  of  public  trulf,  will  piobafciy  be 
better  lodged  in  .'their  hands.  If  they  are  generally  fc- 
lefited  for  thefe  offices,  they  come  to  conhder  them  as 
parts  of  their  civil  condition,  as  fituations  natural  to 
them.  They  will  therefore  exercife  this  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  moderation  and  caimnefs  of  Habit  they 
are  no  novelties  to  them — they  are  hot  afraid  of  lofing 
them  ; — therefore,  when  in  office,  they  do  not  catch  at 
the  opportunities  of  exercifing  them.  "This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  condufit  of  men,  and  therefore  is  a  ground  01  pro- 
’  bable  reafoning. — In  ihort,  I  fhould  expect  from  our 
Gentry  fomewhat  of  generofity  and  candour,  which 
would  temper  the  commercial  principle,  which  feems  to 
regulate  the  national  tranfafilions  of  modern  Europe,  and 
whofe  effects  feem  lefs  friendly  to  the  belt  intereft  of  hu- 
*  inanity,  than  even  the  Roman  principle  of  glory. 


a 


bring. 


The  Reader  will  now  believe  that  I  would  not  re¬ 
commend  the  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  mer- 
'  chants,  although  they  feem  to  be  the  natural  Reprefenta- 
'  lives  of  the  monied  intereft  of  the  nation.  But  I  do  not 
with  to  confider  that  Houfe  as  the  Reprefentative  of 
'  any  Orders  whatever,  or  to  difturb  its  deliberations  with 
any  debates  on  their  jarring  interells.  The  man  of  pure¬ 
ly  commercial  notions  di (claims  all  generofity — recom¬ 
mends  honefty  becaufe  it  is  the  belt  policy — in  fhort, 
places  the  value  of  a  thing  in  as  much  money  as  'twill 
I  ffiould  watch  the  conduct  of  Inch  men  more 
narrowly  than  that  of  the  Nobles.  Indeed,  the  hiltory 
of  Parliament  will  fhow  that  the  Gentrv  have  not  been 
the  molt  venal  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  Illumination 
which  now  dazzles  the  world  aims  direfilly  at  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  venal  members,  by  filling  the  lenates 
of  Europe  with  men  who  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price. 
Minifterial  corruption  is  the  fruit  of  Liberty,  and  free- 
dom  dawned  in  this  nation  in  Oueen  Elizabeth's  time, 
when  her  minifter  bribed  Wentworth. — A  wife  and  free 
Legiflation  will  endeavour  to  make  this  as  expenlive  and 
troublefome  as  poffible,  and  therefore  will  neither  admit 
uoiVerfal  fuffrage  no  r  a  very  extenfivc  eligibility, — — 
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.Thefe  two  circumftances,befides  opening  a  wider  door  to 
corruption,  tend  to  deftroy  the  very  intention  of  all  civil 
confhtutions.  Ihe  great  object  in  them  is,  to  make  a 
great  number  of  people  happy.  Some  men  place  their 
ciuci  enjoyment  in  meafunng  their  ftrength  with  others, 
and  love  to  be  continually  employed  in'canvaffing,  in! 
triguing,  and  carrying  on  fome  little  pieces  of  a  fort  of 
public  buhnefs  ;  to  fuch  men  univerfal  fufFra^e  and  eli 
gibility  would  be  paradife-but  k  is  to  be  hopeTthat 
the  number  of  fuch  is  not  very  great  :  for  this  occupa¬ 
tion  mu  it  be  accompanied  by  much  difquiet  among  their 
neighbours,  much  diffenfion,  and  mutual  offence  and  ill- 
will— and  the  peaceable,  the  indolent,  the  ftudious,  and 
tnc  half  of  the  nation,  the  women,  will  be  great  fufferers 
by  all  this.  In  a  nation  poffeffing  many  of  the  comforts 
mid  pleafures  of  life,  the  happieft  government  is  that 
wnich  will  leave  the  greateft  number  polhble  totally  un¬ 
occupied  with  national  affairs,  and  at  full  liberty  to  en¬ 
joy  al  l  their  domeltic  and  focial  pleafures,  and  to  do  this 
with  fecurity  and  permanency.  Great  limitations  in  the 
light  of  electing  leems  therefore  a  circumftance  liecefla- 
ry  for  this  purpofe;  and  limitations  are  equally  necefla- 
iy  on  the  eligibility.  When  the  offices  of  power  and 
emolument  are  open  to  all,  the  fcramble  becomes  uni- 
verfal,  and  the  nation  is  never  at  peace.  The  road  to  a 
feat  in  Parliament  fliould  be  acceffible  to  all  ;  but  it 
fhould  be  long,  lo  that  many  things,  which  all  may  in 
time  obtain,  fhall  be  requifite  for  qualifying  the  candi¬ 
date.  The  road  fliould  alfo  be  fuch  that  all  fhould  be 
induced  to  walk  in  it,  in  the  profecution  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  buhncls  ;  and  their  admiflion  into  public  offices 
fhould  depend  on  the  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in 
the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes.  Such  regulati¬ 
ons  would,  I  think,  give  the  greateft  chance  of  filling  the 
offices  with  perfons  fittefi  for  them,  by  their  talents,  their 
experience,  and  their  habits  of  thinking.  Thefe  habits, 
and  the  views  of  life  which  a  man  forms  in  confequence 
of  his  lituation,  are  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

r  •  l  • 

After  all  thefe  obfervations,  I  mud  flill  recur  to  a 
pofition  which  I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  namely. 
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that  our  confutation,  which  nearly  embraces  all  thefe 
circumftances,  has  attained  its  prefen t  xcellence  chiefly 
in  CO1 sequence  of  the  innate  worth  of  the  Britifh  charac¬ 
ter  About  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  our  coniMru  io  t 
ho'  ily  differ  that  of  Ft  ce.  But  the  - 

of  m  re  its  between  the  different  Orders  of  t  he  iubjcris 
was  not  fo  rancorous  ana  obttinate — thefe  Orders  melt¬ 
ed  more  eaiily  together — the  purity  of  the  principle  of 
Reprefentation  in  the  States  was  lefs  attend  A  to  ;  and 
while  the  French  Peers  gradually  left  off  minding  any 
bminefs  but  their  own,  and  left  the  High  Court  of  ju¬ 
dicature  to  the  lawyers,  and  the  King  to  his  Cabinet 
Council,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  overlooking  their 
own  lefs  important  diltinftions,  attended  more  to  the 
State,  became  a  permanent  Council  to  the  Sovereign  in 
the  adminiftration  and  legiflation  ;  and,  with  a  patriot- 
ifm  and  a  patience  that  are  unknown  to  the  other  Gran¬ 
dees  of  Europe,  continued  to  hear  and  to  judge  in  Pill 
queflions  ofjuftice  and  property  between  the  inferior  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  State.  Britifh  Liberty  is  the  highly  prized 
fruit  of  all  this  worthy  conduct,  and  molt  people  aferibe 
it  to  the  fuperior  fpirit  and  independence  of  the  national 
charaQer.  It  ftrikes  me,  however,  as  more  furely  in¬ 
dicating  fuperior  virtue,  and  more  judicious  patriotifm  ; 
and  our  happy  conftitution  is  not  more  juftly  entitled  to 
the  admiration  and  refpeQ;  that  is  paid  to  it  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  to  the  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment  of 

every  true-hearted  Briton. 

# 

i 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  I  have  fecn  a 
very  remarkable  work  indeed,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  ill>- 
moires  pour  fervir  a  l Hijloirt  du  Jacobimfmc ,  par  M . 
I' Abbe  Bar  fuel.  This  author  confirms  all  that  I  have 
faid  of  the  Enlighteners ,  whom  he  very  aptly  calls  Phi¬ 
lo  fophijls  ;  and  of  the  abufes  of  Free  Maf  onry  in  France. 
He  fhows,  unqueftionably,  that  a  formal  and  fv Hema¬ 
tic  confpiracy  againft  Religion  was  formed  and  zealouf- 
ly  profecuted  by  Voltaire,  d’Alembert,  and  Diderot, 
affdted  by  Frederic  II.  King  of  Pruffia;  and  I  fee  that 
tiicir  principles  and  their  manner  of  procedure  have  been 
tiie  fame  with  thofe  of  the  German  atHcifts  and  anar* 
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chills.  Like  them  they  hired  an  Army  of  Writers ;  they 
indu It rioufly  pufhed  their  writings  into  every  houfe  and 
every  cottage.  Thofe  writings  were  equally  calculated 
for  inflaming  the  fenfual  appetites  of  men,  and  for 
pci  verting  their  judgments.  They  endeavoured  to  get 
the  command  of  the  Schools,  particularly  thofe  for  the 
lower  claries  ;  and  they  ereded  and  managed  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  oi  Circulating  Libraries  and  Reading  So¬ 
cieties.  M.  Barruel  fays,  that  this  gang  of  public  cor- 
ruptors  have  held  their  meetings  for  many  years  in  the 
tc 7  ^ L  Ho.lbach  at  Paris,  and  that  Voltaire  was  their 
honorary  Prehdent.  I  he  moft  eminent  members  wrere 
d'Alembert ,  Diderot ,  Condorcct ,  La  Harpe ,  Turgot,  La- 
7/ioz gnon.  I  hey  took  the  name  of  CLcono mists,  and 

affeded  to  be  continually  occupied  with  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Fi¬ 
nance,  &c.  and  publifhed  from  time  to  time  respect¬ 
able  performances  on  thofe  fuhjeds. - But  their  darl¬ 

ing  projed  was  to  deftroy  Chriftianity  and  all  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  hey  employed  writers  to  compofe  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  impious  books — thefe  were  reviled  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  correded  till  they  fuited  their  purpofe.  A 
number  were  printed  in  a  handfome  manner,  to  defray 
the  cx pence  ;  and  then  a  much  greater  number  were 
printed  in  the  cheapeft  form  poffible,  and  given  for  no¬ 
thing,  or  at  very  low  prices,  to  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
with  injunctions  to  diflributc  them  fecretly  through  the 
cities  and  villages.  They  even  hired  perfons  to  read 
them  to  conventicles  of  thofe  who  had  noL  learned  to 
read.*  (See  vol.  i.  343 — 355.) 


f  Vi 


The  author  makes  an  obfervation  which  is  as  juft  as  it  is 
agreeable.  This  atrocious  gang  folicited,  with  the  moft  anxious 
afliduity,  the  participation  and  patronage  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  and  boall  of  feveral  very  exalted  names  :  Frederic  II.  of 
PrufTia,  whom  they  call  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  Catharine  II. 
Guflavus  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  See.  Sc c.  But  in 
the  whole  fries  of  their  correfpondence  there  is  not  the  lea  ft  trace 
of  any  encouragement  or  any  hopes  from  our  excellent  Sovereign 
George  TIT:  Defpifmg  the incenfe  of  fuch  wretches,  and  dc  tell¬ 
ing  their  fcicrce,  he  has  truly  merited  the  title  of  Philofipbir,  by 
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I  am  particularly  ftruck  by  a  pofition  of  Abbe  Bar- 
ruel,  u  That  IrYehgion  and  unqualified  Liberty  and 
Equality  are  the  genuine  and  original  Secrets  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry ,  and  the  ultimatum  of  a  regular  progrefs  through 
all  its  degrees .”  He  fupports  this  remarkable  pohtion 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  many  very  pertinent  fads.  I 
confefs  that  now,  when  I  have  got  this  imprelhon,  I 
ihall  find  it  very  difficult  to  efface  it.  But  I  mull  al&> 
fay,  that  this  thought  never  ftruck  me,  during  all  the 
time  that  I  have  been  occupied  with  it ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  it  expreffed  by  any  Brother,  except  fuch  as  had 
been  illuminated;  and  fuch  Brethren  always  coniidered 
this  as  an  innovation  or  improvement  on  genuine  Britifh 
Free  Mafonry.  I  recoiled,  indeed,  that  Nicholai,  in 
his  account  of  the  German  Rofycrucians,  fays,  that  the 
objed  of  Free  Mafonry  in  England,  fince  the  time  of 
James  II.  is  Toleration  in  Religious  0 pinions ,  as  Roy- 
alifm  had  been  the  object  before  that  time. 

The  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the  Chevaleric 
die  Soleil  is  very  conformable  to  one  of  the  three  rituals 
in  my  poffeffion.  His  account  of  the  Chevaleric  de  Rofe. 
C?  ~oix ,  and  fome  others,  differs  confiderably  from  thofe 
in  my  box.  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  my  materials 
are  tranferipts  from  the  rituals,  &zc .  which  Rofa  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  German  Lodges,  becaufe  the  writer  of 
the  greatefl  part  of  them  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  city. 


I  think  that  the  Abbe  Barruel’s  account  of  this  matter 
luggefts  a  pleafing  refledion.  All  the  Brethren  on  the 
Continent  agree  in  faying,*  that  Free  Mafonry  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Great  Britain  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  Myltical  Society.  It 
has  been  aiiiduoufly  cultivated  in  Britain  ever  fince  that 

having  done  more  for  the  real  Illumination  of  the  World,  by  the 
promotion  of  true  Science,  than  Louis  XIV.  with  his  penfioned 
Academicians,  or  than  all  the  prefent  Sovereigns  of  Europe  unit¬ 
ed  and  nas  uniformly  diftingudhed  hinifelf  by  his  regard  for  "me 
Religion,  and  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  iacred.  This 
emifUon  is  above  all  praife  1 
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and  I  believe  that  the  Fraternity  is  more  numer¬ 
ous  here,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  than  in  any  other  kingdom;  yet  in  Britain  the  Bre¬ 
thren  have  never  fufpeded  that  its  principles  were  fedi- 
cious  or  atheifhcal.  While  the  Free  Malonry  of  the 
Continent  was  tricked  up  w.th  all  the  frippery  of  {tars 
and  ribbands,  or  was  perverted  to  the  mod  profligate  and 
impious  purpofes,  and  the  Lodges  became  lemniaries  of 
iroppuy,  ot  Sedition,  and  Impiety,  it  has  retained  in 
Britain  us  original  form,  (imple  and  unadorned,  and  the 
Lodges  have  remained  the  feenes  of  innocent  merriment, 
or  meetings  of  Charity  and  Beneficence.  As  the  good 
ieiii^  and  lound  judgments  of  Britons  have  preferved 
them  from  the  abfurd  follies  of  Tranfmutation,  of  Ghoft- 
railing,  and  of  Magic,  fo  their  honeft  hearts  and  their 
innate  good  difpofitions  have  made  them  deteft  and  re- 
jed  the  mad  projeds  and  impious  dodrines  of  Cofmo- 
politcs,  Epicuriits,  and  Atheifts. 


0 jortunatos  nimium ,  fua  fi  bona  norint 
Anglicolas  ! 

I  have  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  fentiment 
which  I  expreffed  as  an  encouragement  for  our  moral 
indrudors  ;  and  with  greater  earneffnefs  do  I  call  on 
them  to  refeue  from  corruption  and  impending  ruin  a 
nation  fo  highly  deferving  of  their  care. 

Mr.  Barrucl,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  work,  has 
fuggefted  fome  refledions,  which  highly  merit  attention, 
and  greatly  tend  to  efface  the  impreflion  which  is  natur¬ 
ally  made  on  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  and  precipi¬ 
tant,  when  they  obferve  luch  a  lift  of  authors,  whom 
they  have  been  accuftomed  to  admire,  all  leagued  againft 
Religion.  1  think,  however,  that  nothing  can  more  ef¬ 
fectually  remove  it,  than  what  I  have  already  fhown  of 
the  vile  and  ciifgraceful  tricks  which  thefe  fophifts  have 
been  guilty  of  to  fupport  their  caufe.  The  caufe  of  this 
numerous  affociation  is  diftindly  feen  in  their  very  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  very  firft  ftep  in  their  progrefsfs  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners*  In  this  they  have  laboured  with  as 
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much  earneftnefs  as  either  Spartacus,  <*  Minos  or 
Bahrdt.  It  was  a  treat  to  me  to  learn  that  La  Hole  s 
abominable  book  Les  Liafons  Dqngerafes  was  non 
m-rclv  rendering  for  his  patron  Orleans,  but  allo  work- 
in?  for  his  mailers  at  the  Hotel  d’Holbach.  Nothing 
gives  Inch  certain  bread  to  thole  author*,  nr  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  career,  as  immoral  and  impure  writings 
and  with  fuch  did  even  their  chief  fet  out,  and  hil  his 
pockets  j  witnefs  his  Pucdk  $  Orleans  ;  and  even  alter 

drey  became  the  fages  of  France ,  they  c.0"un“ed’/11^ 
from  coarfe  taRe  or  from  fcrious  principle,  for  the 

bolical  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  palhons  of  °  j"; 

terlard  [heir  graved  performances  with  impure nho ughts 
and  fentiments.  Nay,  the  fecret  of  the  Hotel  d  Hoi  bach 
(hews  us  that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  ■  W 
the  vileft  produttions  of  their  prels  may  have  bo.  t 
compofitions  of  the  o£logenaiy  Voltane,  o 
lembert,  or  of  the  author  of  the  Pcre  c  arm  e.  ^  nQ£ 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
all  written  in  England,  and  that  its  learnt  t  anc Yiiraielf 
author,  by  going  into  their  fociety,  has  aUowe;^  t 
to  be  drawn  into  this  muddy  and  degiading 

I  fhould  fcarcely  afk  for  more  to  dng*  (jipvup  a)l 
philo fophy  of  thele  fages,  and  to  ™a\fncannc{-s  Gf  the 
their  pretenfions  to  knowledge.  1  h  Gf  them  ; 

conduH  fuited  the  original  poverty  o  to  pic  namc 

but  its  continuance  drips  them  of  a  ■  on]v  Cun- 

of  philofophers.  The  r  "‘[S ’„ndUd 

ning— and  we  mud  acknowlcd^  concealed  or  em- 
clevor  :  for  this  mean  ot  coi l  ; cental  llang  (I  can 
belhfhed  by  their  r\onvcrla«on  and  their 

give  it  no  better  name)  natrons.— Now  it 

writings  mod  acceptable  to  l',U‘  ‘'mes  ,,n  the  field  ;  foi¬ 
ls  that  Religion,  of  n£cci  i  >,  nleafures  forcrea- 

Religion  tells  us,  that  1  ^  a^a'rd  Clmllianity  tells  us, 
lures  born  to  our  pro  pcfcL  ,  -  ■  ,f  moraMv. 

that  they  are  grols  tranlgreif.ons  ol  the  ongjj  ^  ^  ^ 
The  progrefs  of  the  pupil  will  now.  .  *1  '  ,  ,  {]] 

liflen  with  Waling  ears  to  cflons  w  uc h  ..a  W. 

Yet  Voltaire  thinks  unecellaiy  to  enliven 
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SL:  '  ’  11  leems’  was  delid“‘  “  this  kind  of  S 

weSr“'e,ha ?!, Ms  “  Vrry  ’rll,;e  ">  ;  and  when 

exan-.me  their  pretenfions  to  fcience,  on  which  the? 
iounu  their  claim  to  the  name  of  philofophers  we  mS 

t  “r;'“!  “  “ke-*h=  in  a  fenie  that  £  .meo.dvocal 

,"l  '  I  ,  te  by  no  means  what  is  commonly  aflmn- 

J* !  .  i  v5r  of  knowledge-  It  is  a  lover  of  wifdom  . 

Phll°fophy  profefles  to  teach  us  what  are  the con’ 
v-btuents  of  human  felicity,  and  what  are  the  means  of 

“^^atasou;duties’ andthe  rZF 

,or  iu.  conduct  The  ftoics  were  philofophers.  The 
Chrilf  ws ;  are  alfo  philofophers.  The  Epicureans  and 
the  Sop,  nils  of  l  ranee  would  alfo  be  called  philofophers. 

have  pu.f.,  !ti  my  objection  to  this  claim  already,  and 
need  not  rej.xjat  my  reafons  for  faying  that  their  doctrines 
arc  not  didat  ts  of  wifdom.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  their 
own  condud  h.'ows  plainly  that  their  principles  had  no 
effed  on  themfe.ves,  becaufe  we  fee,  from  the  feries  of 
correfpondcnc.e  w  hich  Mr.  Barruel  has  laid  before  us 
that  they  do  not  fer ,'iple  to  pradife  villanous  and  hypocri- 
tH  oi  tucks,  which  lKver  rail  to  difgrace  a  man,  and  are 
totally  irreconcileable  with  our  notions  of  human  digni¬ 
ty.  Voltaire  patiently  took  a  caneing  from  an  officer  at 
Frankfort,  for  having  wittily  told  lies  of  his  fcholar  Fre- 
d<  ,  ic,  and  his  wifdom  told  nun  that  his  honor  was  clear 
ed  by  offering  to  meet  the  Ma  jor,  each  of  them  provid¬ 
ed  with  an  injedion  fyringe.  'ibis  was  thought  lublime 
wit  at  Ferncy.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  Have  Epide- 
tus,  or  the  fbldier  Digby,  would  have  ended  the  affair 
in  this  manner.  Many  of  the  deeds  of  wifdom  of  the 
club  d’Ho.lbach  were  more  degrading  than  even  this; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  whole  of  this  phalanx  of  fages 
were  conicious  tiiat  they  were  treated  by  their  patrons 
and  pupils  as  Voltaire  was  treated  by  the  Solomon  of 
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the  North,  and  that  their  notions  of  the  vraie  JageJfe 
werealfo  the  fame' with  his.  He  gives  this  account  of  it 
in  his  letter  to  his  niece  :  “  Le  Roi  lui  avoit  repondu  ; 
‘  j’aurai  befoin  deVoltaire  un  an  tout  au  plus — On  prefis 
1’orange,  et  on  jette  l’ecorce.’  Je  me  fuis  fait  repeter  ces 
douces  paroles” — (How  poor  Voltaire  would  grin  !) — • 
“  Je  vois  bien  qu’on  a  preffe  1’orange — il  faut  penler  a 
fauver  l’ecorce.” 


But,  as  things  Hand  at  prefent,  philofopher  means  a 
man  of  fcience,  and  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  our  fages 
claim  great  refpefct.  No  claim  can  be  worfe  founded. 
It  is  amuiing  to  obferve  the  earneftnefs  with  which  they 
recommend  the  Itudy  of  natural  hiltory.  One  does  not 
readily  fee  the  connexion  of  this  with  their  oltcnfible 
obje£t,  the  happinefs  of  man.  A  perufal  of  Voltaire’s 
letters  becravs  the  fecret.  Many  years  ago  he  heard  that 
fome  obfervations  on  the  formation  of  ftrata,  and  the 
foilils  found  in  them*  were  incompatible  with  the  age 
which  the  Mofaic  hiltory  feems  to  afTign  to  this  globe. 
He  mentions  this  with  great  exultation  in  fome  of  his 
early  letters;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  never  ceafes 
to  enjoin  his  colleagues  to  profs  the  Itudy  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  cofmogony,  and  carefully  to  bring  forward 
every  fact  which  was  holtile  to  the  Mofaic  accounts.  It 
became  a  ferious  part  of  the  excrcifes  of  their  wealthy 
pupils,  and  their  perplexing  difcoveries  were  moil  of- 
tentatioufly  difplayed.  M.  de  Luc,  a  very  eminent  na- 
turalilt,  has  fhewn, in  aletter  to  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann  (publiihed,  I  think,  about  the  year  1790)  how 
very  fcanty  the  knowledge  of  thefe  obfervers  has  been, 
and  how  precipitate  have  been  their  conclufions.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  the  affair  is  of  little  confequence. 
Moles  writes  the  hiltory,  not  of  this  globe,  but  of  the 
race  of  Adam. 


The  fcicnce  of  thefe  philofophers  is  not  remarkable  in 
other  branches,  if  we  except  M.  d’Alembert’s  ma  hema¬ 
tics.*  Yet  the  impoling  confidence  of  Vo! 


fan;e  was 


Never  was  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  than  the  phyfi- 
cai  and  mechanical  poiitions  in  Diderot's  great  work>  the  Syjieme  de 
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furl),  that  he  paffes  for  a  perfon  fully  informed^  and  he 
pronounces  on  every  fubjeCt  with  To  much  authority, 
with  Juch  a  force  of  expreflion,  and  generally  with  fo 
much  wit  or  pleafantry,  that  his  hearers  and  readers  are 
fafcinated,  and  foon  convinced  of  what  they  wifh  to  be 
true. 


It  is  not  by  the  wifdom  nor  by  the  profound  know¬ 
ledge  which  thefe  writers  difplay,  that  they  have  acquire 
cd  celebrity,  a  fame  which  has  been  fo  pernicious.  It 
is  by  fine  writing,  by  works  addreffed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  to  the  affections,  by  excellent  dramas,  by  af¬ 
fecting  moral  eflays,  full  of  expreffions  of  the  greatefl 
refpeCt  for  virtue,  the  molt  tender  benevolence,  and  the 
higheft  fentiments  of  honor  and  dignity. — By  thefe  means 
they  fafcinate  all  readers ;  they  gain  the  efteem  of  the 
worthy,  who  imagine  them  lincere,  and  their  pernicious 
doCtrines  are  thus  fpread  abroad,  and  fteal  into  the  minds 
of  the  diflolute,  the  licentious,  and  the  unwary. 


But  I  am  writing  to  Britons,  who  are  confidered  by 
our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  as  a  nation  of  philofo- 
phcrs — to  the  countrymen  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  New¬ 
ton — who  are  not  to  be  wheedled  like  children,  but  mult 
be  reafoned  with  as  men. — Voltaire,  who  decides  with¬ 
out  hehtation  on  the  character  of  the  moft  diflant  na¬ 
tions  in  the  molt  remote  antiquity,  did  not  know  us  : 
he  came  among  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  with 
the  higheft  expectations  of  our  fupport,  and  hoped  to 
make  his  fortune  by  his  Pucclle  d’Orleans.  *  It  was  re¬ 
jected  with  difdain — but  we  publiftied  his  Henriade  for 
him  :  and,  notwithftanding  his  repeated  difappointinents 


la  Nature  (Barruel  affirms,  that  he  was  the  author,  and  got  ioo  pif- 
toles  for  the  copy,  from  the  perfon  who  related  the  ffory  to  him) 
that  long  ago  found  that  Diderot  had  a  {lifted  Robinct  to  make  a 
book  out  of  liis  Mafonic  Qration  which  1  mentioned  in  page  37. 
Robinet  trufted  to  Diderots  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy.  But 
tlic  Junto  were  afhamed  of  the  book  De  la  Nature .  Diderot  feems 
to  have,  after  this,  read  Dr.  Hartley’s  book,  and  has  greatly  refined 
on  the  crude  fyftem  of  Robinet.  But  after  all,  the  Svfleme  de  la  Na¬ 
ture  is  contemptible,  if  it  be  confidered  as  pretending  lo  what  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  fcience  by  a  mechanical  philofopher. 
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of  the  fame  kind,  he  durd  not  offend  his  countrymen  by 
flandering  us,  but  joined  in  the  profound  refpect  paid 
by  all  to  Britilh  fcience. — Our  writers,  whether  on  na¬ 
tural  or  moral  fcience,  are  (till  regarded  as  dandard  daf¬ 
fies,  and  are  dudied  with  care.  Lord  Verularn  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  man  of  fcience  to  have  given  the 
fird  juft  defeription  of  true  philofophy,  pointed  out  its 
objects^  and  afeertained  its  mode  of  procedure — And 
Newton  is  equally  allowed  to  have  evinced  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  Baconian  precepts  by  his  unequalled  fuccefs, 
fua  Mathejifacem  preferente. — The  mod  celebrated  phi- 
lofopherson  the  Continent  are  thofe  who  have  complet¬ 
ed  by  demondration  the  wonderful  gueffes  of  his  pene¬ 
trating  genius.  Bailli,  or  Condorcet  (I  forget  which) 
ftruck  with  the  inconceivable  reaches  of  Newton's 
thoughts,  breaks  out,  in  the  words  of  Lucretius, 


Fe  fequer,  0  magnec  gent  is  decus,  inque  tuis  nunc 
Fixa  pedum  pono  prejjis  *, vejligia Jignis . 

Fu  pater  et  rerum  inventor ,  iu  patria  nplis 
Suppeditas  precept  a ,  tuifque  ex  inchit  e  chartis9 
Floriferis  ut  apes  in  faltihus  omnia  lib  an  t^ 

Omnia  nos  itidem  depafcimur  aurea  dicta  ; 

Aureay  perpetud  femper  digniffima  vita . 

After  fuch  avowels  of  our  capacity  to  indruet  our- 
felves,  fhall  we  dill  fly  to  thofe  didurbers  of  the  world 
for  our  lelfons  ?  No — Let  us  rally  round  our  own  dand- 
ards — let  11s  take  the  path  pointed  out  by  Bacon — let  us 
follow  the  deps  of  Newton — and,  to  conclude,  let  us  fc- 
rioufly  confider  a  mod  excellent  advice  by  the  highed 
authority  : 

0 


u  Beware  of  falfe  prophets,  who  come  to  you  in 
fheep  s  cloathing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves 

BY  THEIR  FRUITS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THE  M - Do 

men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thidles  ?” 


T  H  E  E  N  D. 


